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PREFACE 

lu  adapting  the  present  volume  for  the  use  of  Elementarj 
Schools  in  Canada,  the  editor  has  ventured  not  only  to  alter 
considerably  the  original  text,  but  also  to  introduce  new  matter, 
which  might  fit  the  book  the  better  for  use  by  Canadian 
pupils.  The  more  closely  he  has  studied  the  text  of  the 
author,  the  more  has  he  been  impressed  by  the  wise  selection 
of  material,  that  has  made  the  little  volume  so  successful  a 
text-book  in  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.  He  Venturas 
to  hope  that  a  similar  success  awaits  it  in  Canada. 

Toronto,  August,  1906. 
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CHAPTER    I 


"W*" 


THX  OOMINO  or  THB  BBITOHB 

At  one  time  Britain  was  not  an  island  at  all,  but  only  a 
fudj  corner  of  the  great  contin<)nt  of  Europe  with 


which  it  was  connected  by  land.  Round  its 
present  coasts  stretched,  in  that  remote  age,  vast  and  fertile 
plains,  now  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  shaggy  forests  clothed 
the  hills  and  highlands.  Tlie  wild  country  was  the  home 
of  many  strange  beasts,  some  of  which  have  now  vanished 
altogether  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  animal  life  was 
strangely  varied;  beasts  such  as  the  reindeer  and  the  lemming, 
found  now  only  in  the  Arctic  regions,  then  visited  Britain  in 
the  depths  of  winter,  while  heat-loving  creatures  such  as  the 
lion,  the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros, 
ventured  as  far  north  during  the  summer  warmth.  Hie 
bones  of  these  animals  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  they 
are  specially  numerous,  having  been  washed  down  the  river 
during  the  floods  of  centuries. 

It  is  also  in  the  Thames  valley  that  have  been  discovered 
YbsBivBT-  the  earliest  trace ?  of  the  human  dwellers  in 

Drin-lba.  Britain.     At  first  view  the  remains  are  dis- 

appointing, for  they  are  only  little  pieces  of  flint,  so  rudely 
iariiioned  that  most  pec    ^  would  never  guess  they  bftd  been 
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wroaght  by  human  hands.  Yet  they  were,  and  thej  nvmI 
what  man  in  early  Britain  was  like.  So  rode  wm  ha  thai 
these  chipped  flints  represent  his  highest  skill  at  tool-making. 
Those  who  used  such  crude  implements  were  savages  indeed. 
They  could  not  even  make  handles  for  their  stone  hatchets. 
They  hed  not  learned  to  till  the  ground.  They  were  chiefly 
hunters  with  but  feeble  weapons  against  the  wild  beasts,  who 
in  their  turn  sometimes  hunted  the  human  animals  with  whom 
they  shared  the  plains  and  the  forests. 

In  time  the  River-drift  men,  as  these  first  inhabitants 
TlMOaT*-  are  called,  gave  place   to  the   Cave-men,   a 

"*^  less  barbarous  people.     The  Oave^man  made 

weapons  much  better  than  those  of  the  River-drift  man.    To 
his  flint  chopper  he  added  a  handle  of  bone  or  wood.     He 
was  not  a  naked  savage :  he  clothed  himself  in  the  skins  of 
beasts  which  he  sewed  together  with  needles  made  of  splinters 
of  bone.     By  rubbing  one  piece  of  dry  wood  against  another 
he  produced  fire,  and  he  cooked  his  food  before  eating  it     He 
had  a  love  for  ornament,  painted  his  face  with  the  red  iron- 
stone, fragments  of  which  have  been  found  with  his  own  bones 
in  his  rocky  dwellings,  and  decked  himself  with  neckkoes 
made  of  shells  or  teeth ;  he  even  put  gloves  upon  his  hands. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  fact  about  the  Cave-man 
is  that  in  his  humble  way  he  was  an  artist.     He  delighted  to 
adorn  his  bone  handles  with  drawings,  which  he  scratched 
upon  their  smooth  surface  with  a  pointed  flint  or  with  another 
bone.    These  drawings  of  beasts  and  men,  of  fish,  fruit,  and 
foliage  show  nob  oniy  the  things  he  found  about  him  but  also 
that  he  observed  them  closely.    The  earliest  picture  of  an 
annual  found  in  England  •'omes  f rom  the  Robin  Hood  Cave, 
on  the  border  between  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.     It 
is  the  spirited  drawing  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  wild  horse; 
it  was  drawn  by  a  Cave-man  and  was  found   buried  far 
beneath  the  present  level  of  the  ground 
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THB  COMING  OF  THB  BRITONS  t 

But  in  time  the  Cave-man  and  the  llerpe  wild  beasts  of  his 
period  vanished  and  Britain  herself  changed 
profoundly.  The  ocean  swallowed  up  large 
tracts  of  low-lying  land  to  form  the  present 
Irish  Sea  and  the  English  Channel.  Britain  became  an 
island.  Its  winters  grew  warmer,  its  summers  cooler,  until 
the  climate  was  not  unlike  that  of  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  in  some  way  not  known  to  us,  a  new  race 
occupied  Britain.  This  was  the  Ivernians, 
who  came  from  the  soutl--east  of  Europe,  and 
apparently  crossed  the  sea  that  now  flowed  between  Britain 
and  the  mainland.  With  them  they  brought  the  pig,  the 
dog,  the  ox,  and  many  other  domestic  animals  hitherto 
unknown  in  Britain.  The  new-comers  had  some  kind  of 
religion;  they  honoured  their  dead,  and  buri'Ml  them  care- 
fully in  caves,  or  under  heaps  of  earth  and  stones  called 
barrows.     From  the  human  ins  found  in  these  ancient 

tombs,  we  judge  the  Ivernians  j  have  been  short,  thick-set 
people,  with  swarthy  skins  and  curly  black  hair.  Wii, 
the  dead  man  were  usually  buried  his  weapons,  and  from 
this  we  see  that  his  race  believed  in  a  future  life,  in 
which  the  departed  would  need  the  requisites  for  hunting. 
The  Ivernians  spread  to  most  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  the  chalky  ridges  of  the  Downs  they  scooped  for  them- 
selves pits.  Among  the  thick  forests  of  western  Ireland 
they  built  rude  log  liuts.  lu  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they 
made  round  stone  shelters,  something  like  beehives.  From 
careful  examination  of  what  remains  of  these  dwellings  we 
are  able  to  learn  the  habits  of  the  Ivernians.  When  we  find 
in  their  homes  the  bones  of  wild  animals  and  fish  we  know 
that  they  were  hunters  and  fishermen  ;  when  we  find  grind- 
stones we  know  that  they  both  grew  and  ground  corn.  That 
the  Ivernians  could  make  pottery  we  see  from  the  pieces  of 
broken  clay  vessels  found  in  their  dwellings,  and  their  spindles 
aad  rude  oombe  clearly  prove  that  they  could  spin  and  weava 
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While  the  iTerniaoa  w«ra  living  in  Britain,  •  pMpU  flaU«d 
^j^  Oelt«  wera  riowiy  working  their  way  aonm 

Europe  to  the  west;  in  the  different  landa 
which  they  oonqaered  some  of  them  eettled  down,  but  othera 
pressed  ever  farther  westward.  At  length  hordes  of  them 
reached  the  seashore^  and  finally  they  crossed  the  Channel  to 
Britaia  They  were  well  equipped  for  fighting,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  bronze  armour  and  weapons  which  tliey  used  in 
battle,  they  soon  subdued  the  less  civilized  Ivemians.  Tall, 
faii^haired,  wi*h  rosy  cheeks,  and,  it  is  believed,  blue  eyes,' 
were  these  Celts.  They  had  garments  of  wool  or  linen,  and 
they  were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  ornaments.  They  shaved  their 
faces,  but  of  their  yellow  hair  both  men  and  women  were 
proud,  and  they  let  it  grow  as  long  as  it  would. 

In  two  distinct  bodies  the  Celts  came.  The  Gaelic  Celts, 
who  arrived  first,  gratlually  made  their  way  as  far  as  Ireland : 
their  language  is  still  spoken  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  western  Ireland.  The 
Brythonic  Celts  followed  close  behind,  and  fought  with  the 
Oaelic  Celts  for  Wales,  Scotland,  aud  the  western  coast  of 
England:  their  language  is  still  the  native  language  of  Wales 
and  was  spoken  in  Cornish  villages  so  recently  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  superiority  of  the  Celt  to  the  Ivemian  was  due  chiefly 
The  Oeltio  to  l^is  use  of  bronze,  and,  in  later  years,  of  gold 

Culture  and  iron :   with  these  metals  he  could  make 

a  variety  of  tools  and  weapons  quite  beyond  the  capacity 
of  his  rival  He  made  axes,  with  which  to  clear  the  land 
of  trees  before  sowing  his  crops;  reaping-hooks  to  gather 
his  harvest;  swords  and  javelins,  before  which  people  with 
only  stone  implements  were  helpless.  A  great  fighter  was 
he,  and  in  fierce  struggles  with  the  men  of  other  tribes  he 
spent  much  of  his  tima  He  moved  continually  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  was  so  restless  that, 
though  he  constructed  fortified  camps  or  refuges  to  be  used  in 
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tfane  of  battle,  he  never  settled  down  to  village  life  as  did  the 
Ivemian.  Skeletons  of  the  two  races  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  same  barrow.  Like  the  Ivemian,  the  Celtic  dead  were 
laid  in  the  grave  with  things  supposed  to  be  useful  in  the 
wcwld  of  spirits :  the  warrior  had  his  battle-axe  by  his  side ; 
the  princess  of  royal  lineage  had  her  necklaees,  bracelets,  «nd 
brooches. 


SroKiunas 

The  Celts  had  temples,  in  which  their  prie  m  performed 

-H«iwh—»«         mysterious  rit^^s,  and  of  such  places  of  worship 

remains  still   survive.     Of    these,  Stonehenge, 

ou  Salisbury  Plain,   is  the  most  famofls.     When  perfect  it 

must  have  been  a  complete  circle,  formed  by  great  blocks  of 
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stone,  each  quite  twice  the  height  of  a  tall  man.  Inside 
the  outer  circle  of  stones  ran  a  second  circle,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  semi-circle  of  still  larger  hlocks.  Many  of 
these  great  stones  are  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  brought  from  a  distanca 
When  we  remember  the  scanty  tools  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
sunple  men  who  reared  these  huge  stones,  the  labour  that 
could  overcome  such  difficulties  commands  our  admiration. 

Their  priests,  or  Druids,  the  Celts  held  in  high  esteem. 
TheDmiiU.         "^^^  ^^""^  J"*^ges  and  law-givers;  they  were 
medicine-men;  they  taught  the  young.     The 
gods  of  the  Celts  were  numerous.     Each  river,  each  mountain 
and  lake,  had  its  ruling  spirit,  fo  whom  the  white-robed  Druid 
offered  solemn  sacrifice.     Sometimes,  in  the  sacred  grovea,  or 
in  the  great  stone  circles  like  Stonehenge,  the  priests  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  human  victims.     They  were  shut  into 
a  huge  wicker  cage  and  the  music  of  rude  drums  and  trumpets 
drowned   their  shrieks  as  they  were  burned  alive.      Before 
being  burned  they  were  sometimes  tortured,  and  from  the 
varying  character  of  their  dying  agonies  the  Druids  foretold 
who  should  be  victor  in  the  coming  battle,  or  what  were  the 
prospects  of  the  harvest.     Other  ceremonies  were  less  grim, 
as  when  the  chief  Druid,  with  his  golden  knife,  cut  the  holy 
mistle;x)e,  of  which  fragments  were  then  given  the  people  to 
hang  as  a  charm  over  the  doors  of  their  dwellings. 

To  what  extent  trade  was  carried  on  in  early  times  between 
Early  trade  the  people  in  Britain  and  those  on  the  continent 
in  tin.  we  hardly  know.     The  most  valuable  product 

of  the  country  was  the  tin,  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Cornish  mines  but  scarce  in  other  lands.  It  was  needed  to 
make  bronze,  and  became,  therefore,  an  important  article  of 
trade  in  Britain.  In  search  for  this  tin  it  was  that  the 
civilized  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
first  penetrated  to  the  British  Isles  and  only  when  they  saw 
■\nd  described  Britain  did  the  real  history  of  the  country  b^in. 
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The  first  visitors  were  probably  the  Phoenicians,  who  from 
nanioMiioiaiu  ^^''^y  ti"*68  had  a  flourishing  settlement  in 
•ad  til*  the  south  of  Spain,  where  now  stards  Cadiz. 

"Tin  telandi."  ^he  Stiy  goes  that  about  five  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  one  of  these  Phoenicians, 
named  Himilco,  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  then,  after  many  days'  sailing,  he 
came  to  seme  islands  described  as  "  rich'  in  tin  and  lead,  and 
inhabited  by  a  numerous,  proud  and  industrious  population, 
accustomed  to  trade,  and  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sea  in  poor 
boats  made  of  skins."  Many  people  think  that  these  islands 
were  the  Scilly  Isles.  For  another  two  days,  Himilco  sailed 
on  and  came  then  to  a  green  country,  which  may  have  been 
Ireland. "  That  he  ever  really  reached  Britain  we  cannot  be 
sure,  but  there,  probably  from  about  this  time,  the  Phoenicians 
began  to  obtain  tin. 

Of  tin  the  Romans  in  Italy  had  need,  and  about  330  B.a 

Pytbeas  tbe  ^^^^  ^^"^  envoys  to  the  Greek  colony  at 
Qntik,  Tialta  Marseilles  to  enquire  about  the  tin-producing 
«n«un.  land,   which  they  had   heard    lay  somewhere 

away  in  the  far  north.  At  the  time  these  Greeks  could  not 
give  any  information,  but  the  Roman  request  aroused  curiosity 
and  when  their  visitors  had  departed  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles  turned  their  eyes  towards  Britain.  They  fitted 
out  a  vessel,  under  the  command  of  a  famous  navigator  named 
Pytheas.  From  Marseilles  out  past  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
the  Greek  adventurers  sailed.  Turning  northwards,  they 
reached  finally  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel.  But 
though  now  quite  close  to  the  tin  country  they  did  not  know 
it,  and  instead  of  landing  in  Cornwall  they  sailed  past  it  up 
the  Channel  It  was  the. early  summer  when  Pytheas  landed 
in  Kent  and  he  stayed  till  the  harvest  had  been  gathered. 
With  interest  he  noticed  that  the  grain  was  very  plentiful, 
but  that  it  had  to  be  threshed  in  covered  rooms :  "  the 
nativefl,''  h&  says,  "collect  the  sheaves  in  ^;re9.t  baro^   and 
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thresh  out  the  grain  there  because  they  have  so  Kttle  sunshi 
tiiat  our  open  threshing-places  wouW  be  of  little  use  in  tl 
land  of  clouds  and  rain."  He  also  noticed  that  the  peo] 
made  themselves  a  curious  drink  by  mixing  wheat  a 
honey. 

The  first  civilized  man  that  ever  reached  Britain  Pythe 

may  well  have  been,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  h 

told  us  more  of  its  inhabitants.     But  he  remained  only  f 

the  summer  months.     As  soon  as  the  harvest  waff  over 

sailed  on  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  which  he  believed  to 

an  island.     At  length  the  cold  forced  him  to  turn  homewart 

Having   explored    the    shores    of    Denmark    ar^'    northe; 

Germany,  at  last,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  ] 

got  safely  back  to  Marseilles.     The  tin  country,  the  obje 

of  his  voyage  he  appears  not  to  have  reached,  but  his  accoui 

of  Britain    led    thither    other    Greeks    and    also    Roman 

Almost  immediately,  between  Britain  and  Mai-seiUes  a  tnw 

must  have  sprung  up,  for  the  eariiest  coins  found  in  Britai 

belong  to  the  age  of  Pytheas.     legend  was  soon  busy  wil 

his  voyage.     One  story  tells  us  that  the  blue-eyed  races  whic 

he  found  could  see  only  in  the  dark ;  another  that  the  peop 

he  found  in  Germany  had  horses'  hoofs  instead  of  feet,  an 

still  another  that  the  natives  of  Ireland  considered  it  thei 

duty  to  eat  their  parents  when  they  died. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Pytheaa  a  certain  Posidonii 
Tlw  vlilt  of  reached  Britain.  He  went  much  farthc 
Portdonlua.  than  Pytheas  had  ever  been,  and  the  fai 
famed  tin  mines  he  at  length  found,  a  scene  of  busy  worl 
The  natives  carried  the  ore  to  an  island,  which  may,  perhaps 
have  been  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  it  was  sold  t 
merchants  from  Marseilles.  The  tin  was  then  taken  acros 
the  Channel  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses  a  thirty 
days'  journey  to  the  south.  Finally  it  was  embarked  upoi 
the  River  Rhone,  and  at  length,  after  a  devious  journey,  i 
reached  Marseilles,  the  great  seaport  at  the  Rhone's  moMih 
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Foridonius  was  a  wise  and  learned  man,  whose  aoooanis  of 
iiis  travels  maj  probably  be  believed.  He  lived  on  into 
tite  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  mighty  Roman,  with  whose 
landing  the  real  history  of  Britain  begins. 


Chist  Datu. 

Voyage  of  Himilco  (about)  500  B.a 

Visit  of  Pytheas  to  Britain  (about)  330  B.a 

Viait  of  Poddcmiua  to  Britain  (about)  zoo  B.a 


CHAPTER    II 

THB  COMINO  OF  THB  ROMANS 

It  waa  fi%-3ve  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  tiie 
Bomans,  stUl  by  far  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  worTd 
first  came  to  Britain.     At  that  time  they  ruled  over^e 

Tf "  :^-  "°"  "'^  '^^^'  «P*-'  Fran.  "^  Turkey,  G^ 
«id  Asia  Minor,  as  weU  as  over  the  northern  coa«t  o    J^ 

J^us  C^,,  who  led  the  expedition  to  Britein,  was  thl 
greatest  of  aU  the  Romans.  "^      «  me 

While  fighting  in  Gaul,  as  France  was  then  called,  p«ar 
'Uluso.w  ^o'^d  *hat  +he  tribes  in  that  region  were 
J23J  J».«;P«d  by  their  brother  Celts  on  the  British 

«f^-*  "de  of  the  water.     Partly  to  cut  off  this  source 

of  assistance  to  his  foes,  partly  to  see  for  himself  this  almost 
unknownland.  and,  perchance,  to  add  it  to  Rome's  dominions. 
Caesar  determmed  to  invade  Britain.     So  it  came  about  tS 
m  the  autumn  of  the  year  55  b.c.,  with  9,000  soldiers  in 
mnety  ships,  he  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Britein,  near  Dover 
Somehow  or  other  the  Britons  had  heard  that  he  was  cominir 
and  when  his  men  drew  near  the  shore  they  found  hordes  of 
natives  gathered  ou  the  clifls  to  prevent  their  landing.     The 
Mu^pamtod  bodies  of  these  stmnge  people,  their  shouts,  the 
waving  spears,  and  the  showers  of  stones  with  which  they 
P^  tW  unwelcome  ^^sitorB,  alarmed  the  Romans,  who 
•peedUy  turned  away  and  found  another  landing-place. 
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In  Britain  Omar  did  not  stay  more  than  three  weeks. 
With  winter  coming  on,  and  his  ships  out  of  repair,  he 
deemed  it  wise,  when  he  had  secured  pledges  of  submission 
from  two  of  the  British  tribes,  to  return  to  Oaul.  But  in  the 
very  next  year  he  returned,  bringing  this  time  an  army  so 
strong  that  the  Britons  fled  as  the  strangers  landed.  Yet  in 
Britain  the  Romans  had  no  easy  path.  When  they  ventured 
from  the  coast  into  the  forest-clad  interior  the  natives  rallied 
and  attacked  them,  and  only  Caesar's  skill  as  a  leader  warded 
oflF  disaster.  The  British  leader  Cassivellaunus,  in  spite  of 
divisions  amongst  his  followers,  was  a  formidable  warrior. 
OsBsar  was  specially  struck  with  the  skill  of  the  Britons  in 
managing  their  chariots  which  they  drove  into  battle;  he 
describes  how  "by  daily  practice  and  exercise  they  attain  to 
such  expertness  iiat  they  are  accustomed,  even  on  a  declining 
and  steep  place,  to  check  their  horses  at  full  speed,  to  control 
and  turn  them  in  an  instant,  to  run  along  the  pole  of  ihe 
chariot  and  stand  on  the  yoke,  and  thence  to  return  with  the 
greatest  quickness." 

But  against  the  Roman  legions  the  e£forts  and  skill  of  the 
brave  islanders  seemed  futile.  In  spite  of  the  sharp  stakes  with 
which  the  best  ford  was  protected,  Csesar  crossed  the  Thames 
and  advanced  upon  the  chief  town  of  Cassivellaunus.  This 
place,  he  tells  us,  was  nol  really  a  town  at  all,  but  only  a  sort 
of  forest  fortress,  feeble  against  the  attack  of  tried  troops  like 
the  Romans.  The  forest  fortress  fell,  but,  in  spite  of  defeats, 
the  Britons  managed  so  to  annoy  their  conquerors  that  Caesar 
soon  determined  to  withdraw.  Before  going  he  made  a  treaty 
of  peace,  under  whioh  a  small  corner  of  the  island  submitted  to 
Rome.  As  the  event  proved,  even  this  small  comer  was  not 
long  retained ;  Csesar  was  too  busy  with  other  tasks  to  pursue 
the  difficult,  and  perhaps  worthless,  conquest  of  Britain,  and 
where  he  had  failed  other  Romans  might  well  pause  before 
venturing.  Not  until  a  hundred  years  after  Caesar's  invasion 
did  Rome  begin  the  serious  conquest  of  Britain. 


*•  Alt  BNGU8R  BI810RT 

in  huntinff.    As  an  i»«<-         ^   ,     ^    °°  °**«*  sagacious 

»ere  Wler  than  the  Wl«,t  th™  i.  """^  >"'"'*'   »'■<' 

l«t  their  leg,  .„  k^^L^  "  \"  "'"''''  «  l»»»f«>t,• 
those  of  the  Gauls.  ihnZh  •  manners  are  like 
^/  nU..  „a  ,et  have  .rJ-^Z^'l^ 

It  w«  ihe^table  that  in  fa™  Ro™  *„„„  ^,,,  . 
Oautu  take  op  aeriouslr  her  d«i„.,.         ^  T 

wiU.  great  cou^ge."  in  thetd  th»  wL  IT"""  """*'" 
•nd  .tep  by  step  the  victor,  made  L^  theirT  •'""^■" 
Of  aU  tie  tHhee  „,  BHton.  the  CJ7  ^^^^ 

to  the  invade™.    A  fl^  aS^?  *"*  ""'  *""•*> 
SUo^s,  and  their  iLeTZ,,^-  ^"'°  '*°P'«  "«"  "■«» 

«l»»  who  >ov«l  «ghttog^a^"heT  ^"'°"'  ""•"■'' 
tie  foe.  &oed  each  other  f^^  .^  ^"""^     "**  '™«tl' 

took  up  a  ^7^::^z"7.z?':  ^°« 
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VtuA  from  this  fight  would  date  either  recovered  freedom  or 
unending  bondaga  With  shouts  the  British  warriors  swore^ 
each  by  the  gods  of  his  tribe,  to  die  rather  than  yield.  Bat 
against  trained  valour  mere  ocmrage  could  do  little;  darts 
and  spears  were  ineffective  against  heavy  armour,  and  the 
tribesmen  ft  ere  utterly  routed.  Treacherous  Britons  even 
delivered  Caradoc  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  victors. 
For  nearly  ten  years  he  had  been  the  chief  hindrance  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  when  he  was  carried  captive  to  Bome 
the  citizens  thronged  to  see  the  fallen  chieftain.  He  adorned 
the  triumphal  procession  in  Rome  of  his  conquerors.  In  that 
proud  array  came  first  the  servants  and  friends  of  Caradoc, 
then  the  spoils  taken  in  battld,  then  his  wife  and  family,  and 
last  of  all  Caradoc  himself,  in  chains.  He  was  brought  face 
to  &ce  with  the  Emperor  Claudius.  But  all  the  pride  and 
majesty,  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  capital  did 
not  dismay  him,  nor  did  he  deign  to  supplicate  that  his  life 
should  be  spared.  "  I  had  arms  and  men,  horses  and  riches," 
he  said  to  Claudius,  <*  where  is  the  wonder  if  I  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  them  1  If  you  Romans  aim  at  extending  your 
dominion  over  all  mankind,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  men 
should  gladly  take  the  yoke  upon  them.  Had  I  at  once 
fallen  into  your  hands  an  unresisting  prisoner,  neither  my  fall 
nor  your  glory  would  have  been  as  great.  If  you  condemn 
me  the  affiur  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  if  you  preserve  my 
life  I  shall  remain  an  undying  memorial  of  your  clemency." 
By  the  dignity  and  courage  of  Caradoc,  Claudius  was  so  much 
moved  that  he  spared  his  life. 

Even  with  Caradoc  fallen,  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
naagitter  of  Britain  proved  a  hard  and  very  slow  task. 
tlMDmidi.  While  some  of  the  tribes  submitted,  others 
broke  into  revolt  whenever  they  found  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity. From  their  retreat  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the  Druids 
still  hurled  defiance  at  the  conquerors,  and  urged  the  Britons 
to  resist  to  the  death  those  who  would  despoil  them  of  land 
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«d    liberty.     At  length  Suetonius  PaulinuiL    the'lln™.. 
commander  in  Britein.  saw  thaf  fho  n  Ti   .?  ^*°^ 

hTln    f       ?  ""T^'**  '^  ^'''•"'^'•"^'^  '^"'1  J'alted  to  rive 
hia  men    time   to   make    wicker  boats   to  carry  J^Z 

Anglesey  the  foot  soldiers;  the  cavalry    when  Z«  hT 

But  even  yet  his  work  was  not  dona     In  the  moment  of 
,^^  victory  at   Anglesey,    word   came   of  a  ffreat 

rising  of  the  Britons   in   the  far  east  of  fh« 
"land,   under  Boadicea.  Queen  of  the  Iceni.     ShTlL    he 
widow  of  one  of  the  richest  of  the  British  kin^s      TM^ 
in  his  lifetime  had  been  the  friend  of  Rome      V^     T 

dtr:  tTirr  r" ''-  ^^^^^^  ^ 

a-ugnters  and  stole  his  treasure:  and   when   h;«  «..*        j 

TLX'^  *" """  "^ «~  t:J:iTX 

toe  haughty  conqueror  gave  no  redrea,,  but  inflicted  uS 
the  ,„een  herself  the  supreme  indignity  of  ,co„r^-„^  Z 
had  a  temble  revenge.     The  Romans  lived  for  tv,^         ! 

z,Tt^-  -■""/ »*™*  eities,'ui  :r™  :r 

B^^^i^T  ""''  '""•  '"'«"'™'  ">«'  for  vengeanr 

neighbour  London.      We  Z  ll7  tL        "  ."'  u"'™  "" 
Wn,  ,e.  sUughte^  7y  Se  ^^JIZ:^"^:^ 

^giesey,  w»s  .ble  to  come  up  with  the  rebel  ar-n^  K„» 
m  the  terrible  Uttie  which  ensued  he  waa  Zpli 
^^  »d.  When  aU   ^med   loa,   Boa-TceaTt^' 
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Of  the  Roman  generak  who  fought  at  a  later  time  in 
Ikt  gtntlwutt  Britain  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  was 
ef  OgTioola.  Julius  Agricola,  who  arrived  in  the  year  78 
A.D.  By  this  time  the  spirit  of  the  Britons  was  almost 
broken.  In  twenty  years  of  fierce  fighting  their  bravest  men 
had  perished.  Their  land  lay  untilled,  their  stores  were 
exhausted,  and  at  last  Agricola  was  able  to  make  himself 
their  master.  But  he  was  not  content  to  see  them  submit, 
merely  because  they  had  no  strength  to  fight.  He  wished 
them  to  find  in  the  Romans  real  friends,  whose  lead  they 
ishould  follow  in  civilization.  He  encouraged  the  sons  of  the 
chiefs  to  learn  Latin  and  to  wear  the  Roman  dress;  he 
taught  the  Britons  to  build  temples  and  baths,  dwelling- 
' houses  and  law-courts,  and  such  success  he  gained  that  after  a 
few  years  the  Britons  paid  their  tribute  willingly,  and  served 
with'  cheerfulness  in  the  Roman  army.  By  this  time  Agricola 
had  resolved  to  extend  the  Roman  sway  over  the  savage 
peoples  in  the  far  north.  A  fierce  fight  followed  with  the 
wild  tribes  of  what  is  now  Scotland.  Though  Agrippa  did  not 
conquer  them,  on  land  he  won  victories,  and  his  fleet  sailed 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  at  the  far 
north  of  Scotland,  making  it  clear  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Romans  that  Britain  was  an  island. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  Roman  Britain  we  find  it  covered 
with  lines  running  from  one  town  to  another, 
almost  as  straight  as  if  they  had  been  drawn 
with  a  ruler.  These  lines  represent  the  famous  military  roads, 
which  the  Romans,  the  greatest  road-makers  in  the  world, 
made  to  help  in  the  '  \sk  of  conquering  Britain.  A  part  of 
their  plan  of  conquest  was  to  form  in  dififerent  commanding 
positions  camps  in  which  they  might  station  bodies  of 
soldiers,  who  should  check  any  beginnings  of  disorder.  Since 
it  was  most  important  that  these  troops  should  be  able  to 
march  quickly  from  one  camp  to  another  one  of  the  firat  tasks 
of  the  Romans  in  conquered  Britain  was  to  make  roada. 


n^m^m  Roads. 
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.  Hve„„,  theirLtr^::;^l«^*^ ••■!..  ...void 
connect  one  pl«e  with  .n„,K     •    !7       '  ""*  "**■  ••■ould 


Roman  Camp  (Lakii  Disraicr) 


M«.y  of  the  Roman  Empero..  vWted  Britain  i„  j^ 

InSSS  Wt;/^"-?''"'*'  """'vainhopeofkeeping 

then  called  the  F  «';,'"  ""=  "'"^'■™  '»"-'»™n»  "ei 

fa  t«lT 'i*  feT,7  ''"''""  ''""'  th"  «-*  *all  Which 

the 


month  o(  the  Tvne      T„  7  TT     '"^  ^'^^  "-i 
Emperor  SeveJ'^Led  aril  Jr  ''""^^"'  '"^   *« 

loot  «t,  thon.nr:::'  inTi,'"^^'^  T  Z'T-  '■"' 

who  m  all  godly  way,  and  g^nily  p„^  did  far  exe^"  S 
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their  sou  Constantine,  bom  at  York,  was  the  first  emperor  to 
accept  the  Christian  faith.  According  to  their  cu8tom  the 
Romans  had  left  the  Britons  free  to  follow  their  own  religion, 
but  they  had  gradually  adopted  the  gods  of  the  Romans,  and 
when  the  Roman  Emperors  became  Christians  the  new  faith 
gained  a  considerable  footing  in  Britain. 


ROMAR  MlLBSTOHB  AT  Lncnm 


Such  movements  took  a  long  time,  and  while  Britain 
Bnd  of  Roman  ^as  slowly  growing  peaceful,  prosperous  and 
™^''  civilized,  while  her  marshes  were  being  drained 

and  cornfields    and  orchards    were    taking    their  place,  the 
Roman  empire  itself  was  decaying. 


Hordes  of  barbarians 
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were  pouring  out  of  the  North  and  E««t  to  niv.«e  even  Ttalv 

•t  bay.  From  the  distant  portion  of  the  empire  the  LnZ 
government  recaUed  legion  after  legion  to  dJ3Th  p^."^^:: 
nearer  home,  and  at  length  in  the  year  410  the  wTf  Z 
Roman^aoldiers  we.  withd„.wn  from  Britain  '  ^'^ 

Fbr  three  »^-dred  a„d  «ixty  yea™  Ron.an  rule  had  endu.^ 

^e^»vnf"t  '"'  "'^  -"^^^  ^-^'  »"habiti^  by 
people,  many  of  whom  were  an..^t  savages,  cruel  alike  in  war 
and  in  rehgion.  the  Romans  had  found  Britain.  They  lefHt 
oHhe^Nortrf-'  bearing  proudly  the  name  of  the  Sit;* 
dot^^    .     \  '•*'"'  ""^"^  ^  York.  Chester.  ColchesteT 

dotted  Its  surface,  in  its  meadows  pastured  herds  otTi^ 
andt^e  cou^t^y  folk  who  tended  the^livedln'r,  i^^ 
^es.      Some  of  the   Britons  had  learned  to  build  villi 
temples  and  churches,  to  read  tne  Roman  books,  to  tmvd 

a^d  tl  r  ^  ^'''*^"""  *«*'"^*  *^«  blood-thirsty  Picts 
andthe  other  savage  foes.  wh.  as  Ko...  weakness  L^, 
apparent,  now  threatened  their  country. 

Chief  Dates. 

B.C. 

SS  Julius  Ccesar  lands. 

A.D. 

43.  Roman  conquest  begins. 

78-84.  Rule  of  Agricola. 

121.  Building  of  Hadrian's  walL 

41a  Roman  legions  recalled. 


Nil 


.  CHAPTER    III 

THE    COMIXa    or    THE    ENOLIBH 

So  rich  a  country  as  Britain,  Rome  had  not  been  left  un- 
TlM  MkzoBS  disturbed  to  enjoy.  During  the  last  hundred 
or  ingUita.  years  of    her  rule    the    south-eastern    shores 

were  beset   by   new  invaders,   Jutes,   Angles  and    Saxons, 
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marauders  who  came  by  sea  from  near  the    i  tuths  of  the  Elbe 

and  the  Rhine;  since  among  the  three  peoples  there  was  little 
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dMferenca,  the  R«,«m  e.ned  them  all  Saxony  but  »n  ™e 
"onwelded  .nto  what  w,  call  the  EnglUh.  They  we™  iZ 
tobed  «>drob„rt  people,  and,  «,„ri„g  the  ««,,  Lj  J3 

Rghtmg  was  their  trada    In  search  of  bl«xi  .„d  ZZZ 

of  h«  cattle  and  the  harvesting  of  his  omps.     If  he  had  goS  * 
^ek  he  and  h.s  n,en  returned  home  w,th^eir  spoils  o7^ 
«*^^ea„dshv«,and  then  they  gave  themselves  to  da^oi 

enough.  Every  tenth  captive  was  sacrificed  to  the  SZ 
Woden,  father  of  victo^,  „,  to  the  ,«l-bearded  Tb„rbrf  S 
wr:!!'  T^'^/'l'"'*  "■"  *''«  "°™'=''>"<'.  whose  hi  tile 

Zte  1  rt^"^  '"  "■'''  «"''  flat-bottomed  ro^g! 
boats  the  English  were  able  to  creep  in  and  out  of  tin, 
nver  mouths  and  shallow  creeks,  and  to  land  drtsl^J 
»y  b«>ch  .-Foes  are  they,"  says  a  Roman  writer^  .^e™ 
beyond  other  fo«  and  cunning  as  they  are  fierce.  tC^ 
IS  the,r  «;hool  of  war,  and  the  storm  their  friend  C 
monsters  are  they  that  prey  upon  the  pillage  of  the  worW^ 
To  keep  U,em  out  of  Britain  the  Holns  built  fori^l 

ZtTsJrf, :  ^r" "'  ^"'"^•■'''^  ^'"-^-  -"X 

kept  a  swift  fleet,  under  a   "Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.' 

whose  duty  it  was  to  guard    he  waterways.  ^ 

But    when    the   Romans  were   gone   Britain  was  really 

nuBaUsof       defenceless.     With  her  cattle  and  com-8eldi 

Sl'SSL.  f"  f^  ^"^'"^  ""d  ""Aa^l',  "he  was  a 

l«tv«  ..       ■     *^f*''^  P-^y  to  "Poifers,  and  they  did  not 

t2  .  i  ""'"'"'"■'^      "  ""»  «--  «^   that  fte 

to  keel  th      *^^'«">'  =«^"»  h«l  bum  in  the  nori 
to  keep  them  out  came  swarming  the  Kcts.    Though  driven 

Mn^o  the  Scots,  not  yet  sei    A  in  the  h.nd  to  which  they 
«ften™rds  gave  the  name  c    ^tJand    The,  «iled  up^ 
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Solwtty,  the  Dee,  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  burning  and 
robbing  wherever  they  went,  and  returning  to  their  own  land 
laden  with  booty.  Against  their  too  numerous  tormentors 
t».'  Romanized  Britons  did  their  best,  but,  long  accustomed 
to  ilome »  protection,  they  were  really  too  weak  to  defend 
t'^emseivei  They  sent  to  Rome  piteous  appeals  by  messenger! 
*bo  I  rviv(  I  with  torn  garments  and  ashes  on  their  heads  in 
token  of  despair.  "The  barbarians,"  they  urged,  "drive  U8 
into  the  sea;  the  sea  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians. 
By  one  or  the  other  we  must  perish,  for  we  have  none  to  help 
us."  But  for  her  abandoned  provinces  Rome  could  spare  no 
help,  and  the  terrible  Picts,  likened  by  a  British  writer  to 
snakes,  that,  in  the  heat  of  mid-day,,  come  forth  from  their 
holes,  continued  to  waste  the  whole  country. 

At  length,  in  their  extremity,  the  Britons  determined  to  set 
The  JtotM  settle  ^  ^^^^^  ^  catch  a  thief.  So  they  invited  a 
in  Britain.  band  of  Jutish  pirates  to  come  and  fight  the 

Picts,  promising  to  reward  them  for  this  service  with  money 
and  with  land.  Joyfully  enough  the  Jutes  came.  In  the 
year  449  three  boats-full  landed  at  Ebbs-fleet  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet.  They  defeated  the  Picts,  but  when  this  work  was 
done  they  showed  no  desire  to  return  to  their  own  country.. 
For  a  while  they  remained  in  Thanet,  exacting  large  supplies 
from  the  men  they  had  come  to  serve.  They  declared  that  if 
they  were  not  well  treated  they  would  turn  upon  their  hosts, 
and  they  sent  word  to  their  friends  at  home  of  "the  nothing- 
ness of  the  Britons  and  the  goodness  of  the  land."  Soon 
still  larger  hordes  of  Jutes  began  to  arrive,  bringing  with 
them  their  wives  and  children  and  cattle.  In  vain  did  the 
Britons  protest  and  -resist  their  former  friends ;  within  five 
years  the  Jutes  overthrew  the  Britons  in  battle,  killed  their 
king,  and  seized  his  dominions.  Thus  was  formed  the 
Jutish  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  thus  was  begun  the  settlement 
^4  new  people  which  changed  Britain  to  England. 


II 
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lx>ndon  A  few  years  later  the  same  Chronicle  tells  „f 
devastehon  which  had  then  .p«ad  much  farther  wesTJ 
^  ^"'"',  '"''  ^'  ■■»  «>"•  f°"«''*  against  tTwehh 

But  the  Jutes  were  not  the  only  assailants.  The  next 
band  of  mv«ie,s  who  arrived  were  Saxons. 
Three   boat^loads    knded   near    Hastings  and 

ever,  step  bvthrR^vr'  **  ""^  "^•^'  '""P'"^  «' 

hZ  can  s«l    L  r    !^"'™"'  """^  '"""«<»  "•«'  "''»'ish 
neaps  can  stiU  be  traced  among  the  chalk  hills  of  S„gs., 

Near  the  co^t  at  this  point  stood  Anderida,  one  of  the  f»ta 
wh«h  the  Romans  had  built  to  protect  4e  Saxon  c^^ 
a?d  :^  w  ^r/r  „^»  ™-»-^  "-ieged  this  foZl 

was  there  left.  By  such  victories  the  kingdom  of  tie  South 
Saxons^  a^ter  whom  Sussex  is  named,  was  at  length  founded^ 
Though  ,t  was  easy  for  the  Saxon  pistes  to  frighten  and 
defeat  tl,e  Bntons  in  the  open  Jeld,  tie  storming  of  a  Ro.^„ 
forfa^ss  was  <,„te  a  diffet^nt  matter.    Anderida  did  not  M 
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till  the  year  491,  fourteen  years  after  the  Saxons  first  lander 
When  another  four  years  went  by  a  second  band  of  Saxons 
under  Cerdic  sailed  up  Soutt  ^mpton  Water.  They  settled 
just  a  little  to  the  west  of  Sussex,  and  for  this  reason  received 
the  name  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  West  Saxons  spread 
slowly  westward  until  they  found  themselves  checked  by  a 
British  leader,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  King 
Arthur.  This  British  hero  has  always  been  beloved  by  poets 
and  story-tellers.  They  have  told  us  how  he  was  bom  from 
the  waves  of  the  sea  and  how  he  led  the  Britons  to  victory  in 
twelve  pitched  battles  agaii^st  the  West  Saxons ;  how,  with 
his  magic  sword  he  wrought  mighty  deeds,  and  how  he  sailed 
upon  the  sea  in  a  ship  made  all  of  glass ;  how,  after  his  last 
great  fight,  he  was  received  once  more  by  the  waters  from 
which  he  sprang ;  aud  how  he  will  one  day  come  again  to  rule 
in  Britain. 

After  a  long  interval  still  another  band  of  invaden>  called 
The  founding  the  East  Saxons  es  .Mished  themselves  in 
Bia^'i^jilU.  ^^^^  they  called  Essex.  The  Angles  were  not 
Korthambria,  far  behind.  Of  the  actual  coming  of  these 
and  Mercia.         ^g^^  ^jj^  ^^j^j^  ^j^g  grfiater  part  of  the  country, 

and  who  gave  it  its  name  of  >ngle-land  or  England,  we 
know  very  little.  But  we  do  know  that  while  the  Saxons 
were  conquering  the  southern  "coast  of  Britain,  these  Angles, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  peopling  the  east.  They 
founded  the  vast  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  in  the  region  where 
Boadicea  had  once  ruled,  and  the  two  war-bands  that  settled 
in  this  kingdom  were  known  as  the  North-folk  and  the  South- 
folk  ;  their  states  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  of 
the  present  day.  Other  Angles  sailed  up  the  Humber  and 
settled  in  the  plain  of  York.  By  way  of  the  Tees  and  Tyne 
some  of  them  entered  what  are  now  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  Even  into  Pict-Iand  the  great  estuary  of  the  Forth 
provided  them  with  a  highway.  In  the  year  547  an  Angle 
named  Ida,  whom  the  Britons  called  "  flame-ii/earer,"  became 


flp^T^^jjp-^ 
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king  of  the  whole  of  this  nr  "  .rn  district,  and  thus  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Northun  .,i.  The  last  kingdom  to  be 
founded  was  wn  by  men  who  were  bold  enough  to  press  past 
the  earlier  invaders  on  the  sea  coast  until  they  came  to  still 
unconquered  lands. .  In  this  way  the  great  inland  kingdom  of 
Merda  was  built  up.      The  slow-winding  streams   that  lead 
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into  the  interior  were  well-suited  to  English  "keels";  and 
when  the  warriors  landed  the  roads  built  by  the  Ro^ns 
served  as  both  guide  and  path.  Thus  was  Britain  slowly 
conquered  by  the  tribes  who  became  the  English  people. 
When,  in  5.  l^  the  West  Saxons  defeated  the  Britons  at 
Dearham,  near  Bath,  and  a  little  later,  in  607,  the  Northum- 
brians defeated  other  Bi-itons  in  the  great  battle  of  Chester, 
the  invaders  were  secure.  The  Britons  were  then  shut  up  to 
regions  which  their  descendants  still  hold— to  Wales  and 
Cornwall  and  Devon. 
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A.D. 

449- 
477. 
495- 
547. 
577' 
607* 


Chikp  Dates 

Jutes  foand  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
Saxons  found  the  kingdom  of  Sussex. 
V/est  Saxons  found  the  kingdom  of  Weasex. 
Ida,  the  Angle,  became  king  of  Northumbrian 
The  West  Saxons  defeat  the  Britons  at  Dearham. 
The  NorthomDrians  defeat  the  Britons  at  Chester. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


THE   COMING   OF  THE    MONKS 

The  warrior  bands  who  conquered  Britain  were  fierce  and 
Pope  QrMory  *"'"®^  pagans  who  hated  the  Britons  all  the 
tlieOr«at  more  because  many  of  them  were  Christians. 

aadBndand.  g^^  before  the  newcomers  had  long  been 
settled  the  Christian  church  was  planning  to  convert  them, 
as  it  had  already  converted  so  many  wild  peoples.  It  is  in 
Rome  itself  that  the  first  stirrings  of  interest  in  pagan 
England  is  found.  The  story  is  well  known.  Walking  one 
day  in  the  market  place,  Grregory,  a  monk  of  Rome,  notices 
fair-haired  captives  offered  for  sale.  He  enquires  who  they 
are  and  finds  they  are  Angles,  subjects  of  .^Ua,  king  of  Deira 
in  England.  They  shall  be  angels,  singing  Allelujah,  and 
saved  de  ira  Dei  (from  the  wrath  of  God),  said  the  punning 
Gregory.  His  heart  was  touched ;  he  resolved  to  go  himself 
to  teach  the  pagan  people  of  England.  But  the  Romans 
reUed  upon  him  as  a  leader  and  would  not  let  him  go,  and 
only  after  long  delay  and  when  he  had  become  Pope  was  he 
able  to  send  a  strong  mission  to  England  under  the  monk 
Augustine. 

Of  all  the  heathen  kings   who  ruled  in  England  at  this 
Aofaitine  *i™®  t^^  most  enlightened  was  Ethelbert,  lord 

lands  in  Kent,  of  the  men  of  Kent.  He  had  travelled  in 
foreign  lands  and  had  married  a  French  princess  Bertha, 
who  was  a  Christian.  When,  therefore,  Pope  Gregory  sent 
missionaries  t9  t'^apb  the  heathen   English,   it  was  to  the 
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|4Tig»1nm  of  Kent  that  they  first  went  Augustine  snd  his 
monks  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  place  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Jutes  had  first  moored  their 
boats.  In  fear  and  dread  the  Roman  band  disembarked, 
for  terrible  tales  had  reached  them  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
English.  Upon  the  mainland  thsy  did  not  venture,  but  sent 
messengers  to  Ethelbert,  who  dwelt  at  Canterbury,  telling 
him  that  they  had  come  from  Rome  to  bring  him  joyful 
tidings  of  a  kingdom  that  should  never  end.  Ethelbert  was 
cautious;  he  replied  that  the  monks  must  stay  where  they 
were  till  he  had  time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  to  settle 
what  to  do  with  them ;  for  the  present  they  would  be  supplied 
with  all  they  needed.  A  few  days  later  the  king  went  over 
to  Thanet  and  sent  for  the  strangers  to  come  before  him. 
He  chose  to  receive  them  in  the  open  air  that  he  might  be 
the  safer  from  possible  witchcraft.  Bearing  a  silver  cross  as 
their  banner  and  chanting  a  litany  as  they  walked,  Augustine 
and  his  fellow-monks  advanced  toward  the  Kentish  king  in 
solemn  procession.  When  they  halted  before  Ethelbert, 
Augustine  proclaimed  at  once  to  him  and  his  courtiers  the 
Gospel  he  had  come  so  far  to  deliver.  The  king's  answer  was 
still  guarded : — 

"  Your  words  and  your  promises  sound  fair  to  me,  but  they 
are  new  and  full  cf  strange  meaning,  and  I  will  not  forsake 
for  them  that  which  I  and  my  fathers  and  all  the  English 
have  so  long  believed.  Nevertheless,  since  you  have  come 
from  far  to  show  us  what  you  hold  for  truth  we  will  not  harm 
you,  but  will  give  you  both  a  house  to  live  in  and  food  to  eat ; 
nor  do  I  forbid  you  to  preach  and  to  win  to  your  faith  such 
of  my  folk  as  will  hearken  to  your  words." 

More  than  this  the  missionaries  could  not  reasonably 
expect  at  first.  Augustine  and  the  other  monks  settled  in 
Canterbury,  the  chief  town  of  Kent,  and  soon  the  progress  of 
the  new  faith  was  very  rapid.  Many  of  the  men  of  Kent 
became  Christians,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Ethelbert 
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himself  was  baptized    into    the    new    religion.     Augustine 
became  the  first  bishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  Ethelbei-t  the  monks  found  a  vise  friend  and  a  just 
Th«  Lawi  of  ri»ler.  Not  only  was  he  the  first  English 
»thelb«rt.  king  who   became   a   Christian ;  he  was  also 

the  first  to  give  his  people  written  laws.  The  Dooms,  as 
they  are  called,  consist  of  about  ninety  short  sentences, 
stating  what  fine  is  to  be  paid  for  any  particular  personal 
injury :— "  If  one  man  do  strike  another  with  the  fist,  on  the 
nose— three  shillings."  In  eariier  times  the  English  had  been 
governed  by  unwritten  customs,  but  soon  after  Ethelbert's 
conversion,  perhaps  about  600  a.d.,  these  written  laws  were 
prepared.  No  doubt  the  king  learned  from  Augustine  and 
his  monks  that  it  was  a  goxl  thing  to  let  the  people  see 
clearly  what  the  laws  were  by  having  them  in. writing. 

From  Kent,  Christianity  soon  spread  into  the  neighbouring 
Paulinas  goes      kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.     Though 
toHorthumbria.  Wessex,    Mereia   and    Northumbria    still    re- 
mained heathen  there  was  promise  of  change  when  a  daughter 
of  Ethelbert  and  Bertha  married  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
and  took  with  her  to  her  northern  home  a  little  body  of 
Christian  priests.     Among  them  was  Paulinus,  an  earnest  and 
lofty-minded  man.     At  first  King  Edwin  gave  little  heed  to 
the  missionaries,  but  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  summon 
all  his  wise  men  to  discuss   the   new   doctrine.      It  was  a 
notable  assembly.     To  each  man  in  turn  the  king  put  the 
same  question :  "  Shall  we  worship  the  gods  of  our  fathers  or 
shall  we  follow  the  teaching  of  Paulinus?"     When  the  turn 
of  Coifi,  the  chief  of  the  pagan  priests,  came,  he  answered, 
"  I  know  that  these  gods  that  we  have  so  long  worshipped 
have  no  power  in  them.     For  of  all  thy  people,  O  king,  none 
has  served  them  more  diligently  than  I,  yet  there  be  many  to 
whom  thou   hast  shown  greater  favour  and  many  who  are 
more  prosperous  in  all  their  doings.     Now  if  the  gtds  were 
strong  they  would  rather  aid  me  who  have  served  them  so 
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faithfully.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  what  these  men  have  to 
tell  UH,  and,  if  we  find  their  Jaw  lietter  than  our  own,  then  let 
us  serve  their  God  without  delay." 

Another,  to  whom  the  king  appealed,  struck  a  deeper  notey 
when  he  spoke  of  the  mystery  of  life:  "O  king,  in  comparison 
with  the  life  unknown  to  us  a  man's  life  in  this  world  seems 
to  me  like  the  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  hall  where  you 
sit  over  the  fire  at  meat,  with  your  warriors  and  wise  men, 
heedless  of  the  storm  outside.  The  sparrow,  I  say,  flies 
through  the  warm  room  and  out  at  once  into  the  open  ;  after 
a  moment  of  rest  she  is  gone  from  our  ken.  Such  seems  to 
me,  O  king,  the  life  of  man.  It  endureth  but  for  a  moment, 
and  we  know  neither  what  went  before  nor  what  will  follow 
after.  If,  then,  these  strangers  can  tell  us  of  the  Before  and 
the  Afterwards,  let  us  learn  of  them  and  follow  their  teaching." 

From  these  word"^  it  is  obvious  that  the  pagan  creed 
had  little  hold  on  Mwin  or  his  people,  and  probably  there 
were  few  regrets  when  he  ordered  its  altars  to  be  destroyed 
and  accepted  Christianity.  He  built  a  wooden  Church  at 
York  and  made  Faulinus  the  first  Bishop  of  York.  Tliousands 
of  his  people  were  baptized,  and,  since  Edwin  was  lord  over 
all  the  other  English  kings,  excepting  only  the  king  of  Kent, 
when  he  became  a  Christian  it  seemed  likely  that  the  whole 
country  would  follow  the  example  of  so  potent  a 'leader. 
But  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  scorned  the  new  faith.  With 
great  vigour  he  attacked  Edwin  and  soon  won  cruel  successes. 
Edwin  he  killed  in  battle ;  he  destroyed  the  new  church  and 
sent  Paulinus  with  Edwin's  widow  and  children  back  to  Kent. 
For  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  if  Christianity  was  wholly  rooted 
out  of  Northumbria. 

Elsewhere,  however,  it  was  making  progress.  While  Roman 
The  Monk!  of  missionaries  were  in  England,  monks  from 
lonaln  Ireland  were  preaching  to  the  Picts  of  what 

KorUmmteU.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^l  Scotland,  and  to  the  Scots  who 
had  already  begun  to  settle  there.    The  Irish  monk  Columba. 
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with  twelve  chosen  companions,  reared  a  humble  monasterj 
on  the  lonely  lona,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
To  this  island  came  in  time  a  royal  exile,  Oswald,  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Noi-thumbria.     Under  the  teaching  of  the  Irish 
monks  he  became  a  Christian,  and  when  Edwin  was  killed 
and  Oswald  was  called  to  rule  Northumbiia,  he  sought  at 
lona  for  priests  once  more  to  convert  his  dominions  to  Christ. 
At  first  the  task  seemed  hopeless.     It  was  useless,  the  priests 
reported,  to  preach  to  a  people  so  hard-hearted  and  so  barbarous 
as  the  English.      But,  when  the  missionaries  came  back  thui 
to  report  their  failure,  Aidan,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  monks 
at  lona,   rebuked  their  despair.     He  asked,   "Was  it  the 
people  who  were  hard,  or  you  who  expected  too  much  of 
unlearned  hearers?"    The  words  showed  that  the  speaker 
was  himself  the  fittest  leader  for  the  great  work.     He  went  to 
Northumbria,  and  on  the  little  piece  of  sandy  ground  which 
we  know  as  Holy  Island,  a  spot  nearly  as  bleak  and  lonely  as 
lona  itself,  he  founded  a  second  lona.     Through  the  valleys 
and  moors  of  northern  England  he  wandered  on  foot,  telling 
the  peasant  people  of  riches  in  which  poor  men  might  shabe, 
and  of  a  kingdom  in  which  all  men  were  equal.     He  had  the 
loyal  support  of  King  Oswald,  himself  a  pupU  of  the  lona 
monks.     The  king  went  about    with    his   beloved  bishop, 
interpreting  for  him.     In  such  ways  no  doubt  a  king  might 
serve  his  people  better  than  as  a  leader  in  battle.     But  the 
warrior  arm  was  necessary  too,  for  the  old  pagan  leader  Penda 
of  Mercia,  who  had  killed   Edwin,  attacked  Oswald  a  few 
years  later  and  killed  him  on  the  field  of  battla     Once  more 
the  Christian  missionaries  met  a  severe  check;  yet,  though 
Penda  lived  and  died  a  follower  of  the  heathen  gods,  his  son 
Peada  embraced  the  new  religion,  and  under  him  Mercia,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  old  faith,  became  Christian. 
bad  already  been  converted  by  Roman  missionaries. 
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Among  the  English  the  new  faith  wrought  many  and 
OhiuMdiMto  8"***  changes.  They  became  less  brutal 
OhrlaUaiiltir.  Gradually  slavery  died  out,  and  personal  good- 
ness came  to  be  admired  no  less  than  the  personal  valour 
so  glorified  by  the  fierce  English.  As  a  Christian  land, 
England  had  very  much  more  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  than  heathen  England  ever  had.  Englishmen 
began  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  they  brought  back  with 
them  larger  ideas,  a  taste  for  new  pursuits,  and  a  scorn  of  the 
old  barbarous  ways.  For  instance.  Bishop  Wilfrid  of  York,  after 
a  visit  to  Rome,  came  back  determined  that  the  new  church 
which  he  was  building  at  York  should  have  glass  and  not  dried 
bladder  in  its  windows.  His  friend,  Benedict  Biscop,  brought 
masons  from  France,  who  taught  the  English  to  build  stone 
houses  and  stone  churches.  Music,  architecture,  and  poetry, 
all  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  new  religion,  and  each 
played  its  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  English  race. 
Something,  too,  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the 
different  kingdoms  the  new  faith  did.  A  Northumbrian  and 
a  Mercian  might  find  themselves  fellow-pilgrims  to  some 
Kentish  shrine,  or  fellow-students  in  a  Wcssex  monastery, 
and  inevitably  those  who  shared  the  belief  that  all  men  were 
brothers  ceased  in  time  to  regard  neighbours  of  the  same 
blood  as  deadly  enemies. 

Christianity  gave  England  her  first  poet.  Ceedmon  was  a 
__,  ^^  cow-herd,  whose  business  it  was  to  tend  the 
flrrt  BnsUiIi  cattle  belonging  to  the  famous  monastery  of 
Po«t  Whitby.     It  was  the  custom  when  the  day's 

work  was  over  for  the  servants  to  sit  together  over  the  fire 
in  the  great  hall  to  tell  tales,  to  sing  songs,  and  play  upon 
the  harp.  But  Csedmon  knew  no  songs,  and  so,  when  his 
turn  drew  near,  he  always  rose  from  the  table  and  went  away 
Once  when  he  had  thus  gone  from  the  feast  to  the  stable, 
busied  himself  with  the  care  of  the  animaUt,  and  then  laid  down 
to  rest,  there  came  to  him  in  a  dream  One  who,  calling  him 
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by  his  xtMBM,  taid,  «8ing,  CiBdinon,  some  song  to  Me.»    "1 
OMinot  iing,-  answered  the  cow-herd;  ««for  this  caufw  left 
I  the  feast  and  came  hither."      "Nevertheless,"  said  the 
Stranger,  "you  shall  sing  to  Me."    "What  shaU  I  sing?" 
Mked  Oedmon.     «  The  beginning  of  things  created,"  said  He. 
So  the  cow-herd  sang,  and  when  he  awoke  from  his  sleep  he 
stiU  remembered  the  song  he  had  sung  in  his  vision.    The 
Abbess  of  Whitby  was  the  saintly  Lady  HUda,  and  when  she 
heard  the  stmnge  story  of  the  cow-herd  and  his  dream  she 
caused  to  be  read  to  him  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  and  bade 
him,  if  he  could,  to  turn  it  into  verse.    Ahnost  at  once  he 
did  as  desired,  and  then,  the  Lady  Hilda  "embracing  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  man,"  commanded  that  Ctedmon  should  leave 
the  tending  of  cows  and  be  received  into  the  monastery.    The 
monks  taught  the  new  brother  about  the  beginning  of  things 
created,  and  he  wove  what  they  told  him  into  beautiful  vewe, 
as  he  had  done  in  his  dream.     "In  all  he  wrote  his  will  vm 
to  draw  men  away  from  the  love  of  evil,  and  to  incite  them 
to  w^Kloing."    His  great  poem  is  written  in  old  English,  a 
voy  different  language  from  the  English  we  now  speak.     la 
It  he  tells  us  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  of  the  Life  of  ChrmL 
of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

To  England,  Christianity  gave  not  only  her  first  peet  bafc 
Bads  tbe  lint  *^^  ^^'^  ^^^  historian.  It  is  in  the  writings 
gjflWi^  of  this  historian,  Bede,  the  monk  of  Jarrow, 

that  we  read  these  delightful  oW  take  <rf 
Augustine  and  Ethelbert,  of  Paulinus  and  Edwin,  of  the 
^w-herd  and  his  heavenly  visitor,  of  Aidan  m^  of  OswiOd. 
Yet  none  of  these  stories  is  more  beautiful  thaa  the  stoir  of 
the  death  of  Bede  himself,  in  the  monasteiy  where  his  whole 
busy  life  had  been  spent  His  History,  the  wo,*  of  many 
y^rs,  had  long  been  finished,  and  another  work,  his  trans- 
lation  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  was  almost  compieta  "Learn 
with  what  speed  ye  may,"  Jie  said  to  the  w^^ang  scholan 
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about  hi«  dck  bed,  "  for  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  be  hero." 
Steadily  on  through  bi8  last  day  on  <9arth  tlie  old  man 
worked.  "There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  lad  who 
wrote  at  Bede's  dictation,  "but  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  question 
thyself  any  longer."  But  Bede  toiled  on  and  by  the  evening 
the  last  sentence  was  written.  "Most  dear  Master,  it  is 
finished  now,"  said  the  scribe.  "  You  say  truly,"  replied  the 
dying  man,  almost  with  his   last   breatii,   "all  is  finishetl 

DOW." 

Chief  Dates. 

A.D. 

597.    AogutiiM  Isnda  in  Kent 

(off,  Paolinas  converts  Edwin. 

^33.  Defeat  and  death  of  Eklwin. 

634.  Conversion  of  NorthumhriH  by  IriMh  missionaries, 

635.  Conversion  of  Wessex  by  Roman  miuionariea. 
664.  Csadmon  at  Whitby. 

735.    The  death  of  Bede. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

Not  long  after  the  English  invaders  had  finally  defeated 
Bw  nipnmaer  *^®  British  at  Chester,  they  were  waging  crue\ 
ofHortlMimbna,  warfare  among  themselves.  Each  division 
MTtnthoeiitaxy.  struggled  to  make  good  its  leadership  of  the 
others.  First  one  petty  king  and  then  another  would  lead  ah 
anny  into  his  neighbour's  dominion,  defeat  him  and  force  him 
to  own  the  victor  as  overlord.  It  was  Northumbria  that 
came  especially  to  the  front  after  the  battle  of  Chester,  and 
though  often  hard  pressed  by  its  growing  rival  Mercia  on 
the  south,  and  by  the  fierce  Picts  on  the  north,  it  kept  the 
leading  position  for  eighty  years.  But  at  length  its  enemies 
triumphed.  In  a  great  fight  with  the  Picts,  a  nephew  of  the 
good  king  Oswald  lost  his  whole  army  and  his  life,  and  with 
his  death  the  glory  ,of  Northumbria  passed  away.  Only 
strong  men  could  hope  to  keep  the  chief  place  in  those 
troubled  days,  and  the  later  Northumbrian  kings  were  not 
strong. 

Mercia  then  took  the  lead  among  the  English  kingdoma 

The  raprbmacy  ^^  **^®  ^^^^  kings  under  whom  she  kept  this 
of  Mer^  position,  Offa,  the  last,  was  also  the  wisest  and 

•IChtb  centaiy.  the  most  capable,  the  greatest  king,  indeed,  that 
had  yet  appeai-ed  in  England.  He  was  a  fighter ;  he  defeated 
the  men  of  Kent  and  the  West  Saxons,  and  he  struck  a 
sledge  hammer  blow  against  the  old  enemy  the  Britons.  Up 
to  this  time  the  river  Severn  had  formed  a  boundary  between 
the  English  and  the  Britons,  but  Offik  crossed  it,  captured 
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ESurewsbury,  the  Welsh  king'F  capital,  and  carried  the  wac 
fer  into  the  heart  of  Wales.  To  protect  his  new  boundary 
he  then  built  the  great  earthwork  still  called  Offa's  Dyke, 
and  forbade  the  Welsh  to  venture  out  beyond  it.  Offa  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  fighter.  He  had  the  greatness  of 
Mercia  very  much  at  heart,  and  laboured  in  every  way  for  its 
welfare.  Among  his  subjects,  the  most  backward  of  all  the 
English  in  these  respects,  he  sought  to  encourage  art  and 
learning.     That  Mercia  should  no  longer  be  under  the  control 
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of  Canterbury,  he  persuaded  the  Pope  to  make  his  city, 
lachfield,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  He  made  a  written 
code  of  the  laws  by  which  his  dominions  were  governed.  But 
he  left  none  to  continue  his  work,  and  when  he  died,  Mercia 
fell  into  the  background. 

Wessex  in  the  south  then  came  to  the  front  under  a  great 
n*  immmaer  1®**^®"^*  Egbert  Clear-sighted  OflTa  had  seen 
ofWMMX,  that    this    young    prince    might    become    a 

alBtli  e«Btai7-  dangerous  enemy,  and  had  secured  his  exile, 
filgbert  fled  to  the  court  of  Charies  the  Great,  king  of  the 
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Franks,  who  was  buUding  up  his  empire  over  France,  and 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  even  claimed  to  succeed  the  old 
Roman  Em}>eror8.  From  Charles,  EgWt  learnwl  many 
lessons  in  tlie  arts  of  war  and  government,  lessons  which 
he  put  into  practice  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  the 
West  Saxons. 

For  twenty  yeai-s  he  was  king  over  the  West  Saxons  before 
m*  rule  of  he  felt  strong  enough  to  fight  the  Mercians. 
**«»•  Then  the  fierce  struggle  began.     At  EUandun, 

in  WUtshire,  in  a  battle  so  terrible  that  the   vanquished 
kingdom  never  recovered,  Egbert  slew  Mercie's  king.     This 
victory  he  followed  up  by  wresting  from  Marcia  the  over- 
lordship  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Essex.     Under  threat 
of   invasion,   Northumbria  next  submitted,  and   when    the 
East    Anglians    sought     Egbert's    protection,    his    triumph 
seemed  complete.     Once   victor,    Wessex    long  continued  to 
lead  the   English.     Slowly  the   spread   of  learning  and   of 
Christianity  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  a  union  of  the 
different  peoples,  and  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  such  a 
union  would  be  necessary  if  the  English  were  to  make  any 
serious  resistance  to  a  new  and  terrible  foe  that  threatened 
them  all.     This  new  menace  was  from  the  Northmen,  pirate 
hordes  coming  from  across  the  North  Sea,  as  the  Englisa 
themselves  had  come  long  before.     The  coming  of  the  North- 
men caused  very  great  suffering  in  England,  but  it  compelled 
the  English  to  stand  by  one  another.      It  even  drove  the 
Welsh  to  make  common  cause  with  their  ancient  foes  against 
the  new  invaders. 

They  came  first  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Oflk 
Ibe  coming  of  One  day  three  ships  anchored  off  the  coast 
the  Northmen,  of  Wessex  ;  from  them  landed  strange  warriors 
such  as  the  West  Saxons  had  never  seen  before.  The 
Chronicle  tells  us  the  i-est  of  the  story  in  two  grim  sentences: 
"Then  the  reeve  rode  against  them,  and  would  have  token 
them  to  the  king's  town,  for  he  wist  not  what  they  were;  and 
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they  there  slew  him.  Theee  were  the  firat  drip*  of  Danidi 
men  that  ever  sought  the  land  of  Engliflh  kin."  This  mm  tba 
beginning  of  terrible  things.  Seven  years  later  "the  harryii^ 
of  heathen  men  wretchedly  destroyed  God's  Church  at 
Lindisfarne  Isle,  through  fir.  and  slaughter."  Next  year 
"the  heathen  harried  among  the  Northumbrians,"  Then 
they  aj^)eared  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Then  "  King  Egbert 
fought  against  thirf;y-five  ship's  crews  at  Charmouth,  and 
there  was  much  slaughter,  and  the  Danes  held  the  field." 
These  dreaded  "heathen  men"  were  better  seamen  and  far 
more  cunning  foes  than  had  been  the  English  when  they  first 
came  to  Britain.  Though  most  of  them  came  from  Norway, 
the  English  called  them  all  Danes.  At  first  they  aimed 
merely  at  plunder.  Their  custom  was  to  land  near  some 
defenceless  town  or  rich  m<  lastery,  take  what  they  could 
carry  away,  set  fire  to  what  remained,  and  then  depart  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  come,  before  the  unhappy  English,  called 
hastily  from  field  or  farm,  could  muster  in  pursuit.  From 
such  marauders  no  part  of  the  country  was  safe,  but  it  was 
along  the  eastern  coast  that  their  ravages  were  most  terrible. 
The  Humber  gave  them  entrance  to  Yorkshire.  The  winding 
streams  of  the  fen  country  brought  them  to  rich  reg^ooa 
hitherto  thought  quite  safe.  When  the  black  sails  o€  the 
heath"-'  host  were  seen  among  the  meadows  horror  fell  upon 
the  '  glish ;  the  marshman  hid  with  his  cattle  among  the 
reeds,  and  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  the  nearest  town  in 
vain  quest  of  safety.  In  the  general  ternjr  a  new  clause  was 
added  to  the  Litany:  "From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen, 
good  Lord  deliver  us." 

At  first  only  pirates  seeking  plunder,  the  Danes  soon  grew 
Tli«7  stay  In  bolder.  On  headlands  and  little  islands  where 
^*'*"*-  they  could  spend  the  winter,  instead  of  retnni* 

ing  to  their  northern  homen,  they  buiit  themitelves  stnmg- 
holds.  Here  they  guarded  their  stores  and  treasures,  aad 
they  were  careful  to  baild  their  camps  dose  to  the  sea  so 
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tiiat  a  way  of  escape  was  always  open.  A  splendid  fighter 
was  the  Dane ;  wearing  mail-shirt  and  helmet  he  was  better 
eqtupped  than  the  ill-armed  and  ill-trained  English  peasant 
When  numbers  were  equal  the  Dane  could  do  more  than  hold 
his  own.  But  when  the  odds  were  against  him  he  was 
far  too  wary  to  fight.  Then  he  sought  shelter  in  his  rude 
fortress  which  the  English,  quite  unused  to  attacking  such 
defences,  hardly  ever  succeeded  in  storming. 

Of  all  the  English  kingdoms,  Wessex  alone,  perhaps  because 
TiMir  rnthlMs  °^  i^  remoteness  in  the  south,  offered  successful 
ooiuitiMU.  resistance    to    the    Northmen.      As    long    as 

Egbert  lived  they  were  kept  at  bay  there.     But  for  the  other 
kingdoms  of  which  he  was  only  overlord,  even  Egbert  couH 
do  very  little.     Egbert  died  iu  837  and  such  stormy  times 
followed    that    when,  thii-ty-four    years    later,   in   871,   his 
grandson  Alfred,   whom  we  still   reverence  as   Alfred  the 
Great,  became  king  of  Wessex,  he  found  almost  no  kingdom 
left     Both  in  the  north  and  in  the  remoter  south  the  North- 
men had  attacked  England  as  persistently  as  the  English  them- 
selves had  assailed  the  country  three  hundred  yep*^  earlier. 
They  took  and  ravaged  York,  cruelly  slaughterin        a  rulers 
and  people  alike.     Soon  we  find  them  much  fartht    south  m 
East  Anglia,  where,  after  a  stem  fight,  they  captured  the  king 
Edmund.     The  fierce  pagans  offered  the  monarch  his  life  if  he 
would  renounce  his   Christian   faith  and   rule  under  them. 
When  he  refused  they  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  amused  them- 
selves by  making  him  a  target  for  their  arrows ;  at  last  sated 
with  this  savage  play,  they  cut  off  his  head.     The  tide  of 
conquest  svept  farther  west  and  south.     To  churches  and 
monasteries  the  Northmen  were  especially  hostile,  and  many  a 
blackened  ruin  marked  the  track  of  desolation.     At  Crowland 
and  at  Peterborough  they  burned  and  pillaged  the  abbeys 
with  ghftfitly  slaughter  o£  the  iutuates.     In  time  the  assailants 
passed  on  to  Kent  and  sacked  Canterbury.     When  the  men 
of  Kent  tried  to  buy  them  off  they  took  the  money  and  used 
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it  to  equip  themselvM  better  for  the  work  of  plunder,  lliejr 
captured  and  Mckod  London,  and  at  Unt  Winnheiiter,  tiw 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wemcx,  fell  before  tliem. 

Alfred's  father,  Ethelwulf,  and  three  (;f  hiii  brothem,  had 
Mtni.  M«f  of  """'^^  ^"  ^'"^  during  the  dark  yearn  while  theM 
Wmmms,  igbU  thingfi  were  happening.  It  was  in  the  very 
tiM  MorttunsB.  year  of  Alfred's  accession  to  the  throne  that 
the  Danes  entered  Wessex.  There  was  a  terrific  struggle, 
for  Wessex  was  the  lant  standing  grounrl  that  the  English 
race  now  held  on  the  island,  and  to  lose  Wessex  meant  to 
lose  all.  In  a  single  year  Alfrerl  fought  in  half  a  dossen 
bloody  battles.  Wessex  was  now  left  alone  to  carry  on  the 
struggle,  and  bar!  Alfred  been  less  courageous,  less  wise,  or 
less  determined,  the  fate  of  England  might  have  been  sealed. 
By  bitter  experience  Alfred  learned  that  it  was  hard  to  beat 
the  Danes  in  battle,  and  impossible  to  st«'>rm  their  strongholds. 
For  the  time  he  contented  himself  with  trying  to  prf>t©ct  his 
people  from  pillage.  At  first  he  was  able  to  persuade  the 
Danes  to  retire  to  Gloucester.  But  new  hordes  pcmred  in, 
and  when  a  Danish  fleet  came  sailing  up  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  a  second  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  the  host  at 
Gloucester  broke  their  pledged  word  and  joined  the  new- 
comers with  such  vigour  that,  for  the  time,  Alfred's  cause  was 
hopeless.  Some  of  his  people  fled  beyond  seas  to  other  lands, 
some  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  new  comers.  Alfred 
himself  with  a  small  band  escaped  to  the  woorls,  to  live  a  wild 
and  hunted  Ufa  At  the  coming  of  winter,  on  the  little 
marah-girt  island  of  Athelney,  he  and  a  few  faithful  followers 
hid  themselves.  Here  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  the 
heathen  host  and  weave  plans  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the 
return  of  spring  made  it  possible  to  renew  the  struggle.* 

*At  Athelney,  in  169:t,  a  beautiful  br<»ch  was  dug  up,  made  of  gcAd 
aad  polished  crystal,  aii<i  Dea"i^«'  the  iu.^  riplioii  :— 

AELFRED  ME      lEHT  GEWYRCAK. 

Alfred  &•«  hwl  worked. 

This  jewel  mnat  have  been  lost  by  the  king  during  his  three  months'  coo- 

oealment  oa  the  Isle — the  darkest  and  anfaafqneat  time  in  his  wh<^  lils 

—•ad  ham  lain  hidden  in  Uw  eartii  Ux  man  than  d^t  hundrsd  jmn. 
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During  these  long  winter  months  Alfred  was  not  idle. 
Alftsdoooqusrs  Perhaps  now  and  again  mmsengera  nmy  have 
thtXortliinaii.  crossed  the  fens  to  his  hiding  place,  bringing 
news  of  secret  preparations  in  many  a  Wessex  homestead  for 
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one  last  effort.  At  last,  when  the  days  began  to  lengthen, 
Alfred  came  forth  from  his  marshy  reti-eat.  Bands  of  West 
Saxons  from  Somerset,  from  Wiltshire,  and  from  Hampshire 
flocked  to  his  side,  "  and  they  were  right  glad  at  his  coming." 


THE  OOMINO  OF  THE  KORTHMXV       4I 

The  English  army  fell  upon  the  Danes,  defeated  them  at 
Edington,  besieged  their  Cfnp,  "and  there  sat  fourteen  days," 
till  Iiunger  forced  the  Northmen  to  yield.  Only  a  few  months 
earlier  it  had  seemed  as  if  Wessex  was  conquered,  as  if 
England  was  lost  to  the  English  and  to  Christianity,  and 
must  become  a  Danish  country,  and  now,  how  changed  was 
the  outlook !  Alfred  had  saved  Wessex,  and  by  saving 
Wessex  he  had  saved  England.  With  his  conquered  foes 
he  dealt  gently.  He  required  that  their  leader,  Guthrum, 
should  be  baptized  and  do  homage  to  him  as  overlord. 
Though  he  >ade  the  Danes  leave  Wessex  for  ever,  the  north 
and  east  of  England  he  left  under  their  control,  and  it  was 
long  known  as  the  Dane-lagh,  that  is,  the  land  under  Danish 
law.  Guthrum  was  baptized  with  thirty  of  his  chief  men, 
and  Alfred  became  his  god-father,  *'  and  feasted  him  twelve 
days ;  and  Alfred  honoured  Guthrum  with  rich  gifts."  Those 
of  the  Northmen  who  did  not  wish  to  live  peacefully  in 
England  crossed  the  Channel,  and  many  of  them  continued 
their  roving  life  in  the  land  we  now  call  Franca 


Caiir  Dates. 

A.D. 

607-68S  Northombria  first  among  the  English  kirgdoma 

757~79^  Meroia  first  amoug  the  English  kingdoms. 

835.  Egbert  defeats  the  Mercians  &'c   Ellandun,    and   W( 

becomes  first  among  the  English  kingdoms. 

836.  Egbert  defeats  the  Northmen. 

855.    The  Northmen  for  the  first  time  stay  all  the  winter  in  England. 
86a    The  Northmen  sack  Winchester. 
867.    The  Northmen  take  York,  and  overran  Northumbria. 
871.    Alfred  begins  to  reign. 

879.    Alfred  defeats  the  Danes  at  Edington,  and  makes  peace  with 
Gatbrom. 


CHAPTER   VI 


▲UTBBD  AKD    HIS  SUOOnSOBS 


For  thirty  yean  Alfred  reigned  in  Weasez.  As  we  hat« 
TiM  vlM  rate  <^li^'^7  seen,  during  the  first  eight  he  waged 
of  UtnA  %b»  ceaseless  warfare  with  the  Danes ;  during  the 
''**^  remaining  twenty-two  he  devoted  himself  to 

building  up  his  kingdom.  For  a  possible  renewal  of  the 
struggle  he  prepared  himself  by  strengthening  those  points 
in  his  defences  of  which  bitter  experience  had  shown  the 
weakness.  Alfred  is  one  ot  the  world's  great  men,  and  he 
planned  England's  defence  skilfully.  Since  he  had  learned  the 
▼alae  of  good  ships  and  good  sailors,  he  made  the  improvement 
of  the  English  navy  one  of  his  first  cares.  He  had  felt  the 
need,  too^  of  well-armed,  well-trained  soldiers,  and  this  need 
he  supplied  by  compelling  all  owners  of  five  hides  of  land  to 
follow  him  to  battle  whenever  he  took  the  field.  He  had 
seen  the  sufferings  caused  by  famine,  when  war  had  called 
away  even  those  who  should  have  stayed  at  home  to  sow  and 
to  gather  the  harvest,  and,  to  make  this  impossible  again,  he 
divided  the  fighting  men  of  every  district  into  two  equal 
parts,  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  turn,  and  one  to  be 
always  free  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  at  home. 

Th(>  ]and  was  in  a  sad  plight.     Its  to<vns  lay  in  ruins; 
JOB  great  i^  monasteries,  the  only  schools,  were  deserted; 

Tvfinmis.  trade  had  almost  disappeared.      Bnt|  though 

hampered  by  feeble  health,  and  never  free  for  a  moment  from 
the  danger  of  fresh  Danish  outbreaks,  the  yoong  king  set 
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hrvnUj  to  work  at  hi*  great  taik.  Sadly  changed  were  the 
timet ;  he  could  remember  the  day*  when  foreigneni  oame  to 
England  to  be  educated,  but  now  few  teachers  or  echolan, 
schools  or  libraries  were  to  be  found  in  the  land.  Tet  he 
tells  us  "all  may  be  set  right  if  we  have  only  stillness. " 
Alfred  founded  monasteries  and  brought  to  them  wise  mMi 
from  the  Continent  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Wessez.  He 
himself  wrote  books,  and  he  also  translated  other  works  into 
the  English  tongue.  He  built  and  fortified  towns.  He 
re-acranged  the  Dooms  of  Ethelbert  and  other  old  English  laws, 
not  venturing,  he  tells  us,  "  to  set  down  in  writing  much  ot 
my  own,  for  it  was  not  known  to  me  what  of  it  would  please 
those  who  should  come  after  me."  Trade  he  encouraged 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  so  that  the  English  merchants 
began  once  more  to  carry  to  foreign  ports  Cornish  tin,  lead 
from  the  Peakland,  and  the  coveted  English  wool,  and  to 
bring  back  silks  and  gems,  gold,  fine  cloth  and  glass,  and 
many  other  precious  and  beautiful  things. 

For  his  people  Alfred  did  as  much  by  his  example  as  by ' 
llMgMatness     ^^^  work   he  performed.     In  dark  days  his 
of  Alfted.  strength  and  boldness  had  inspired  his  people 

with  new  courage  and  in  time  of  peace  his  influence  was  not 
less.  To  his  court  flocked  the  wise  and  the  good,  timid 
scholars  sure  of  sympathy,  dwellers  in  far  lands,  sea  captains 
who  had  explored  unknown  oceans.  As,  after  the  custom  of 
the  time,  the  court  moved  from  place  to  place  so  that  the 
king  might  hear  complaints  and  settle  disputes,  the  English 
in  all  parts  of  the  land  were  stirred  to  love  and  reverence  by 
his  beautiful  character,  by  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his 
life,  and  by  his  tenderness  towards  the  poor.  "I  desire," 
said  Alfred,  "to  leave  to  the  men  that  come  after  me  a 
remembrance  of  me  in  good  works."  And  his  desire  was 
granted.  The  figures  of  the  old  kings,  Danes  and  English, 
who  schemed  and  fought  till  death  overtook  them,  pass  before 
08  like  shadows.     Only  one  form  stands  oat  clearly  among 
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them— the  form  of  Alfred  the  Qrent,  Alfred  the  Truth-teller, 

Alfred  whom  his  people  calletl  "  England's  Comfort" 

Alfred  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  who  inherited 

^^^  some  of  the  greatness  of  his  father.     Alfred's 

Alflrsd's  SOB,        ^^"^   against   the  Danes,   his  noble  work   in 

*!!?°!f.l?^  organizing  his  own  kingdom,  left  Wessex 
of  thsBBCllsh.  .111 

unquestionably  the  first  of  the  English  states. 

It  grew  steadily  in  wealth  and  importance  and  soon  absorbed 
other  kingdoms.  Alfred's  daughter  married  the  ruler  of 
Mercia  and,  when  her  husband  died,  this  ''Lady  of  the 
Mercians"  showed  the  qualities  of  her  great  father,  joined 
Edward  in  warring  on  the  Danes,  still  a  menace,  and  finally 
broke  their  power  in  the  Midlands.  When  she  died  Edward 
assumed  the  rule  over  her  land,  Mercia.  East  Anglia  and 
Essex  he  also  won ;  other  neighbours  acknowledged  his  sway 
and  there  were  few  in  England  to  question  the  fitness  of  the 
title  which  he  in  the  end  assumed,  that  of  "  King  of  the 
English."  It  was  to  clr.jn  more  than  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  and  to  this  day  Edward's  descendants  sit  on  the 
English  throne. 

But,  though  Edward  had  become  king  of  the  English,  much 
AthflitSB's  '**'^^  remained  to  do  before  the  whole  land  was 
victory  at  really  subject  to  his  house.     His  son  Athelstan 

■™»*'*'^  was  worthy,  too,  of  his  grandfather,  Alfred. 
Not  only  did  he  complete  the  conquest  of  the  north  of 
England  but  he  even  asserted  his  sway  over  the  Scots  and 
the  Welsh.  This  was  not  effected  without  a  notable  struggle. 
The  Scots  leagued  themselves  with  the  Welsh,  Picts,  and 
Danes  to  resist  the  aggressive  English  king,  and  the  union 
of  peoples,  so  long  bitterly  opposed,  shows  how  keenly  they 
felt  the  common  danger.  Against  these  varied  elements, 
Athelstan  won  at  Brunanburh,  in  the  north,  a  complete 
though  bloody  victory ;  when  the  sun  went  down  five  of  his 
kingly  foes  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  Atheletan  had  made 
good  his  claim  to  supremacy. 


ALFRED  AND  HIS  8U0CB880B8 


After  Aihelstan  died  in '940,  the  most  notable  ruler  wm 
Theitronffmte  ^''"  nephew  Edgar,  who  became  king  in  969, 
ofBdcar.  when    only  sixteen    ytmn   of   age.      Though 

leaving  some  of  the  English  pro\'noea  nnder  their  local 
rulers,  Edgar  made  it  dear  that  ho  was  master  of  all  England. 
He  preserved  such  order  and  quiet  in  his  dominions  that  be 
was  known  as  "  the  peaceful  king."  Yet  he  was  ceaselessly 
active.  Every  year  he  went  up  and  down  England  to  make 
sure  that  the  laws  were  enforced  and  that  tlie  poor  were  not 
oppressed.  On  the  sea,  too,  he  was  strung.  He  had  three 
considerable  fleets,  and  with  them  he  is  said  to  have  sailed 
round  hb  whole  coast  every  spring.  Edgar  was  a  small  man, 
and  the  story  goes  that  King  Kenneth,  of  Scotland,  at  a  feast 
once  asked  why  he  and  other  kings  should  serve  one  80 
insignificant  in  stature.  Edgar's  prompt  answer  was  to  lead 
Kenneth  to  a  wood  where  the  two  were  alone,  to  hand  him  ft 
sword  and  to  challenge  him  to  prove  in  single  combat  which 
was  the  better  man.  '*  It  is  not  good  that  a  king  should  be 
swift  Muth  his  tongue  as  thou  art,  unless  he  be  also  swift  and 
strong  in  battle."  Kenneth  promptly  asked  pardon;  obviooaly 
King  Edgar  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

By  Edgar's  side  was  the  churchman,  Dunstan.  When  <mly 
The  rsforms  of  twenty-one  he  was  abbot  of  the  great  monastery 
I><uuiUii.  of  Olastonbury,  and  from  the  first  he  showed 

stem  resolve  in  reforming  abuses  and  in  rebuking  lax  morals ; 
even  kings  felt  the  sting  of  Dunstan's  reproaches  for  evil 
conduct,  and  for  his  plain  speech  he  was  more  than  once 
dismissed  from  court.  But  Eldgar,  though  his  own  faults 
were  rebuked,  kept  Dunstan  supreme  in  the  Church  and 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not  since  Alfred  had 
there  been  such  effective  lead  in  all  reforming  work.  The 
long  wars  with  the  Danes  had  caused  many  of  the  English 
to  relapse  into  something  like  paganism.  Dunstan  saw  that 
the  Church  must  uplift  the  English  by  education.  He  made 
the  priests  learn  toades  that  tLey  might  thoaaselves  teach  the 
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pMple  how  to  worii.  He  rebuked  the  worldly  prMtioe*  d 
the  olergj  and  forbade  them  to  liunt  or  to  play  with  dice. 
OoMM  drinking  botita  were  too  common  among  the  English, 
and  it  i«  said  that  Dunstan  invented  an  ingenious  way  of 
maricing  how  much  was  held  in  the  drinking  cups  of  the  time, 
that  men  might  know  the  quantity  they  consumed  and  learn 
moderation.  With  Edgar  anrl  Dunstan  working  together, 
England  became  something  like  an  orderly  realm. 

Edgar  died  in  975,  and  was  succeeded  first  by  an  elder  son, 
Hm  TMlmsss  '^^  then,  four  years  later,  by  his  younger  son 
•J2*jgj*  ^  Ethelred,  who  reigned  for  thirty-seven  years, 
aad  tlM  retora  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  himself  the  reputation  of  the  worst 
ertheOaass.  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  He  was  called 
Unready  or  Unred-ig,  because,  in  all  he  did,  he  acted  without 
rede  or  counsel.  His  weakness  was  soon  known,  and,  in  the 
rery  year  after  his  succession,  Northmen  from  Denmark  and 
Norway  once  more  began  to  ravage  the  land  which  they  had 
left  in  peace  for  over  a  hundred  years.  Dunstan  soon  died ; 
there  was  then  no  strong  man  to  lead  the  English  to  victory, 
and  after  suffering  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Danes  at  Maldcm, 
they  were  foolish  enough  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  Swegen  Fork-beard,  the  Danish  king,  to  buy  from  him 
a  temporary  truce.  This  only  provided  the  Danes  with 
increased  means  to  attack  England.  In  his  attempts  at 
resistance  the  unlucky  king  proved  as  ill-advised  as  in  his 
submission.  When,  counting  upon  the  English  king's  loyalty 
to  his  bargain,  Swegen  went  back  to  his  own  land,  Ethelred, 
perhaps  thinking  himself  safe  for  the  moment,  ordered  all 
the  Danes  in  England  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands  to  be 
put  to  death.  Among  those  who  perished  were  Swegen's 
sister  and  her  husband.  Of  course  the  Danish  king  panted 
for  revenge,  and  in  the  following  year  he  came  to  seek  it  in 
foil  measure. 


▲LTRID  AMD  BIS  tUOOSSBOBS 
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When  they  cmim  Uie  Dmim  met  h«re  and  th«re  with 
"  hard  hand  play,"  but  usually  it  seemed  easier 
tu  the  Engliith  to  hrilie  their  foes  to  go  away 
than  to  6glit  thoui.  Bitter  jealoUHies  kept  the 
English  from  union,  and  the  Danes  were  alert  and  rapid  foes. 
"Ever,"  says  the  Chrtmicle,  "th«y  returned  to  their  ship* 
wiUi  booty.  And  when  they  went  to  their  ships  then  ought 
oar  forces  again  to  have  gone  out  against  them  until  Uiey 
should  land  ;  but  it  was  at  that  time  that  our  forces  went 
home ;  and  when  they  were  eastwards,  then  were  our  forces 
westwards  ;  and  when  the  Danes  were  southwards,  then  were 
our  forces  kept  northwards.  Then  were  all  the  wise  men 
called  before  the  king  that'they  might  haply  counsel  how  this 
land  might  be  defended.  But,  although  they  did  devise  some* 
thing,  yet  did  not  their  counsel  endure  even  one  month ;  at 
last  there  was  no  chief  who  would  assemble  forces,  but  each 
fled  as  best  he  might,  nor,  at  the  last,  would  even  one  shire 
assist  another." 

When  further  opposition  seemed  useless  the  £!nglish  CounoQ 
TteDudsh  ^^  Wise  Men,  the  fore-runner  of  the  later 
OonquMt  Parliament,  submitted  to  Swegen,  and  Ethelred 

fled  over  the  sea  to.  the  home  of  Emma,  his  Norman  wile. 
Then  the  Dane  was  lord  of  England.  Within  a  few  months 
Swegen  died,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Canute.  With  Swegm 
dead,  the  English  sent  to  recall  Ethelred,  declaring  that  no 
lord  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lord,  if  he  would 
but  promise  better  rule  than  he  had  given.  So  Ethelred 
came  back  to  his  people,  and  both  he  and  Canute  claimed  to 
rule  in  England.  When  in  a  year  or  two  Ethelred  died,  his 
son,  Edmund  Ironside,  carried  on  the  struggle  He  was  of  a 
character  very  different  from  his  weak  father.  During  his 
short  reign  of  seven  months  he  fought  five  battles  with  tLa 
Danes,  and  in  three  of  them  he  was  victor.  At  length  an 
agreement  was  made  by  v  !ch  Edmund  was  to  keep  Wessez, 
London,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England,  while  Canute 
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.-uled  over  the  remainder.  But  Edmund's  early  death  put  an 
ead  to  this  arrangement,  and  then  Wessex  aubmitted  to  the 
Dane,  and  Canute  became  sole  king  of  all  England. 
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Chikt  Datk 

Reign  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

Meroia  sabmits  to  Edward. 

East  Anglia  and  Essex  submit  to  Edward. 

The  Northumbrians  chose  Edward  for  father  and  lord. 

Reign  of  Athelstan. 

He  defeats  the  Scots,  Welsh  and  Danes  at  Brunanburh. 

Reign  of  Edmund. 

Reign  of  Eadred. 

Reign  of  Edwy. 

Reign  of  Edgar.    He  is  chosen  king  of  all  the  EnglidL 

Dunstan  becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Reign  of  Edward. 

Reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

The  Danish  invasions  begin  again. 

Massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred's  order. 

S^egen  invades  England. 

Ethelred  dies.     Edmund  reigns  for  seven  months. 

Canute  is  chosen  king  of  all  England. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CANUTE  AND   HIS  SUCCESSORS 

Next  to  Alfred,  Canute  the  Dane  is  the  most  interesting 
TlM  gnaHiMM  sovereign  in  English  history  before  the  Norman 
of  OaanU.  Conquest     Though  he  ended  his  reign  almost 

as  a  Christian  saint,  he  began  it  as  a  lawless  pagan.  When 
at  twenty-two  he  became  king  over  all  England,  he  proved 
harsh  and  pitiless.  He  drove  out  of  England  the  baby 
^ildren  of  his  rival,  Edmund  Ironside,  and  murdered  the 
v.i»ly  one  of  their  uncles  who  was  not  in  safe  hiding  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Of  the  great  overlords  of 
provinces  he  put  two  to  death.  Yet  to  England  he  gave 
really  strong  rule.  Under  him  she  was  set  free  from  her 
long  fear  of  the  terrible  Northmen,  for  no  Danish  fleet  would 
harry  her  coasts  while  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  also  king  of 
the  English.  He  put  his  own  earls,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
Ealdormen  or  Aldermen,  over  the  difierent  divisions  of 
England,  which  were  so  well  ruled  that  progress  and  pros- 
perity were  very  marked.  As  soon  as  he  felt  his  position 
secure,  he  showed  himself  eager  to  win  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  English,  and  to  make  them  forget  that  he  was  a  foreign 
conqueror.  His  great  fleet  he  sent  back  to  Denmark,  and 
with  it  most  of  his  troops,  keeping  with  him  only  a  small 
guard  composed  of  English  as  well  as  Danish  soldiers. 
The  English  were  much  pleased  when  Canute  married 
Emma,  the  widow  of  King  Ethelred,  and  made 
oath  before  the  Council  of  Wise  Men  to  govern 
fay  tiie  English  laws  in  force  under  Edgar.      EngH«hm«n 
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•qiially  with  Danes  he  choee  for  high  offices  ahont  his  penon, 
and  so  little  time  did  he  spend  in  Denmark  that  the  English 
felt  they  were  first  in  his  tlioughts.  When,  in  his  later 
years,  Canute  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  wrote  from  there  a 
striking  letter  to  his  English  subjects.  "Let  those  in  charge 
ol  the  government,"  he  said,  "do  no  injustice  to  poor  or  rich, 
as  they  value  my  friendship  and  their  own  souls.  Equally  to 
those  who  are  noble  and  co  those  who  are  not  let  their  dues 
be  given  according  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  turning  aside 
shall  be  allowed,  either  through  fear  or  favour,  or  for  the 
filling  of  the  treasury ;  I  need  no  money  gathered  for  me  by 
injustice.  I  send  this  letter  before  me  that  all  the  people  of 
my  realm  may  rejoice  in  my  Veil-doing;  for,  as  ye  know  well, 
I  have  not  spared,  nor  will  I,  to  spend  myself  and  my  toil  for 
what  is  needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Among  the  Ealdormen  chosen  by  Canute  was  Godwin,  Earl 
TlMitoaof  **'  Wessex,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  by 

aodwlii.aiid        *^®  ^orce  of  his  own  character  rose  to  be  the 
tts  nray  ©f        chief  subject  in  the  realm.     So  powerful  did  hf 
become  that,   when  death  claimed  the  great 
Canute,  most  of  the  English  wished  that  Harold,  Godwin's 
elder  son,  should  succeed  to  the  throne.     For  the  time  this 
was  not  to  be.    Godwin  himself  favoured  the  claims  of  Hardi< 
Canute,  son  of  Canute  and  Emmaj  so  firmly  rooted  was  the 
Danish  ruler's  line  in  the  affections  of  the  English  tha€, 
as  yet,  few  wished  to  recall  the  sons  of  the  English  Ethelred 
from  their  Norman  exile.     But  none  the  less  was  the  Danish 
line  destined  to  have  only  a  short  sway  in  England.     Not 
Godwin's  favourite  Hardicanute,  but  this  prince's  brother, 
Harold  «  Hare-foot "  first  took  the  throne.     He  soon  died 
and  when,  at  last,  Hardicanute  ruled,  evil  days  fell  upon 
England.    By  heavy  taxes  he  turned  the  people  from  him ; 
he  "did  nothing  that  was  royal  in  the  whole  of  his  reign," 
w«  are  told.    So  petty  and  vindictive  was  he  towards  his 
dead  brother  and  predecessor  that  he  oaoaed  his  body  to  be 
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takdu  from  the  grave  and  cast  into  a  ditch.  Fallen,  indeed, 
waa  the  Danish  line  from  the  standard  of  the  great  Canute, 
and  when,  after  two  years,  Hardicanute  died  childless,  the 
Danish  sway  was  at  an  end  The  old  royal  line  of  England, 
the  line  of  Alfred,  now  at  last  came  back,  for  with  the  consent 
of  all,  Edwanl,  known  as  the  Confessor,  half-brother  of 
Hardicanute  and  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  became  king  of 
England. 

Edward  the  Confessor  had  been  reared  at  the  court  of  his 
Bdward  the  relative  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  proved  to 
OoBfiMsor.  be  more  Norman  than  English  in  his  tastes 

and  sympathies.  He  was  already  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
since  early  childhood  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  English 
people  and  the  English  tongue.  The  Normans,  among  whom 
his  life  had  been  spent,  were  the  stateliest,  bravest  and  most 
progressive  race  in  Europe.  It  was  natural  that  Edward  should 
prefer  their  customs  to.  those  of  the  ruda  English,  who  only 
ridiculed  the  fine  clothes  and  dainty  manners  of  the  foreigners 
brought  over  by  the  new  king  to  England.  Edward  himsdf 
shared  the  fastidiousness,  but  not  the  courage,  of  his  Norman 
friends.  His  was  a  gentle,  timid  nature,  happy  in  the  society 
of  monks  and  priests,  shrinking  from  rude  sports  and  warlike 
pursuits. 

Between  Edward  and  Godwin  a  quarrel  soon  broke  oatb 
Sdward'B  ^®    bluflF   old    earl  was  bitterly   jealous  <rf 

anairclwltli  Edward's  Norman  friends,  and  in  turn  was 
****'^  himself  despised  by  them.   .When  Edward's 

brother  was  mysteriously  killed,  the  king  believed  that  the 
mtirder  was  planned  by  Grodwin,  and  showed  that  he  under- 
stood the  earl  as  little  as  the  earl  understood  him.  The 
quarrel  grew  in  bitterness  until  at  length  Edward  determined 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  turbulent  subject  To  his  aid  he  called 
the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  jealous  of  Godwin's 
power,  and  prepared  for  battle.  For  the  time  Godwin  was 
beaten.    With  his  three  sons  he  fled  from  England.    But  it 
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WM  only  for  a  brief  exile ;  since  his  only  offence  was  dislike 
of  the  strangers,  he  was  popular  with  the  English,  who  soon 
forced  Edward  to  recall  him.  When  once  restored  to  power 
his  influence  was  quickly  supreme.  His  son,  Tostig,  became 
Edward's  chief  friend,  and  another  son,  Harold,  was  made 
Earl  of  East  Anglia. 

Whei ,  within  a  year  of  his  return,  Godwin  died,  Harold 
^rumwy  of  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Wessex,  as  well 

VomundTs         "*  ^  ^^  father's  power.     The  weak  Edward 
S!Sf^^°P<»^       had  now  learned  to  lean  wholly  on  the  sons  of 
Godwin.    Tostig  he  made  Earl  of  Northumbria, 
and  to  Harold  he  left  the  chief  management  of  the  kingdom. 
But  a  formidable  rival  to  Harold  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
.  It  happened  ilM,  during  a  storm  in  the  Channel,  Harold  had 
suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  was  taken 
before  Edward  the  Confessor's  cousin,  "William,  the  Norman 
Duke.     At  this  time,  though  only  about  four  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  William  had  successfully  triumphed  oiVOT  many 
powerful  enemies,  and  was  the  ablest  general  and  A.l6eBman 
of    his    time.      Keenly  ambitious,  he    had  already  visited 
Edward  in   England,  and  had  hardly  concealed  his  design 
to  win  thrt  realm.     To  him  Norman  rule  in  England  seemed 
not  unnatural      His  visit  was  during  the  days  of  Norman 
supremacy;  many  Normans  were  in  high  office  in  England; 
the  Norman  tongue  he  heard  on  all  sides ;  and  he  had  only  to 
look  back  to  the  days  of  Canute  to  see  how  faithfully  the 
English  could  serve  a  foreign  ruler.     So,  when  accident  placed 
Harold  in  William's  power,  he  took  advantage  of  the  chance  to 
draw  from  Harold  an  oath  to  do  all  he  could,  on  the  death*  of 
Edward,  to  help  William  to  secure  the  English  throne.     It 
was  not  long  befora  the  crisis  came,  for,  soon  after  Harold's 
rfetum  home,  Edward  the  Confessor  died. 

By  an  oath  wrung  from  him   under  compulsion,  Harold 
could   fairly  claim  to  be   in   no  way  bound.     He  himself 
the  person  whose  succession  to  the  nKjldlf^wf  Edward 
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WM  most  natural,  and  so  it  came  about  that,  on  Um  day 
after  Edward's  death,  Harold  was  duly  chosen 
king  of  England.  He  was  not  a  descendant 
BdwsrdM  of  the  royal  line  of  Egbert,  but  his  claim  to 

^''*  the  throne  was  the  best  of  all  possible  claims, 

for  the  Wise  Men  named  him  as  the  one  man  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  nation  together  in  a  time  of  great  danger  and 
difficulty.  It  was  for  England's  sake,  as  much  as  for  his  own, 
that  Harold  broke  his  oath. 
At  once  he  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
the  south  coast  and  to  prepare  to  resist  the 
invasion  which  he  had  only  too  good  reason  to 
toattadc  fear.     William  of  Normandy  lost  no  time  in 

pushing  his  claim  to  the  English  throne.  At 
once  on  the  death  f  Edward  he  sent  over  messengers  to 
demand  the  crown  and  to  remind  Harold  of  his  promise^ 
When  he  learned  that  Harold  had  himself  taken  the  throne, 
he  denounced  him  as  a  perjurer  and  forthwith  planned 
a  great  expedition  to  England.  Had  he  crossed  without 
delay  he  would  have  found  Harold  ready  to  receive  him, 
but,  happily  for  the  Norman  cause,  as  the  event  proved,  his 
great  fleet  took  long  to  equip,  and  unfavourable  winds  caused 
further  delay.  By  this  time  Harold  was  less  well  prepared, 
for  the  harvest  time  had  come,  and  he  was  unwillingly  obliged 
to  let  his  men  depart  to  their  homes  to  gather  their  crops. 

William  was  not  the  only  invader  getting  ready  to  attack 
TtettCs  attack  ^"K^*'^'^  Harold's  own  brother,  Tostig,  had 
on  Harold  b««n  driven  from  his  earldom  because  of  his 

""*  *s*>»^  Qyfn  misrule,  and  now  he  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  more  successful  Harold.  Taking  refuge  in 
Norway  he  had  persuaded  the  king  of  Norway  to  join  him 
in  an  expedition  into  England,  and,  while  Harold's  sway  was 
still  young,  the  two  allies  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a  large 
army.  To  confront  the  danger  Harold  hastened  northwards^ 
gathering  troops  as  he  went,  and  the  brothers  met  in  deadly 
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eoofliot  »t  Stunford  Bridge.  Heavy  within  him  inuft  hvn 
been  Harold's  heart  as  he  faced  his  own  brother  in  war,  for  he 
was  sorely  needed  in  the  south  where  the  Normans  mi^t 
land  at  any  nKHneni  But  he  defeated  his  foes  and  left 
Tostig  and  his  ally  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  When,  three 
days  later,  William  landed  at  Pevensey,  a  panic-stricken 
horseman  brought  the  news  to  York,  where  Harold  and  his 
weary  soldiers  were  resting  and  making  merry.  *'Had 
I  been  there,"  cried  the  English  king,  "they  shoaki  never 
have  made  good  their  landing."  With  all  possible  speed 
he  marched  southwards  again,  sending  before  him  messengers 
in  all  directions  to  bid  every  Englishman  hasten  to  the 
defence  of  his  country.  By  some  his  call  was  not  heeded 
even  in  this  hour  of  need ;  there  were  great  earls  who 
stayed  away,  because  they  were  jealous  of  Harold's  power, 
and  not  unwilling  to  see  it  destroyed.  He  waited  for  a  few 
days  in  London,  bat  the  Normans  were  ravaging  the  soutii 
with  such  barbarity  that  further  delay  was  impossible.  With 
his  hastily  collected  army,  Harold  marched  out  to  meet  than, 
and  when  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  near  HiMrfatigif 
the  decisive  moment  for  England  had  come. 

Before  the  battle  William  told  his  soldiers  that  he  had 
n»  batUs  come  to  England  to  secure  the  throne,  which 

tf  ■asttafs.  King  Edward  had  left  to  him,  and  to  punish 
Harold  for  his  broken  oath.  The  Nramans,  he  said,  were 
brave  and  always  victorious,  while  the  Englidi  were  a  natiim 
of  cowards  who  had  already  been  conquered  by  the  Danes. 
If  the  victory  fell  to  his  side  he  vowed  to  build  a  great 
ninster,  on  the  spot  where,  looking  across  to  Harold's  hostile 
irray,  he  could  see  the  English  Standard  and  the  Goldai 
jDragon  of  Wessex  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Before  the  battle 
Harold  also  spoke  to  his  soldiers.  He  bade  them  ronember 
th&b  they  were  fighting  for  their  homes  atid  for  their  country ; 
though,  he  said,  the  Normans  were  no  mean  foes,  all  would  be 
W^  if  they  oould  only  keep  ihak  strong  pott  on  tiie  hilUiifo; 
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tfiejr  most  itand  still  and  let  the  Normans  aRsaalt  them 
they  ■tood  j  whatever  happened  they  were  not  to  break  their 
ranJn.  This  was  aound  policy  and  it  shows  that  Harold  waa 
a  great  general.  But,  except  for  a  small  body  of  household 
troops,  his  soldiers  were  badly  trained ;  many  of  them  were 
ooontry  folk,  armed  only  with  scythes,  with  spades  or  hoes. 
Though  they  had  loyally  obeyed  his  summons,  the  best  will  in 
the  world  could  not  make  such  ragged  peanants  a  d<  ciplined 
force  At  to  face  the  trained  Norman  horsemen. 

When  the  fight  began  Harold  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
Dtftel  tad  English  array  wielding  his  mighty  battle-axe. 

dsatH  of  The  Normans  advanced,  headed  by  their  court 

"*"***•  minstrel,  who  sang  songs  of  battle  and  marched 

gaily  to  his  death,  tossing  his  sword  into  the  air  and  catching 
it  again.  First  the  Norman  archers,  then  the  foot-soldien^ 
and,  lastly,  the  horsemen  tried  to  storm  the  hill  but  could  not 
When  they  wavered  and  turned,  a  cry  arose  that  the  Duke 
waa  killed.  That  his  men  might  behold  him  living  William 
tore  off  his  helmet  and  rallied  them  for  a  second  charge.  . 
With  his  own  hand  he  killed  Gurth,  Harold's  brother,  and 
many  others  among  the  flower  of  Harold's  army  fell  in  this 
second  attack.  But  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  English  still  kept 
their  ranks  on  the  hill-side.  At  last  William  determined  to 
try  cunning.  He  commanded  his  men  to  feign  flight ;  and  the 
ruse  succeeded.  Many  of  the  English,  weary  of  standing 
still,  disobeyed  orders,  broke  their  lines  and  followed  the 
Normans  down  into  the  plain.  Their  rashness  cost  them  dear. 
The  Normans  faced  round  and  became  in  their  turn  pursuers. 
Some  of  them  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  then  the 
English  line  was  broken.  The  Normans  closed  in  on  Harokl, 
who,  with  his  body-guard,  still  stood  firm  round  the  Royal 
Standard.  Repeated  assaults  failing,  William  commanded  his 
archers  to  shoot  into  the  air  that  their  arrows  might  fall  on 
the  heads  of  the  Englishmen.  One  of  these  arrows  struck 
Harold  in  the  eye  and  he  fdl  down  r^ortally  wounded.    Bat 
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•till  his  fut  dwindling  band  (rf  friends  and  foUowera  toa^i 
<m,  Tainlj  as  it  proved,  for  when  the  sun  set  the  best  men  in 
England  lay  dead  upon  the  fatal  field  and  William  had  won 
a  battle  and  a  kingdom. 

We  have  now  seen  Britain  conquered  four  times,  first  by 
-.    ^^  the    Romans,    secondly    by  the  Angles    and 

eonqassts  Saxons,   then,  after  it  had  become  England, 

I^ttMBomaas.  |,y  t^^  Danes,  and  lastly  by  the  Normans. 
The  Romans,  though  merciless  as  long  as  the  Britons  resisted 
them,  yet  tried  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  conquered  people, 
taught  them  the  language  and  much  of  the  civilization  of 
Rome,  and,  as  time  went  on,  introduced  among  them  Christi- 
anity. -  In  time  the  Britons  accepted  the  rule  of  the  Romans, 
recognized  their  superiority  and  became  willing  pupils. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  second  conquest  of  Britain 
n,  tlM  »ngw«h  ^<u  quite  different.  The  invading  Angles  and 
oonaiMst.  Saxons  had  no  Mrish  to  civilize  the  Britons,  but 

were  in  fact  more  uncivilized  than  the  Britons  themselves. 
They  wished  to  secure  ihe  land  as  their  own,  and  so  a 


ruthless  type  of  conquest  went  on  for  nearly  200  years  till,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  the  only  Britons  left  were  women 
and  slaves. 

The  invasions  of  England  by  the  Danes  also  spread  ovw  a 
m,  tlis  T*fi«'"*  great  many  years.  But  this  struggle  was  not 
oonansst  quite  of  the  same  type  as  that  between  the 

English  and  the  Britons.  The  Danes  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  English,  and  spoke  a  language  not  very  different. 
They  were  still  heathens  while  the  English  had  become 
Christians,  and  this  difference  in  religion  caused  the  early 
conflicts  to  be  very  fierce  and  crueL  But,  because  so  like  the 
English  in  other  respects,  it  was  in  course  of  time  possible 
tor  the  Danes  to  make  a  lasting  peace,  to  settle  down  as  the 
neighbours  of  the  English,  and  even  to  adopt  their  religion. 
So  it  happened  that  by  Alfred's  time  many  Danes  were  living 
peacefully  side  by  side  with  the  English.    When*  later  oi^ 
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Ourats  the  Dum  Mtoally  became  king  of  all  TCwgUff^,  ^ 
ehange  involved  was  not  great  No  large  body  ol  new  invaders 
took  pouessiim  of  any  part  of  the  country;  what  really 
hai^>ened  was  that  the  people  already  inhabiting  the  ooantnr 
became  the  subjects  of  a  new  and  foreign  king. 

Snd^  conquest  was  quite  unlike  the  ruthless  and  cruel 
!▼,  tts  Vonnaa  desolation  of  the  English  invaders  in  an  earlier 
Mm^utlL  age ;  it  may  be  called  merely  political  conquest, 

and  the  later  Norman  Conquest,  was  of  the  same  kind.  The 
question  which  was  settled  at  Hastings  was  not  whethw 
Normans  or  English  were  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  countiy, 
but  whether  the  Englishman  Harold  or  the  Norman  William 
was  to  be  the  king  of  the  English.  Though  Normans  occupied 
all  the  leading  posts  and  offices  and  made  a  great  change  in 
the  life  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Normans  who  became 
inhabitants  of  England  after  the  conquest  was  not  great,  and 
in  time  ihe  few  who  dwelt  in  the  country  lost  their  aepante 
nationality  and  became  Englishmen. 
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A.D. 
10x7-1035. 
IOI8. 

xa3S-i040. 
1040-1043. 
1043-1066. 
C066,  Jan. 

Sqit.as. 

Oct  14. 


Cnur  Datmb 

Reign  of  Canute. 

Canate  promises  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Edgar. 

Reigu  of  Harold  Hare-foot. 

Reign  of  Hardicanute. 

Reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Harold  is  chosen  king.      William,  sends  messengers  to 

claim  the  crown. 
Harold  defeats  Tostig  and  the  King  of  Norway  aib  ths 

battle  of  Stamford  Bridge. 
Battle  of  Hastings.     Death  of  Harold. 


ENGLISH   KINOS  FROM  KOBERT  TO  EDWARD 
THE  CONFESSOR 


Eglicrt 

(802-839) 

I 
Ethelwulf 

(839  858) 


Etheibald 
(858-860) 


I 
Ethelbert 

(860-866) 


Ethelred  I 
(866-871) 


Allred 
(871-901) 


Edward  the  Elder 
(901-925) 


Athelstan 
(925-940) 


Edmund  1 
(940-946) 


Edred 
(946-96S) 


Edwy 
(955-959) 


I 


Edgar 
(959-975) 


Edward 
(976-979) 


Kthelred  the  Unready 
(979-1016) 


Edmund  IronsideH 
(1016) 


Danish 

Kings 

(1017-1042) 


Edward  the  Confeaaor 
(1042-1066) 


CHAPTEU     VIII 


THE   NOKMAN    KINGS 


AiTER  his  great  victory  William  waited  at  Hastings  for  a 
,^^^  few  days  in  or«ler  to  see,  as  the  Chronicle  tells 

Ittflonnw*  Mug  us,  "  whether  men  would  come  to  bow  before 
ofBacianA.  him."  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  instead 
the  English  named  Edgar,  the  grandson  of  Eklmund  Ironside, 
as  king,  and  showed  a  resolve  to  continue  the  fight.  But  the 
usual  quarrels  weakened  them,  and  when  William  marched  to 
London  he  found  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  powerful  Earls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  had  retumc'l  to  the  north 
with  their  followers;  the  Londoners,  deserted  and  with  the 
conqueror  at  their  gates,  quickly  decided  to  yield.  Headed  by 
Edgar  himself,  their  newly-chosen  king,  the  chief  men  marched 
to  meet  William,  and  to  offer  him  the  crown.  The  conqueror 
accepted  their  unwilling  submission,  and  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  on  Christmas  Day. 

Thus  did  the  Norman  duke  become  king  o2  the  English. 
But  not  till  nearly  five  years  ha.'  passed  was 
f^yf^fi^         his  conquest  complete.     Of  the  south-east  he 
William's  was  quickly  master,  but  as  yet  he  had  no  real 

""^*^*  power  over  the  north  or  the  west.     A  force 

sent  by  William  to  Durham  met  a  t«'rribl<  fate.  The  leader, 
Robert  of  Comines,  had  entered  and  Ix-gun  to  pillage  the  city 
when  the  English  attacked  him  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
Some  of  the  Normans  were  burned  with  the  buildings  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Their  leader  was  killed  and,  of  about 
1,000  men,  but  one  wounded  refugee  escaped  to  cany  to 

» 
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^K^UJAm  the  awful  tale.  When  he  could  he  took  a  tntihle 
revenge.  He  marched  through  the  north,  and,  says  a  reoo»4 
of  his  time,  *'8et  no  bounds  to  his  fury,  condemning  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  toa  common  fate.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  wrath  he  ordered  the  com  and  cattle,  with  the  implements 
of  husbandry  and  every  sort  of  provisions,  to  be  collected  in 
heaps  and  set  on  fire  till  the  whole  was  con8umed,  and  thus 
destroyed  at  once  all  that  could  serve  for  the  support  of  life 
in  tiie  whole  country  lying  beyond  the  ..iumber;  .  .  . 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  perished  of  want;  .  .  .  innocent  children,  youths  in 
the  prime  of  their  age,  and  gray-haired  old  men,  alike  died 
from  hunger."  To  hold  down  the  English,  William  built  at 
the  chief  danger-points  immensely  strong  Norman  keeps  and 
castles  which  the  English  were  impotent  to  assault ;  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  Tower  of  London,  where  William's 
work  stands  almost  unchanged  to  this  day. 

From  one  who  evidentl"  knew  the  Conqueror  we  have  this 
muam's  account  of  ais  character :   *'  William  was  a  very 

«*•«•«'•'•  wise  and  "■  great  man  and  more  honoured  and 

more  powerful  than  any  that  came  before  him.  ...  So 
also  was  he  a  very  stem  and  wrathful  man,  so  that  none 
durst  do  anything  against  his  will,  and  he  kept  in  prison 
those  who  acted  against  his  pleasura  ...  Amongst  other 
things  the  good  order  that  William  set  up  is  not  to  be 
forgotten ;  it  was  such  that  any  man  who  was  himself  aught 
might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with  a  bosomful  of  gold 
unmolested ;  and  no  man  durst  kill  another,  however  great 
the  injury  he  had  received. 

"The  king  was  also  of  great  sternness,  and  he  took  from 
his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold,  and  many  hundred  pounds 
in  silver,  and  this  with  little  right  and  little  need.  He  was 
given  to  avarice  and  loved  gain."  William,  he  tells  us,  was  a 
mighty  hunter  and  made  cruel  laws  to  preserve  this  sport  for 
himsell     "  He  made  large  forests  for  the  deer,  and  enacted 
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kwt  tberawith,  no  that  whoever  killed  a  hart  or  a  hind  shoald 
be  Uinded.  An  he  forbad  killing  the  deer,  no  alno  the  boafR ; 
and  he  loved  iho  tall  HtagH  m  tlic>ir  father.  He  alito  appointed 
concerning  the  hares  thot  tiM'y  should  go  free.  The  rich 
complained  and  the  jioor  murmunxl,  but  ho  wan  so  sturdy 
that  he  recked  nought  of  them.  They  must  all  will  what  the 
king  willed,  if  they  w  >!  live,  or  would  keep  their  lands,  or 
would  hold  their  y 
rights.  Alas!  f.  it 
carry  himself  i'l  i  * 
The  estate?  i  mi  o'! 


.li,  or  would  be  maintained  in  their 
-ii'    Id  ao  exalt  himself  and 
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property.     Iv  us  -.pa 
man  of  prominence  o.' 
his  jiace.     But  thf  ^< 
hand ;  he  levied  taxeh. 
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'*  *'■•  i<':i  shmen  who  had  fought 
in  >  lowe'd  upon  his  Norman 
I'  l<t/er  rebels  also  lost  their 
thit  whenever  any  English- 
1,  or  i»'l  Into  disgrace,  a  Norman  took 
IS  t'lei  .selves  felt  William's  heavy 
.  rii  gi\^i,  rigour,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  know  what  his  people  could  pay,  he  ordered  to  be  made 
the  great  survey  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  The  Chronicle 
describes  how  Domesday  Book  came  to  be  written: — 

"The  king  took  much  thought  and  held  deep  speech  with 
his  wise  men  concerning  the  land,  how  it  was  settled  and 
with  what  manner  of  men.  Then  sent  he  all  over  England, 
into  each  shire,  and  had  it  made  out  how  many  hides  there 
were  in  the  shire,  and  what  the  king  himself  had  in  lands  and 
in  live  stock,  and  what  moneys  he  ought  to  have,  every  twelve 
months,  oflF  the  shire.  Also,  he  caused  men  to  write  how 
much  land  his  archbishops  had,  and  hi  bishops  and  abbots 
and  earls,  what  and  how  much  ever^  man  in  England 
possessed,  in  land  and  live  stock,  and  how  much  it  should  be 
worth.  So  narrowly  did  he  enquire  that  there  was  not  one 
single  hide,  not  one  yard  of  land  or,  even, — it  is  shame  to  be 
telling  of,  but  he  did  not  think  it  shame  to  be  doing — one 
ox,  nor  one  cow,  nor  one  pig,  that  was  not  set  down  in  the 
record." 
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A  man  bo  syatemat'c  and  8o  thorough  left  his  mark  upon 
w«m«m'-  England.     When  Domesday  Book  was   oom- 

ia  pleted,  William  summoned  all  his  chief  men  to 

meet  him  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  there  told 
them  that,  no  matter  what  duty  the  small  landholders  owed 
to  the  great  lords  from  whom  they  might  hold  their  land,  it 
was  the  king  whom  every  one  must  obey ;  to  him  all  must 
take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance.  Though  some  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles  chafed  under  a  policy  that  checked  their 
supremacy  over  their  own  people,  William  enforced  it,  and, 
as  a  result,  made  the  king  stronger  in  England  than  he  was 
in  other  sUtes  in  chose  days,  when  great  vassals  claimed  to  be 
almost  independent  of  their  sovereign.  To  the  Church  alone 
did  William  give  a  large  measure  of  independence.  For  the 
first  time  in  England  she  was  allowed  to  judge  the  clergy  by 
her  own  laws.  Clerics  no  longer  appeared  before  lay  judges— 
a  privilege  that  caused  trouble  in  later  days  when  Becket 
quarreled  with  Henry  II. 

With  his  power  at  its  height  the  Conqueror  was  struck 
Wimaml  down.     He  had  many  quarrels  with  Philip  of 

*^«»-  France,  and  in  1087  he  entered  and  devastated 

a  part  of  Philip's  dominions  with  the  uame  ruthless  cruelty 
that  he  had  shown  in  England.     The  town  of  Mantes  he 
burned ;  not  a  monastery  escaped,  and  even  nuns  seem  to 
have  perished  in  their  cells.     William  himself,  who  was  very 
corpulent,  sickened  from  the  excessive  July  heat;  he  was, 
moreover,  so  seriously  injured   by  the  jar  caused   through 
leaping  his  horse  over  a  ditch  that  he  took  to  his  bed  never 
to  rise  again.     In  those  last  days  he  recalled  and  tried  to 
make  amends  for  all  the  evil  of  his  life.     For  charity  he  left 
large  sums.     To  his  son  Robert  he   bequeathed  Normandy. 
Owing  to  the  cruel  bloodshed  which  he  had  caused  in  England 
he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  name  a  successor  to  its  throne, 
but  he  expressed  the  hope  that  his  son  William  might  succeed 
him. 
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Fortified  by  his  father's  wishes,  William,  who  was  sumamed 
wmiam  Bvftu  Ru^  hastened  to  England,  and  was  promptly 
iMoomM  IdBf.  crowned  king  on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror. 
The  barons,  who  had  hoped  for  the  easy-going  Duke  Robert, 
William's  eldest  son,  and  under  him  to  have  things  all  their 
own  way,  promptly  took  up  arms  against  the  new  king,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
native  English.  He  promised  them  that  many  of  their  old 
oppressions  should  end,  and  they  promptly  flocked  to  his  aid 
and  routed  the  rebels  in  the  lost  fight  between  Normans  and 
English  on  English  soil. 

It  was  not  long  before  Robert  had  other  plans  which 
carried  him  far  afield.     Away  in  the  East, 
Honnaady  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 

fttmKotMrt  treated  harshly  the  many  Christian  pilgrims 
flocking  to  visit  the  holy  places.  When  the  story  of  these 
hardships  reached  Europe  there  was  keen  indignation.  Peter 
the  Hermit,  a  great  preacher,  went  about  stirring  up  all  who 
could  bear  arms  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  land  of  sacred 
story  from  the  unbelievers.  It  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
adventure  to  suit  Robert.  For  ready  money  to  buy  his 
equipment  he  pawned  his  duchy  to  William  who  thus  gained 
Normandy  too,  and  was  no  more  disturbed  by  his  improvident 
brother. 

William  did  not  make  a  good  king.     Degi-aded  in  morals 
_      _.  and  selfish  and  cruel  he  laid  on  his  people  every 

Into  lootland  kind  of  lawless  exaction.  Yet  he  was  so  strong 
•Bd  WslM.  ^j^at  to  shako  off  his  rule  was  hopelesa     Some- 

times he  showed  himself  Ir-.  be  no  mean  soldier.  He  warred 
on  Scotland,  seized  much  of  what  is  now  Cumberland,  and 
forced  Malcolm  of  Scotland  to  do  homage  to  him.  Wales, 
too,  he  attacked,  and  when  ho  found  his  heavy  armed  horse- 
men useless  in  the  Welsh  mountains  ho  adopttnl  a  new  devioa 
He  declared  that  any  man  who  should  take  land  from  a 
Welshman  might  keep  it  for  himst>lf,  and  his  plan  answered 
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mwm^»tM  theWeW,  lowknds  were  mxm  conquered  by 
the  lengii«h  ^  ' 

ITieCaiurch  did  not  escape  WiUuun'slawleM  greed.     When 
Sl^Rf?"        ^^    «*ther'8    friend  Lanfranc,   Archbishop  of 
iMmroh.         Canterbury,    died,  William    seized    the    vaiit 
wvenuee  of  the  see  and  would  appoint  no  successor.     Only 
i^  some  years,  and  when  he  thought  himself  at  the  point  of 
death,  did  he,   in  fear  of  torments  after  death,  name  the 
laMned  and  holy  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric.     But  when  he 
i*eovered  he  gave  no  peace  to  Anselm  who,  at  last,  took 
wfiige  on  the  Continent  and  did  not  return  till  after  William's 
death.     This  event  occurred   with   tragic    st  Idenness.     On 
August   2     1100,   William   went  out   tu  hunt  in  the  New 
Forest     How  ,t  happened  we  shall  never  know,  but  in  the 
evening  a  poor  labourer  found  the  king's  body  lying  pierced 
with  an  arr.  w.     Perhaps  some  one  he  had  injured  took  his 
^     By  none  of  hU  subjects  was  he  mourned.     The  church 
Mis  were  not  tolled,  no  sacred  rites  hallowed  his  burial,  for 
]^lwhm,en  beUeved  that  his  soul  had  gone  stmight  to  hell, 
in  Im  days  all  justice  sank,  and  all  unrighteousness  arose 
B*^"  *°*^  therefore,  was  he  hated  by  the  most  part  of  his 

Since  Roberi!  was  far  away,  not  he,  but  Henry,  a  younger 
—  1  brother,  succeeded  William  Rufua.      He  was 

^  the  only  one  of  the  Conquerors  sons  who  was 
born  m  England.  UnUke  his  two  predecessors  he  understood 
tiie  .onguage  of  the  English,  and  he  was  in  some  respects  an 
Enghshman  rather  than  a  foreigner.  He  began  his  reign 
wisely-.  He  recaUed  Anselm;  to  please  the  English  he 
mamed  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironside:  and 
^gnwited  the  English  a  charter  in  which  he  promised  that 
the  Church  should  be  free,  and  that  he  would  abide  by  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  improved  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  MeanwhUe  Duke  Boberi;  was  hurrying  home 
from  the  ewt  to  secure  his  rights.     But  this  easy-^  Saaa 
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of  the  Ckxiqueror'i  mmm  Hoon  undertook  to  leave  Henry  in 
undisturbed  poHaemion  of  the  Engliiifi  throne,  on  ccmditicm 
of  receiving  a  penMion.  When,  a  little  later,  Robert  tried  to 
violate  this  bargain,  Henry  seized  him  and  kept  him  in  priwm 
for  well-nigh  thirty  years. 

Henry's  path  was  not  easy,  but  he  was  a  strong,  ruthless 
BlsooBfltot  m&n,  resolved  to  rule.  With  Anselm  he  was 
wlthABsclin  soon  at  strife.  Following  instructions  froui 
B(nne,  Anselm  declared  that  bishops  owed  obediaice  to  the 
Church  alone,  that  they  must  no  longer  admit  the  right  of  the 
king  to  invest  them  with  the  symlxjls  of  their  office,  and 
that  they  might  not  even  do  feudal  homage  to  him.  Henry, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
civil  matters,  the  bishops  should  receive  their  authority 
through  him.  There  was  a  long  quarrel,  but  since  each  side 
was  wise  enough  to  desire  a  peaceful  settlement,  it  was  at 
length  arranged  that  bishops  should  do  homage  to  the  king 
for  the  estates  they  held,  but  that  their  spiritual  authcuity 
should  come  not  from  him  but  from  the  Pope. 

Under  Henry,  for  the  first  time  since  the  conquest,  fighting 
j[uufn  ceased  in  England,  and  the  king  devoted  his 

jostifl*.  great  energy  and  ability  to  the  establishment 

of  a  strong  government.  He  put  down  crime  with  so  much 
vigour  that  he  gained  the  name  of  "Lion  of  Justice." 
Coiners  of  bad  money  lost  their  right  hands;  thieves  were 
hanged.  "  A  good  man  he  was,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "  and  aU 
men  went  in  awe  of  him.  He  made  peace  for  man  and  beast, 
and  no  man  durst  ill-treat  another  in  his  time." 

The  later  years  of  the  reign  were  uneventful.  When 
StcpbMi  his    only    son     was    drowned    at    sea,    Henry 

bMomM  king,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  made  the  barons  swear  that  they 
would  support  her  claims.  But  these  promises  were  made 
only  to  be  broken.  England  had  never  yet  been  ruled  by  a 
wcunan,  and  when  Henry  died,  the  nobles,  in  spite  of  their 
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Oftth,  ohose  hia  nephew,  Stephen,  to  be  their  king.  Their 
ohcnoe  meant  civil  war.  Helped  by  some  of  the  leading  barcms, 
Matilda  fought  for  her  father's  throne,  and  even  when  she 
gave  up  the  struggle  her  son  Henry  continued  it  Matilda's 
uncle,  the  king  of  Scotland,  tried  to  help  her,  but  the  army 
which  he  sent  into  England  met  disaster  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  successes,  Stephen  was  a  bad 
leader ;  he  was  far  too  weak  either  to  drive  back  his  ^lemies 
or  to  keep  the  unruly  barons  in  check  and  the  consequence  to 
England  was  anarchy. 

"When  they  [the  barons]  perceived,"  says  the  Chronicle, 
Ihs  Anarchy  "  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  b,  mild  man  and  a  soft,  and  that 
«^«r  nmun.  he  did  not  enforce  justice,  they  all  wondered. 
Though  they  had  sworn  oaths  to  him  they  kept  no  faith 
.  .  .  .  for  every  rich  man  built  hiimielf  a  castle,  and  they 
filled  the  land  with  castles.  They  {p^atly  oppressed  the 
wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at  these  castles,  and 
when  they  had  built  them  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they  believed  to  have 
goods,  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  woiron ; 
and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver  and 
tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable.  Never  were  any 
martyrs  tormented  as  these  were.  For  some  they  hung  up  by 
their  feet  and  smoked  them  'vith  foul  smoke ;  some  by  their 
heads  or  their  thumbs,  with  b-irning  things  around  their  feet. 
.  .  .  Many  thousands  they  wore  out  with  hunger.  I 
cannot  tell  of  all  the  wounds  and  tortures  that  they  put  upon 
the  wretched  men  of  this  land,  and  so  it  was  for  the  nineteen 
years  that  Stephen  was  king.  .  .  .  When  men  had  no 
more  to  give,  then  plundered  they  and  burned  all  the  towns, 
so  that  well  mightest  thou  walk  whole  day's  journey  nor 
ever  find  a  man  dwelling  in  a  village  or  its  lands  tilled. 

"Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh  and  cheese  and  butter,  for 
there  was  none  in  the  land; — wretched  men  wtarvetl  with 
hunger.    Somo  lived  on  alms.     Some  fled  the  country ;  never 
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wu  there  more  miaeiy,  and  never  acted  heathen  wmw  than 
theae.  ...  If  two  or  three  came  riding  to  a  town  all  the 
township  fled  heforo  them  and  thought  that  they  were  robbers. 
The  earth  bare  no  com ;  you  might  as  well  have  tilled  the 
sea,  for  the  land  was  ruined  by  such  deeds,  and  it  was  openly 
said  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept  These  things  and  mora 
£d  we  suffer  during  nineteen  years." 

In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  Stephen's  reign  by  his  time 
^  England  had  profited  greatly  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  Before  it  she  had  been  a  backward 
"*••  country.  William  of  Malmesbury,  a  monkish 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  in  England 
"the  desire  after  literature  and  religion  had  decayed  for 
several  years  before  the  Conquest  The  clergy,  contented 
with  a  very  flight  degree  of  learning,  could  scarcely  stammer 
out  tiie  words  of  the  sacraments ;  and  a  person  who  under* 
stood  grammar  was  an  object  of  wonder.  .  ,  .  Men 
passed  entire  nights  as  well  as  days  in  drinking."  The 
conquest  had  soon  brought  great  improvements.  Though  the 
few  years  that  followed  ike  battle  of  Hastings  were  hard  for 
the  English,  the  advantages  of  the  change  began  to  appear  as 
soon  as  the  country  settled  down  under  its  new  masters. 
Norman  kings  ruled,  and  Norman  barons  owned  estates,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  this  led  to  a  cor '  inual  coming 
and  going  between  England  and  her  more  ervilized  neighbours 
and  to  &e  vrider  culture  that  such  intercourse  involved, 
learning  made  great  progress ;  the  first  two  Archbishops  <rf 
Canterbury  chosen  by  the  Norman  kings  wwe  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  the  greatest  scholars  of  their  time. 

After  the  early  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  towns, 
Thegnnrtliof  ^^^t  grew  and  prospered.  Foreign  merchants 
*"**••  flocked  to   English  ports,  bringing  with  them 

wares  hitherto  unknown  to  the  backward  English,  and  opening 
up  new  trade  with  distant  lands.  The  strong  government  of 
the  Ccmquerw  and  his  youngest  bon  made  inland  traffic  safer 
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tl»a  it  bad  ever  been  before.  Kew  ofauidMi,  M»ey  acd 
OBftlea  Bjpmag  up  «U  over  the  oountiy,  and,  for  the  equipment 
ol  th«e,  oarpenten  and  maaona,  glaaa  and  metal  workers  weie 
■oon  in  draumd  New  crafts  also  grew  up  for  the  suf^ly  of 
luxuries  d  which  the  earlier  generatimi  of  Englishmen  had 
never  dreamed 

In  warfare,  too,  the  Englishman  now  learned  much. 
ftnjtevBSBts  Harold's  best  soldiers  had  fought  on  foot, 
in  waiftzt.  armed  with  shields  and  huge  battle-axes.  But 
soon  tiie  Normans  taught  their  conquered  foes  to  use  the  bow, 
to  fight  on  horseback  and  to  wear  better  armour.  Led  by 
their  new  kings  to  the  French  wars,  Englishmen  learned  to 
copy  what  they  saw,  to  build  ramparts,  to  besi^ie  towns,  to 
batter  down  the  walls  of  fortresses. 

To  the  rude  English  the  Normans  brought  a  more  refined 
I  of  mode  of  living.  While  English  houses  were 
mean  tiie  Normans  had  often  noble  n»*nsions. 
The  chief  room  of  a  Norman  castle  was. a  great  hall,  some- 
times stately,  where,  when  the  lord  and  his  guests  retired  to 
the  few  sleeping  apartments,  the  men-at«rms  and  the  humblw 
guests  slept  upon  heaps  of  straw  around  the  wood  fire.  Its 
windows  were  barred  with  iron  and  were  sometimes  ^und 
Its  walls  were  covered  with  weapons  ready  for  use,  with 
antlers  and  banners,  and  were  occasiimally  hung  with  tapestiy 
worked  by  the  ladies  of  the  house.  Though  both  NOrmans 
and  English  at  table  still  picked  up  even  their  meat  with 
their  fingers,  the  Norman  showed  his  regard  for  cleanliness  by 
washing  his  hands  before  uid  after  mei^  His  table  was 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  each  guest  had «  knife  and  a 
cup,  as  well  as  a  fiat  cake  of  bread  which  he  used  as  a  plate. 
By  the  N<Hinan  noble,  education  was  highly  valued.  His 
daughters  were  taught  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  do  all 
manner  of  needlework  and  to  tend  the  sick.  His  sons,  it 
is  tame,  followed  less  gentle  pursuits,  but  even  they  learned 
the  art  of  minstrelsy  as  well  as  the  we  <rf  anak 
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TBI  BARLT  PIJUITAOKirm 

Whih  Henry  II,  a  young  man  only  twenty-one,  became  kinj^ 
Q  he  was  the  mightiest  ruler  in  Europe,  for,  in 

addition  to  England,  he  swayed  the  greater  part 
of  France.  Young  as  he  was,  and  more  than 
half  a  Frendmian,  his  accession  was  welcomed  by  the  English, 
who  saw  hi  him  the  promise  of  peaceful  and  settled  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.  And  their  hopes 
were  justified.  Henry  quickly  attacked  the  castles  built  by 
lawless  barons  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  as  their  robber  strong- 
holds, and  in  the  end,  though  not  without  severe  fighting,  he 
overthrew  them.  The  barons  found  they  had  now  a  real 
master.  Henry  recalled  the  grants  of  royal  lands  with  which 
Stephen  had  bribed  men  to  his  side.  Many  of  the  barons 
thought  themselves  supreme  judges  in  their  own  territory,  but 
Henry  in  time  appointed  his  own  travelling  justices  to  hold 
law  courts  in  every  county.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  so 
resolute  a  king  could  at  no  time  remain  long  ia  England. 
Interests  elsewhere  soon  claimed  him,  after  his  accession,  and 
he  went  back  to  his  French  dominions  and  remained  away  for 
some  years.  Much  of  this  time  he  spent  in  war,  in  which  the 
English  had  only  the  minor  part  of  helping  to  pay  the  cost. 
Previous  kings  had  required  personal  service  in  war  from  their 
vassals;  perlu^  Henry  dared  not  try  to  tuke  the  English 
from  their  troubled  country  to  fight  across  the  sea  \  so  he  let 
them  stay  at  home  and,  in  lieu  of  their  own  services,  he 
required  from  them  a  money  tax  called  "scutage,"  with  which 
he  hired  foreign  soldiers. 
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Henry  had  ih»  rare  gift  of  selecting  able  men  fnrlib  nrrlot^ 
l^urdwtth  *°^  among  the  clioaen  companions  of  the  earfy 
IkflOMi  years  of  his  reign  was  a  young  priest  named 

■••*■••  Thomas  k  Becket.    Tho  two  men  were  dose 

friends ;  as  Henry's  secretary  and  as  Chancellor,  the  hi|^iesfe 
judicial  post  in  the  land,  Becket  lent  himself  to  working  out- 
Henry's  plans,  and  at  last,  in  1162,  Henry  gave  him  a  po%iti<m 
second  in  rank  only  to  his  own — that  of  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury.  Then  conflict  began,  for  Becket,  now  head  of  the 
Phurch,  would  not  aid  Henry  to  war  on  the  clergy  as  he  had 
warred  on  the  barons.  Since  William  the  Conqueror's  day, 
clerical  ofienders  had  been  tried  by  clerical  courts.  It  wra  • 
violent  age,  and  even  those  claiming  to  rank  as  clergy  som^ 
times  committed  lawless  crimes.  In  the  lay  courts  extreme 
crimes  were  punishable  by  death,  but  the  Church  could  only 
fine,  whip,  or  imprison  her  offenders.  Priests  could  thus 
break  the  law  without  fear  of  the  consequences  that  might 
befall  a  layman.  With  a  keen  zeal  both  for  order  and  for  his 
own  authority,  Henry  was  resolved  to  punish  all  alike ;  while 
Becket  was  equally  determined  to  allow  no  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  violent  quarrel,  and 
Henry  was  strong  enough  to  drive  Becket  out  of  England. 

But  though  in  exile  for  six  years  Becket  had  powerful 
If^kgl'g  forces  behind  him,  and   Henry  was  anxious 

murder.  for  peace.     When,  at  last,  a  truce  was  patched 

up,  Becket  returned  to  England  ;  but  he  had  not  yielded  the 
point  at  issue,  and  almost  at  once  trouble  broke  out  again. 
Henry  was  a  man  of  violent  passions  who  sometimes  raved 
like  a  madman  when  his  will  was  cixMsed.  **Will  no  one,** 
he  cried,  in  a  burst  of  anger  when  the  news  of  Becket's 
doinp  reached  him  in  France,  "rid  mo  of  this  meddlesome 
priest!"  There  were  th«)8e  about  him  ready  to  commit 
murder  to  plf>aMe  the  king,  and  four  knights  vowed  to  end  the 
quarrel  They  hastened  to  Canterbury,  and  with  every 
aooompaniment  <^  lurutality  slew  Becket  in  his  own  cathedral 


Yl  AX  HfOLIBK  HmOKT 

In  life  he  had  often  angered  hi*  fri«ida  hy  hii  narroir 
otxtinacy,  but  he  met  death  with  a  courage  that  waa  the 
admiration  oi  all  men.  Europe  waa  filled  with  horror  at  hia 
martyrdom.     Pilgrims  woa  flocked  to  his  tomb^  and  for  three 
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hundred,  anil  ftfly  yeara  Thuiuas  the  Martyr  was  the  most 
honoured  of  English  saints.  Henry,  too,  was  filled  with 
horror  at  the  result  of  his  rash  words,  and  his  own  fate  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  act  of  blood;  though  he  did 
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humble  p«nMioe  at  the  Archblkhop's  grave,  and  ellowed 
BBonks  of  Cantrrbary  to  scourge  him,  the  trouble*  ot  hie  UiA 
ymn  were  believed  by  many  to  be  part  of  hu  puniahment  for 
the  death  of  Becket. 

None  the  lem  3id  Henry  still  rule  vigorously.  Shortly  after 
m^fgf-'f  Becket's  murder  he  crossed  over  to  Ireland, 

OsaasMler  which  English  kings  had  long  planned  to 
•"*•■*■  conquer.       Adventurers    from    England,    the 

chief  of  whom  was  "Strongbow,"  a  noble  from  the  Welsh 
borders,  had  already  a  footing  in  the  country.  The  great 
ruler's  advent  silenced  for  a  time  all  other  claims  in  Ireland. 
Native  princes  and  Norman  barons  alike  owned  Henry's 
■apremacy,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  kings  of  EngUnd 
have  claimed  to  be  also  lords  of  Ireland. 

With  d(Hninions  widely  scattered  and  lacking  in  unify, 
H^    -^  Henry  was  troubled  by  repeated  rebellions  in 

qokXTSis  Witt  which  his  own  sons  played  a  leading  part  In 
his  soas.  ijjQ  JJ^g^J^y  conspiracies  one  or  other  of  Henry's 

sons  was  sure  to  be  leagued  against  him,  now  with  Scotland, 
now  with  discontented  barons  in  England,  now  with  France. 
He  was  a  fond  &ther,  and  as  he  grew  older  this  treacheiy 
helped  to  break  him  down.  Two  of  his  sons  died,  but 
Richard,  now  the  heir,  still  warred  on  his  father  whom  he 
suspected  of  a  plan  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights.  Helped  by 
the  French  king  he  drove  the  sick  and  failing  Henry  out  ci 
Touraine,  and  forced  him  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty,  which, 
besides  granting  what  Henry  demanded,  included  the  pardon 
of  all  those  who  had  plotted  against  him.  First  on  the  list 
of  taraitors  came  the  name  of  John,  Henry's  youngest  and 
favourite  son.  Further  than  this  the  king  would  not  read. 
"  Let  things  go  now  as  they  will,"  he  moaned,  "  I  care  no 
more  for  myself  or  for  the  world."     A  week  later  he  died. 

Henry  was  a  man  of  genius.  Though  in  some  respects  a 
vicious  despot,  he  had  a  love  for  good  and  orderly  govern- 
ment.   The  result  of  his  rule  in  England  was  that  the  great 
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lords  were  awed  into  subjection  to  the  king,  who  reduced  their 
Henrys  claims  over  their  tenants  from  those  of  supreme 

wcttk.  sovereigns  to  those  of  feudal  landlords  subject 

to  the  king's  control.  It  was  Henry,  too,  who  forced  church- 
men to  hold  their  lands  under  the  same  law  as  the  barons, 
and  in  this  way  he  checked  their  growth  as  a  separate  order. 
The  battered  tomb  at  Fontevraud,  in  France,  where  Henry 
lies,  contains  the  ashes  of  one  who  left  a  mark  in  F.nglJBh 
history  that  few  others  can  rival. 

Though  Richard  I,  who  now  secured  the  Crown,  reigned 
Therdfnof  ^o*"  ten  years,  he  spent  only  seven  months  of 
Bic»»*rtl-  that  time  in  England.     His  heart  was  in  the 

crusading  movement,  and  he  longed  to  be  off  to  the  East. 
To  raise  money  he  sold  offices,  grants  of  privileges,  and  any- 
thing else  he  couH,  and  with  the  money  he  soon  set  out  for 
Palestine.  There  his  right  to  the  title  of  Coeur  de  Lion  (the 
"lion-hearted")  he  soon  made  good.  The  Christian  army  in 
which  he  served  took  Acre,  and,  though  even  his  valour  was 
vain  against  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  secured  a  favourable 
treaty  with  the  Saracens,  under  which  merchants  had  the 
right  to  trade  with  the  East,  and  pilgrims  enjoyed  access  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  With  so  much  done,  Richard  set  out 
for  the  West,  and  while  he  was  journeying  homewards  his 
ship  was  wrecked.  Since  he  had  to  travel  overland,  and  to 
pass  through  the  territory  of  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
he  went  in  disguise.  But  he  was  recognized,  seized,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  his  relentless  enemy  demanded  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds — at  that  time 
two  years'  revenue  of  England — as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  Richard's  brother  John  was  conspiring  to  make 
Bichard's  himself  king;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  while 

>»>»oa»-  Richard  to  his  people  was  a  great  hero,  no  one 

loved  the  brutal  and  selfish  John.  So  it  happened  that  'the 
En/jlish  set  to  woxk:  ahnost  cheerfully  to  collect  Richaitl's 
ransom.    Clergy  sold  their  church  plate,  farmers  their  stock ; 
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©very  man  gave  one-quarter  of  his  movable  goods,  and  at  last 
the  whole  amount  was  collected.    When  the  work  was  done, 


ChatbaO  Gaillard,  bitilt  bt  Richard  I  to  Protbct  Nouiardt. 

and  Richard  was  free,  the   French  King  wrote  to  John — 
"Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  devil  is  loose  again."    Though 
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JTolm  iMd  good  reMon  to  fear  his  injured  tnotiier,  BiofaMd  wm 
mOTe generous  to  him  than  to  tiie  Ihiglish,  who^  to-free  him, 
had  made  such  heavy  sacrifices.  He  foigave  Jdin,  but  for 
only  two  months  did  he  stay  among  the  FngTish.  Then  he 
was  off  again  to  wars  on  the  Continent,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  died  from  an  arrow-wound  received  in  the  siege 
of  an  obscure  castle. 

Though  few  kings  have  done  lees  for  thdr  kingdoms  tiiaa 
i^tiffa^fff  Richard,  his  personal  beauty,  his  courage  and 

UBdsr  generosity,  blinded   the    people  to  his  baser 

**■*■'*'  qu^Jities;    and    because    he    fought    "Ckxl's 

enemies"  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  forgave  his  continual 
absence.  Moreover,  Henry  II  had  left  so  firm  and  settled  a 
government  behind  him,  that  England  got  on  fairly  wdl  even 
with  her  king  absent.  The  towns  in  particular  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I;  to  obtain  money  for  his 
wars,  he  had  sold  them  various  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to 
collect  their  own  taxes  and  the  control  of  the  trades  and 
industries  within  their  borders;  and  the  possession  of  tiiese 
r^ts  helped  the  merchant  class  to  grow  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  prosperity. 

The  reign  of  John,  who  succeeded  Richard,  is  a  dreary 
tiM  mm  record  -of   misrulie.    Though    able^  John  was 

tf  Joka.  depraved,  and  in  his  misdeeds  he  stooped  even 

to  murder.  Arthur,  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder  Iwother,  Geof- 
frey, was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  and  when  this  unhappy 
prince,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  he  disappeared.  Most  men  believe  it  was  John  who 
brought  about  Arthur's  death.  Philip  of  France  used  the 
charge  of  murder  to  attack  John's  sway  in  Kormandy.  Kot 
|nany  cared  to  fight  for  so  base  a  leader,  and  in  a  few  years 
most  of  Henry  II's  vast  dominions  on  the  Continent  paceed 
into  the  hands  of  Philip.  To  the  English  kings  remained 
only  Aquitaine^  a  large  and  important  territory  in  the 
ioath. 
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Kot  only  tdtb  France  bat  with  the  CSrarch  had  John  • 
lawa  «winl  ^^^  quarrel  Owing  to  disputes  in  England 
wttk  tiM  as  to  filling  the  vacant  office,  the  Pope  himself 

■•**•■•  named  Stephen  Langton  to  the  high  post  ni 

Ardlbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  Thouj^  lAngton  was  a  suitable 
person,  John  could  daim,  with  some  justice^  that  the  Pope  had 
exceeded  his  rights,  and  he  refused  to  receive  Langton  in 
England.  To  a  good  king  England  would  probably  have 
rallied  against  the  Pope's  action,  but  the  country  turned 
against  John.  When  he  ccmtinued  defiant  the  Pope  bid 
England  under  an  interdict,  which  meant  ti?^t  all  the  servioea 
of  the  Church  were  suspended ;  and  at  length  he  invited  the 
French  king  to  invade  England.  Only  in  face  of  this  great 
menace  did  John  yield,  and  then  his  submission  was  abjedt 
Humbly  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope's  legate  he  8urren> 
dered  to  him  his  crown,  and  only  received  it  again  on  taking 
an  oath  of  all^pance  to  the  Pope,  as  his  lord,  and  pnmiising 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  This  surrender  combined  wiili 
J<^'s  greed,  oppression,  and  evil  living,  roused  England  to 
a  fury  of  indignation.  John,  reconciled  to  the  Churdi,  hoped 
to  find  the  new  Archbishop  on  his  side,  but  Langton  was  a 
piAriot  as  well  as  a  priest,  and,  even  though  head  d  the 
CSiurch  in  England,  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of 
English  liberty  as  against  the  Pope.  When  the  bartn&s  met 
at  St  Paul's  to  consider  what  they  should  do^  it  was  Langton 
who  onfolded  before  them  a  copy  of  Henry  Fs  Charter. 
"By  this,"  he  said,  *'if  you  will,  you  can  bring  back  libertras 
which  have  been  lost  into  their  former  ccmdition.** 

Meanwhile^  John  had  tried  to  win  back  his  lost  possesedonB 
jbtrrtmOag  ^  France,  but,  largely  because  the  English 
of  ths  refused   to   follow  him,  he  was  defeated  at 

ttta»0lMrte.    Bouvines,  and,  when  thus  discredited,  he  re-' 
turned^  to  England,  he  found  all  his  subjects  united  agaln^ 
him.    The  barons  had  called  their  foUowenhto  arms,  ai^  met 
Jitku  with  inaistait  demands.    "They  mj^t  aa  veil  bare 
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Mdced  for  my  erown,"  cried  the  king,  when  these  were  reed  te 
him.  But  he  was  forced  to  yield,  for  his  few  ranaining  friends 
ttfc  last  had  cteseried  him,  and,  except  for  the  bonds  ot  hired 
fiMrdgners  whcnn  he  had  encouraged  against  his  own  people,  he 
stood  alone.  Though  he  tried  to  gain  timj,  London  <qpaied 
her  gates  to  the  rebels,  and  no  one  was  disposed  to  wait.  At 
hay  at  last,  John  signed  at  Runnymede^  near  Winds(»r,  on 
June  15th,  1215,  Magna  Carta,  the  Great  Charter. 

Magna  Carta  was  the  first  effective  check  to  the  ever^ 
Tin  nisssliii  growing  power  of  the  Norman  and  Plantag- 
ef  the  enet  kings.    It  provided  that  the  Church  shoold 

ana  Ohartar.  i^  «.free,"  which  impUed  that  the  king  woold 
not  violently  interfere  with  the  election  of  bishops,  or  extort 
illegal  taxes  from  the  clergy.  It  set  forth  the  limits  of  the 
services  and  payments  that  the  king  mi£;ht  demand  from  his 
nobbs,  and  provided  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
new  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  great  counciL  Ko  free- 
man was  henceforth  to  be  imprisoned  or  punished  except  by 
tiie  judgment  of  his  equals  or  the  law  of  the  land.  "To  no 
man,"  promised  John  in  the  charter,  "  will  we  sell,  to  no  man 
will  we  deny  or  delay,  right  or  justice."  Foreign  soldiers  were 
to  be  sent  home.  Merchants  were  to  be  allowed  to  onne  and 
go  freely.  Sometimes  the  king  had  robbed  the  people^  but 
henceforth  all  goods  and  labour  which  he  required  were  to  be 
paid  for.  To  see  that  John  kept  his  pledges,  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing,  four-and-twenty  barons  were  appointed  wiUi 
the  right  to  assert  their  authority.  "  They  have  givoi  me  four- 
and-twenty  over-lords,"  cried  John,  in  bitter  rage.  '  Then  he 
turned  to  the  over-lord  whom  he  had  himself  acknowledged, 
the  Pope ;  and  the  Pope,  at  John's  appeal  that  the  Charter 
had  been  wrung  from  him  by  force,  released  him  from  his 
prtMoises  at  Runnymede  and  suspended  Langton  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  struggle.  John's  foreign  hirelings  b^an 
anew  to  harry  the  land,  with  appalling  results.  "Over  the 
whtde  face  of  England,"  a  c(»itanp(»ary  writes,  "there  worked 
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those  limbs  of  the  devil,  who  had  been  gathered  for  the  purpose 
from  remote  places,  destroying  all  things,  from  men  down  to 
cattle." 

In  the  face  o!  such  desolation,  the  triumph  of  the  barons 
Tbs  dwth  ^^  Runnyniede  seemed  vain.     For  the  moment, 

of  Joba.  John,  v<rho,  when  aroused,  showed  great  capacity, 

worked  his  own  ruthless  will,  until  at  length,  in  their  despair, 
the  barons  oiTered  the  throne  of  England  to  Louis,  the  son  of 
King  Philip  of  France.  He  came  quickly  with  an  army,  and 
had  actually  entered  London,  when  the  news  of  John's  death 
changed  everything.  Though  there  were  rumours  of  poison, 
probably  his  end  was  natural,  and  it  freed  the  country  from  a 
burden  which  had  grown  intolerable. 

The  people  had  no  grudge  against  Henry,  the  nine-year-old 
Tht  raisB  of  "^^  **^  John,  to  whom  the  throne  now  fell.  So 
HtBnrin.  it  happened  thati  Louis  of   France,  who  still 

hoped  to  be  made  King  of  England,  found  the  EngUsh  uniting 
against  him,  and  at  last  he  made  terms  and  went  home. 
England  then  had  the  dangers  associated  with  a  child-king. 
It  was  well  for  her  that  the  burden  of  government  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  wise  man — Hubert  de  Burgh — who  steered 
the  ship  of  state  through  a  sea  of  troubles.  He  drove  from 
the  kingdom  some  of  the  foreign  favourites  whom  John  had 
placed  in  high  positions,  and,  aided  by  Archbishop  Langton, 
he  successfully  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  enforce  the 
terms  made  by  John,  and  hold  England  as  a  subject  country. 

But  as  soon  as  young  Henry  was  grown  up,  he  brushed 
fl,,^,ijj2Qie  ^^  Burgh  aside,  and  insisted  on  taking  afiG&irs 
of  Henry.  into  his  own  weak  hands.  So  resentful  was  he 

against  one  who  had  restrained  him,  that  he  even  cast 
de  Burgh  into  prison.  But  an  incident  showed  what  the  people 
thought  of  that  great  man.  The  blacksmith  ordered  to  fetter 
him,  refused  to  obey,  saying,  "  I  will  die  rather  than  put  irons 
upon  him.  Is  not  he  that  most  faithful  and  noble-minded 
Hubwt  who  so  often  saved  England  from  foreigners,  and 
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mtond  Imt  to  benelf  t"    EngluKl  nov  feU  reiy  low.    It  k 
tree  that  of  the  gross  wickedness  which  roused  the  hatred  ai 
SagUshmen  against  his  fiather,  Heniy  was  never  gntlt^.    He 
was  merely  foolish  and  incapable.     Eretything  which  he  took 
into  his  own  hands  he  misinanaged.    He  aUowed  the  fonagnets, 
who  had  left  England  during  the  rule  of  Hubert,  to  eotJ, 
••Mining  back,  and  gave  them  high  offices  in  Chorcfa  and 
State.     When  the  Pbpe  asked  for  ever-increasing  smns  of 
■oney,  the  King  weakly  yiekfed.     In  an  onsneeessful  war 
with  France,  he  lost  Poitoo-one  of  the  few  French  proviaos 
stiU  remaining  to  the   English  crown.    Of  coarse^  during 
Beniy's  thirty  years  of  nusnJe,  those  who  eared  for  England 
grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied;  but  Langtoa  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh  were  now  de«l.  and  there  was  no  leader  strong  enwigh 
fc>  oppose  the  misguided  Kii^. 

»it  at  length  the  needed  ksder  was  found  in  SimaD  de 
p  Motttfort.  Though  a  Frenchman  by  Hrth  he 
had  secured  the  Earkfcm  of  Leseester  in 
England.  Before  long  he  married  the  king's 
BiBter,  and,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Kngimi«^  lie  became 
rn^&e  end  an  English  patriot  By  his  upright  life  and  just 
•Baling  he  earned  from  the  common  people  the  name  of  Smon 
4b»  Righteous.  When  the  evils  of  Hemy^s  mivule  grew 
»toter»ble,  de  Montfort  at  length  came  forward  to  oppose  the 
king.  Pteaeefol  methods  proved  vain.  Henry  made  boomfiess 
pwiiBes  which  he  never  kept,  and  at  last  de  Montfort  took 
uparms.  At  Lewes  he  defeated  Henry,  and  then,  with  the 
fang  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  he  became  for  two  years  the  real 

Be  saw  that  he  most  throw  hiasself  upon  tiie  support  of  aS 
Bftlkattm  classes  of  the  English,  and  he  will  alws^  be 
J^  ■■■'  "  Penrembered  as  t!»  man  who  summoned  the 
&el  a»gliah  Parliament  ia  whkh  the  ewamua  people  had  a 
pfece.     ^t^fto  only  the  great  in  the  land  took  any  share 
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FtoUunent,  wu  simply  an  amembly  of  the  magiutet  who 
held  land  directly  from  the  king.  In  it  sat^  of  course,  most 
of  the  leaders  in  church  and  state,  but  there  were  no  members 
elected  by  the  peopla  Now,  however,  the  time  had  come  for 
a  diange.  As  early  as  in  1254  the  gentry  of  each  county  had 
been  asked  to  send  representatives  to  this  Council,  and  in  1266 
Simon  do  Montfort  invited  two  members  from  each  town.  It 
was  a  momentous  step,  since  now  for  the  first  time  the  middle 
classes  were  represented  in  the  English  Parliament  It 
consisted  as  yet  of  a  single  House,  where  nobles,  clergy  and 
commoners  sat  side  by  side.  The  new  members  were  called 
chiefly  that  they  might  aid  in  voting  taxes,  and  they  "•^'^ 
reluctantly  enough.  At  first  the  towns  did  not  covet*  m 
towns  now  covet,  the  honour  of  being  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment They  disliked  the  expense  of  sending  two  men  all  the 
way  to  Westoiinster ;  and  the  members  themselvee  draaded 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  journey. 

Even  with  Henry  in  his  power,  de  Montfort  still  found  it  • 
9s  maauotf  ^rd  task  to  rule  Engknd.  Some  of  the  baroM 
OIUIL.WW.  were  jealous,  some  thought  that  ihe  king  waa 

being  hardly  treated.     Henry's  heir,  Edward,  was  a  man  of 
daring  genius,  trained  in  part  by  de  Montfort  himsell   Thoa^ 
held  captive  for  a  time,  at  length  he  made  his  escape  and 
raised  an  army.    At  the  little  town  of  Evesham,  with  a  vastly 
superior  force,  he  fell  upon  Earl  Simon  who  was  completely 
hemmed  in  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Avon.     For  the  earl  the 
only  way  of  escape  ky  straight  up  the  green  hill,  down  which 
the  Royalists  were  pouring,  and  this  way  he  took,  though 
that  all  was  lost  he  knew  well     "Come,  then,"  he  cried  to 
those  with  him,  « let  us  die  like  men.     We  have  fasted  here, 
we  shall  breakfast  in  heaven."    Disdaining  surrender,  the  old 
man  fought  his  way  to  the  summit  and  there  he  fell,  struck 
by  a  lance  ia  ibe  back.     It  shows  the  cruel  nature  of  the 
contest  that  his  body  was   barbarously  mutilated.     With 
de  Montfwt  dead,  the  barons'   cause   was  hopeless,  ^^^ 
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tboogh  thej  ibaght  wi  for  two  yean  more,  the  final  roraH 
WM  the  triumph  of  the  royal  party.  But  even  in  death 
de  Montlort  was  victor.  Henry  III  had  teamed  hn  kmon, 
and  his  last  years  were  comparatively  free  from  roisnile:    * 

Henry's  kmg  leign  was  one  of  great  social  as  wdl  as  of 
n*  Matti«        political  change.     It  was  early  in  his  reign  that 
•fttalktan.      the  friars  canse  to  England-    The  earlier  uionks 
had  aimed  to  live  apart  frwn  the  world,  bat  the  friars  came  to 
be,  as  their  name  implies,  "brothers"  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
In  the  growing  towns  <rf  the  time  there  was  distress  a<id 
disease,  of  which  the  monks,  shut  op  in  their  monasteriea,  iotyk 
ao  heed.    To  this  work  the  friars  devoted  themseWea^    At 
irst  they  did  not  live  in  nmnasteries,  but  wandered  from  T^ace 
to  i^ace,  frequenting  especially  the  poorest  quarters  <rf  the 
large  towns.     To  gain  their  food  by  begging,  and  to  live  as 
hard  and  comfortless  lives  as  the  outcasts  amrwig  whom  they 
dbkfty  laboured,  was  a  part  <rf  their  duty.    In  the  deptlM  ol 
winter  they  walked  bare-footed;  they  slept  without  pilkms, 
"  for,"  said  oi»  «rf  their  number,  "  we  need  no  little  moontains 
to  lift  our  heads  towards  heaven."    Once  arrived  in  V^glmn^ 
they  increased  so  qukkly  that  soon  neariy  every  town  had  its 
friary,  and  one  order  aloiw,  it  is  said,  had  twelve  hundred 
■lembers  in  the  country.     By  the  dmplicity  oi  tiaar  Kves,  hy 
Hmr  homefy  teaching,  and  by  tlwir  care  for  the  sick,  tb^  won 
the  love  (rf  the  poor.    Some  <^  thraa  had  studied  meduTHie,  and 
were  skilled  in  the  nursing  of  the  plaguesstricken  mad  leprous. 
Aa  tiiej  were  themselves  poor  men,  living  among  the  poor,  it 
was  only  natural  that  their  ^rmpathies  lay  with  the  common 
pet^le,  and  they  had  done  much  to  stir  men's  hearts  agamst 
Uke  rt^al  tyranny. 
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Chiit  Datm. 

Reign  of  Rcmrt  thi  Scoond. 

ThomM  4  Beoket  Beoomea  Archbishop  of  Canterbarj. 

Beoket  lisaves  England. 

He  retunia  and  ia  murdered  at  Caoterbury. 

Reign  of  Richard  thi  Fibst. 

Richard  raiaea  a  large  sum  of  money  and  goes  to  the  Holy 

Land. 
Richard,  on  hia  way  home,  ia  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke 

of  Auatria. 
He  ia  set  free  and  reiuma  to  England  for  two  mmitlis, 

after  which  he  engagea  in  a  war  with  France. 
Reign  of  Kino  John. 

Loaa  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou  and  Touraine. 
LangUm  bb^onea  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
John  quarrels  with  the  Church. 
He  makes  peace  with  the  Cburoh  and  does  homage  to  the 

Pope. 
He  is  compelled  to  sign  Magna  Carta  at  Rnnnymede. 
Reign  of  Hknrt  thb  Third. 
Knights  of  the  Shire  first  summoned  to  Parliament. 
Simon  de  Montfnt  leads  the  opposition  against  the  mionle 

of  Henry. 
Civil  war  breaks   out,   and   the   king   bai^   captored« 

de  Montfort  becomes  head  of  the  govemmeat. 
Town  members   are   for   the   first    tim«     manop^  J    to 

Pftrliament.    Simon  de  Montfort  is  kiikNl  in  t«»    mMlm 

of  Bveahaoi. 
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That  the  gr»nd«)n  of  John  and  the  ton  of  Heniy  HI  could  be 
OwMlwtr  »  truly  great  num  might  well  seem  doubtful ; 
■••^''  but  such  WM  Edward  I  who  succeeded  to  the 

throne  in  1272.     In  his  many-sidedness  he  raninds  us  of 
King  Alfred.     "TaU  he  was  of  sUture,"  we  are  told,  "some- 
what, black  ol  colour,  strong 
of   body  and  lean,  avoiding 
grossness  with  continual  exer- 
cise; of  comely  favour,  uid 
jetty  eyes,  the  which,  when  he 
waxed  angry,  would  suddenly 
bec<»ne  reddish,  and  seem  as  if 
they  qjarkled  with  fire.    The 
hair  of  his  head  was  bhwsk  and 
curled;  he  continued  for  the 
most  part  of  his  life  in  good 
health  of  body,  and  he  had 
a  stout  heart,   which  never 
failed  him  in  times  of  adver^ 
sity.     Moreover,   he  had  an 
excellent   good    wit,    for    to 
whatsoever  he  applied  his 
study,  he  easily  attained  to  the  understanding  thei-eof." 

After  the  battle  of  Evesham,  when  still  only  Prince  Edward, 
he  had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land»  for,  enthusiast  as  he  was, 
his  mind  was  fired  by  the  already  half-forgotten  project  to 
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tlMt  oountiy  from  the  infidel  His  fiither  died  while 
he  WM  atill  in  the  Evt,  bnt,  ao  mumn  did  he 
thinlc  hie  position  in  Engkad,  that  he  wm  in 
no  heste  to  return.  Travdling  leirarely,  he 
llrrt  renewed  his  friendship  with  the  Pope^  and  then  passing 
to  France,  he  did  homage  to  its  king  for  the  knds  hdd  there 
hy  the  kings  of  EngUnd.  It  shows  how  important  they  were 
that  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  reducing  them  to  oider,  and  in 
laying  plans  for  promoting  the  wine  trade  of  his  territories  in 
Oasoony  and  Guienne  with  England.  With  Flandere  he 
promised  to  make  an  important  treaty  that  would  serve  to 
pranote  the  English  export  of  wool  to  the  manu&cturing 
towiis  of  that  countiy,  and  he  did  not  reach  England  until  two 
years  after  his  father's  death. 

Edwards  imperial  mind  planned  to  dominate  the  whole 
1^1,,,,^  island.    The  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  spent 

Ma«asst  of        in  conquering  Wales.     Not  only  had  its  prince 
•**■  Llewellyn  opposed  Henry  III  in  the  Baron's 

War  J    he    now    refused    to   swear    fealty   to    Edward,  on 
the  plea  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe  if  he  came  to  the 
English  court     Edward  met  this  defiance  promptly.     He 
marched  into  Wales  with  a  large  army,  took  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes,  and  cut  oflF  supplies   from   the  starving 
Wdshmen  until  they  were  forced  to  come  down  horn  their 
hiding^filaMfs  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could.     Llewellyn 
and  his  atlandants,  now  obliged  to  go  to  London,  are  said  to 
have  reseated  bitterly  the  rude  remarks  of  the  citizens  upon 
their  outlandish  speech  and  dress.     The  English  laws  and 
customs  ^ich  Edward  tried  to  introduce  into  their  countiy 
they  could  not  endure,  and  soon  renewed  war  broke  out,  in 
which  Llewellyn,  the  Golden-handed,  the  "Lion  of  Snowdon," 
as  his  native  bards  called  him,  was  killed.     With,  the  death 
of  this  lost  Welsh  Prince  of  Wales,   the  conquesj;  of   the 
principality  was  quickly  complete,  and  Edward  took  steps  to 
make  his  new  dominion  as  English  an  possible.    North  Wales 
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he  divided  into  shims  after  the  English  fashion,  and  introduced 
English  laws.  To  command  the  mountain  passes  he  built 
strong  castles,  and  thus  rendered  future  rebellion  dangerous. 
When  the  Welsh  chieftains  clamoured  for  at  least  a  native- 
bom  ruler,  one  who  could  speak  no  English,  with  a  certain 
grim  humour  Edward  presented  to  them  his  own  baby  son, 
just  bom  in  Wales ;  and  since  then  the  heir  of  the  English 
sovereign  has  usually  home  the  title  of  Prince  of  Walea 

Law-gi\er,  as  well  as  conqueror,  was  Edward  I,  and  this 
'Bdwardasa  P^rt  of  his  work  it  is  difficult  to  value  too 
Law-glvnr.  highly.     He  spent   much   time  and    thought 

upon  the  laws  which  the  Parliament  enacted,  and  tiiey  show 
the  difficulties  of  the  vime.     His  Statute  of  London  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  streets  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  Statute  of  Merchants  tries  to  ensure  the  payment  of 
trade  debts.     The  Statute  of  Winchester  shows  us  the  sort  of 
measures  by  which  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  against  foreign 
foes  was  secured.    It  ordered  all  classes  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms.    Those  with  an  estate  worth  ^61 5  must  have  a  coat 
of  mail,  an  iron  helmet,  a  sword,  a  knife,  and  a  horse.     Those 
worth  only  £10  were  excused  the  horse.     For  an  estate  worth 
£2  the  owner  must  provide  himself  with  sword  and  knife,  bow 
and  arrows.     All  the  weapons  were  to  be  inspected  twice  each 
year.     Further  to  ensure  order,  the  gates  <rf  all  towns  must 
be  ck)sed  at  night ;  since  trees  might  shelter  robbers,  the  high- 
roads must  be  bordered  by  wide,  cleared  spaces ;  all  strangers 
who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  were ' 
to  be  arrested;  and  if  a  man  entertained  a  guest  he  was 
responsible  for  offences  that  might  be  committed  by  the  guest. 
Such  provisions  show  clearly  how  violent  were  the  times. 

All  Edward's  measures  were  not  equally  enlightened.  In 
TlM  ezpQiBion  the  year  1290,  under  strong  pressure  from 
of  tbfl  Jews.  Church  and  Parliament,  ho  ordered  all  Jews  to 
leave  the  kingdom  within  three  months.  Nearly  everywhere 
in  Europe  the  Jews  were  looked  upon  as  outcasts,  and  they 
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were  hated  by  the  English,  partly  on  religious  grounds,  iiinoe 
they  despised  the  Christian  faith,  partly  because,  as  a  class, 
they  were  rich  money-lenders  and  charged  enormous  rates  of 
interest.  Many  owed  them  money  and  by  driving  them  out 
hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  debt  Amid  scenes  of  harrowing 
cruelty  thousands  of  Jews  were  driven  from  England.  On 
the  way  to  the  Continent  many  perished:  some  were  wrecked, 
some  were  robbed  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  During  the  next 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  unlawful  for  Jews  to  live 
in  England,  though  a  few  returned  to  the  country  while  the 
law  still  forbade  it. 

^ 

When  Wales  was  conquered  Edward  next  tried  to  establish 
Idward's  his  supremacy  in   Scotland.     The  old  direct 

JJ>J|^J««Mta      Scottish  royal  line  died  out  in  1290,  and  then 
Yiettnr  at  the  Scots  asked  Edward  to  decide  among  the 

Dunbar.  many  claimants  to  the  throne.     He  went  into 

the  matter  carefully  and  finally  awarded  the  crown  to  the 
real  heir,  John  Baliol.  At  his  coronation  Baliol  did  homage 
for  his  realm  to  Edward  as  feudal  lord  of  Scotland.  This 
homage  the  Scots  resented  and  Edward  soon  found  Baliol 
a  restless  vassal.  He  summoned  him  to  London  to  meet 
various  complaints.  There  the  Scottish  king  was  treated 
rudely  and  he  went  home  more  than  ever 
resentful.  Finally  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  France  and  defied  Edward. 
Edward  accepted  the  defiance,  led  an 
army  into  Scotland  and  defeated  the 
Scots  at  Dunbar  with  great  slaughter. 
He  carried  Baliol  off  a  prisoner  to 
London,  and  he  still  further  wounded 
Scottish  pride  by  taking  also  to  London 
in  triumph  the  Holy  Stone  on  which 
from  ancient  times  the  Scottish  kings  had 
been  crowned;  it  is  still  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  it 
every  English  sovereign  since  Edward  I  has  been  crowned. 
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Bat  Sootiuid  WM  nofc  really  oonqiiered.  Edwmid  laffc  tiMi« 
a  few  of  hit  nobles  to  rule  the  land,  and  tiiia 
^tSr"*"^  foreign  domination  aoon  aroused  the  national 
BotarlBrsM  spirit  William  Wallace,  an  obscure  knight,  led 
bseomM  klaf.  ^^  movement ;  he  attacked  Edward's  agents, 
invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  England,  and  quickly  grew 
ffHinidable.  Edward,  now  enraged,  marched  again  into 
Scotland  and  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  at  Falkiiic.  After 
a  while  it  seemed  that  Scotland  was  really  subdued  and 
Edward  b^^  to  do  with  it  as  he  had  done  with  Wales.  He 
divided  the  land  into  shires,  appointed  judges  and  summoned 
Scots  to  the  English  Parliament  But  foreign  rule  the  Scots 
would  not  have.  Wallace  continued  defiant  When,  at 
teigth,  he  fell  into  Edward's  hands  and  was  taken  to  Ltmdon 
and  executed  as  a  traitor,  it  might  well  have  seemed  as  if  the 
Scottish  cause  was  lost   But,  in  reality,  Wallace's  death  revived 

i*  by  arousing  fierce 
i  jger  against  tiie  stem 
i^glish  king.  Robert 
Bruce,  the  next  heir 
to  the  Scottish  thrcme^ 
who  had  been  kept  at 
Edward's  court,  now  fled 
to  Scotland  and  socm  for 
him  all  the  country  was 
aflame.  Edward  again 
vowed  vengeanc&  He 
took  an  oath  to  conquer 
Scotland  or  die  in  the 
attempt  and  was  soon  in 
the  North  carrying  all 
before  him.     Bebellious 

traitors.     Many  of  Bruce's  supporters  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
but  Bruce  escaped  and  time  was  on  his  side :  Edward  I  was 
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now  an  infirm  old  man,  and  in  July^  1307,  stiU  vowing 
to  punish  the  Scots,  he  died  while  leading  his  army  againrt 
than. 

In  the  old  warrior  king  a  great  man  passed  away.    It  k 
j^j^^^^^^  true  that  he  was  not  always  wise.    His  attack 

OnatoMs.  on  Scotland  was  an  attempt  to  crush  a  free 

JJJ^^J^JJ,,  nation;  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  cnieL 
But  on  England  Edward  left  a  permanent  mark. 
Not  only  did  he  re-organize  her  laws;  he  gave  her  a  real 
Parliament.  Simon  de  Montfort's  work  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed  with  himself.  But  Edward  was  his  pupil,  and  he 
finally  did  what  de  Montfort  had  tried  to  effect ;  he  established 
permanently  de  Montfort's  plan  of  asking  the  common  people 
to  send  representatives  to  Parliament.  In  the  "  Model  Parlia- 
ment," called  by  Edward  in  1295,  sat,  side  by  side  with  nobles 
and  bishops,  members  chosen  by  the  people  both  in  town  and 
country.  In  effecting  this,  Edward  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  nation  must  itself  settle  the  matters  vitally  affecting  it, 
and  the  British  parliament  as  it  exists  today  is  in  laige  degree 
hia  creation. 

Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  Edward  I  had  banished 
»•  WW*  rate     *^™  England  a  Gascon  knight  named  Piers 
ofUwardiL      Gaveston,   because  of   his    bad    influence   on 
2;j;22"'"     Edward,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.    But,  no 
sooner  was  his  father  dead,  than  Edwaid  II 
recalled  Gaveston  and  loaded  him  with  honours.    Soon  he 
insulted  all  the  great  English  nobles  by  making  this  foreign 
favourite  regent  of  the   kingdom,   while  he  himself   went 
to  France  to  be  mairied.    The  English  had  soon  discovered 
that  Edward  II  was  weak  and  indolent,  for  the  campaign  in 
Scotland,  which  Edward  I  almost  with  hijs  last  breath  had 
urged  his  son  to  continue,  that  feeble  king  had  promptly 
abandoned.     It  was  not  long  More  revolt  came;  GaVeston 
was  soon  driven  from  the  country  and  the  great  lords  tooK 
mattera  into  their  own  hands  by  naming  twenty-one  of  their 
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<Mm  number  m  »  sort  of  council  of  management,  tinder  llie 
name  of  Lords  Ordainers,  to  cohtrol  their  incompetent  king. 
Bat  Edward  wanted  his  own  6ivourite  beside  him,  and  when, 
affer  a  short  absence,  Gaveston  ventured  to  return,  he  was 
welcomea  'j  the  king  "as  a  gift  fr<un  heaven."  Soon  Oaves* 
ton  was  showmg  the  same  old  insolence  and  he  met  with  s|iort 
shrift.  It  chanced  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
undo,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  one  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  had 
fiKsk-named  "the  old  h<^."  Those  whom  he  had  outraged 
were  in  an  angry  and  lawless  mood,  and  with  every  mark  of 
ignominy  one  of  them,  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  hanged  the 
hated  favourite. 

Not  only  in  England  was  poor  Edward  having  trouUa 
Ths  Battls  of  Bruce,  grown  bold  at  the  sight  of  England's 
■MUMKfcbnnL  disunion,  conquered  fortress  after  fortress  in 
Scotland,  till  only  Stirling  remained.  At  length,  shamed  out 
of  apathy,  Edward  collected  a  large  army  and  marched  into 
Scotland,  to  suffer  a  disgraceful  defeat  at  Bannockbum  by  a 
Scottish  host  only  half  as  numerous  as  his  own.  Even 
personal  courage  Edward  seemed  to  lack,  for  he  fled  from  iho 
field  with  undue  hasta  Tlte  Scots  might  well  rejoice  in  a 
sweeping  victory  that  they  could  never  have  won  against 
Edward's  father.  -^ 

With  the  king's  feebleness  once  more  apparent.  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  took  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  but  he  proved  a  very 
incapable  ruler.  So  confident  did  the  Scots 
become  that  they  entered  England,  and  advanced,  burning 
and  plundering,  as  far  as  York.  At  last  tLey  forced 
Lancaster  to  sue  for  peace,  and  then  Edward's  turn  had 
come.  With  a  sudden  buret  of  energy  he  attacked  the 
discredited  murderers  cf  Gaveston,  and,  showing  the  same 
lawless  cruelty,  put  to  death  Lancaster  and  eight  other 
nobles. 


Lsaestter's 
iaeaitaUe  mle, 
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»ifcBlIw»rd'8  energydid  not  Iwt,  and  he  sood  turned  to 
lUIefMwud  '1®'^  «*vourites,  the  Despenaera,  lavished  upon 
laiW,  them  great  gifts  of  land,  neglected  his  duties  m 

JJ2SSJ**     ^^"«'  »nd  q«ickly  became  more  unpopular  than 
ever.    Those  opposing  Edward  were  now  savage 
at  his  misrule.     His  own  wife.  IsabeUa,  herself  by  no  mean, 
a  Wameless  character,    turned   against  him,  and  civil   wa^- 
teokeout.     Isabella's  side  proved  the  stronger.    She  captured 
Edward;  and  when  she  captured, .too,  the  Despemers,  father 
and  son,  the  savage  character  of  the  struggle  wad  revealed 
once  more;  with  barbarous  cruelties  they  were  both  executed 
as  traitors.    The  Parliament  wa»  now  caUed  together,  and 
fflnce  aU  agreed  that,  by  his  evil  courses,  Edwanl  had  shown 
himself  unworthy  of  the  name  of  king,  he  was  deposed.     One 
by  one  those  who  had  served  him  rose  in  the  Parliament,  to 
defy  him,  and  to  renounce  allegiance ;  and  his  son  Edward  was 
called  to  take  his  place.    Though  the  Parliament  expressly 
d^ired     that  the  old  king  should  be  weU  and  honestly  keij 
« long  as  he  lived."  Isabella's  chief  associate.  Mortimer,  wa. 
resolved  to  put  Edward  out  of  the  way.    Within  a  few  month, 
ttie  unhappy  monarch  was  secretly  murdered  in  his  pri»n  at 
Berkeley  Castle.  r  « 

In  earUer  times,  when  the  countiy  was  still  half-barbarous, 
*to  jprowth  of  misrule  had  been  less  ruinous,  but  it  was  lanjelv 
ttettowns.  because  the  English  people  now  had  more  at 

stake  tha.  they  turned  so  quickly  against  Edwaitl.  The  towns 
especiaUy  had  made  great  x>gres8.  At  first  a  town  was 
merely  part  of  an  estate  wl  happened  to  be  more  thickly 
peopled  than  the  surrounding  countrjr.  It  had  no  corpomte 
nghts,  and,  hke  other  land,  was  usually  owned  by  the  kin«  or 
by  some  great  noble  or  prelate.  Eacl,  man,  who  had  a  holdinir 
m  the  town,  paid  the  lord  for  the  pnvileges  which  he  enjoyed 
The  townsfolk  must  grind  their  com  at  the  lorn,  mill,  and 
feed  their  cattle  and  swine  on  his  land,  paying  often  verv 
dearly  for  both  righte.    On  goods  breught'^r^orteren::^ 
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««  Ik*  tewiv  t^  fmid  tolb;  for  Hhm  prfyihge  cf  Mfi^  » 
■MvlBt^  &M«!  vmre  fvrtiwr  ioQs.  The  mere  or  dm^  t^o 
WHMfMl  tike  tovn's  aSun,  ^sa  dioaRi,  not  hgr  ths  people  Imt 
^  «W  kMrd,  and  be  coUected  all  dnea^  as  the  lonfM  a^ent. 
Tkoagik  obviously,  at  int  there  was  Kttle  real  Ufaerty  in  the 
towns,  step  by  step  they  faooght  for  themseiTea  freedom  from 
^pnoying  dues  and  serrkes.  Even  great  Socds  in  the  Middle 
Ajees  had  bat  s^t  command  of  mpoey;  and  when  ^bey 
■eedwl  it— perhaps  fora  erosade,  perhi^  for  the  baiIdingo< 
a  castie  or  a  mooastecy— they  turned  to  ihe  towMfelk,  and  for 
money  sold  them  now  the  r%ht  to  have  their  own  town  mill, 
now  that  of  settling  their  own  keal  law-suits,  or  pefiu4»  of 
doii^  no  part  of  the  work  of  lurvesting.  In  this  way,  by  the 
end  <rf  the  thirteenth  century,  many  ot  the  towns  in  Tgnglan/^ 
had  gained  extensive  liberties^ 

Special  trades  gained  privil^es  exactly  as  ihe  town  itself 
Vi»Miirihaft  Seined  them.  Thus  the  tanners  would  bay 
ywa  SMl  Mm  from  the  lord  the  right  to  own  a  tannoy  on 
^'**^*'  h«»  river*  and,  perhaps,  to  forl«{  all  other 
tmming  in  tl»  same  place.  Gradually  frtmi  litis  ^stran 
powei^  societies  of  tracers  called  Merchant  Guilds  grew  up, 
and  in  time  they  controlled  both  the  town  and  its  trade;  each 
Merchant  Guild  luanaged  its  own  branch  <rf  trade,  and  the 
united  Merchant  Guilds  managed  the  affitirs  of  the  town. 
;Rit  against  these  rich  burghers  the  craftanen,  Ae  day 
workers,  who  owned  ho  land  in  the  town,  and  bad  no  share  in 
its  government,  also  organized  to  protect  themselves.  When 
they  found  the  rule  of  their  wealthier  neighbours  too  heavy 
th€y  too  foimed  guilds,  called  Craft  Guilds,  for  mutual 
defence  against  their  masters,  and  for  control  of  the  terms 
under  which  workmen  might  enter  the  Guild  ;  they  wwe  the 
labour  unions  of  the  time.  By  the  purchase  of  charters  from 
the  king,  these  Craft  Guilds  gradually  gained  great  power,  and 
in  ibe  reigns  of  later  kings  they  displaced  the  Merchant 
Gtiild»  from  the  rulership  of  the  city. 
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Cmir  Dates 

Rdgn  of  Edward  the  Fust. 

Oonquestof  Wales. 

Bdwanl  chooaes  John  Balic4  to  be  king  of  Sooikod. 

InvMioo  of  SootUnd.     Battle  of  Duubar. 

Battk  of  Falkirk. 

Brace  raises  an  arm  j  and  is  crowned  king  of  Scotkad. 

Eeign  of  Eowakd  the  Sacx>xD. 

Hie  IrfMds  Ordainers  are  appointed. 

GaTeston  is  execated  by  the  barons. 

Battle  of  BaoDockburn. 

The  king  is  taken  prisoner  hy  his  wife  and  her  l 

He  n  detlmiDed  and  Edwaid  III  declared  kitfc. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THB   LATKR   PLAHTAOEinEn 

Whw  Edwud  m,  a  lad  of  only  fourteen,  became  king,  with 
n,  factions  raging  about  him,  assuredly  there  were 


Stormy  days  ahead.  His  mother  Isabella,  with 
Mortimer  at  her  side,  expected  to  dominate  the 
young  king  and  for  some  years  did  so.  But  Edward  soon 
resented  the  domineering  ways  of  Mortimer  and  secretly 
planned  to  destroy  him.  Life  was  the  stake  in  the  prJitical 
^  of  those  days.  At  Nottingham,  in  1330,  the  young 
Edward  s  friends  suddenly  seized  Mortimer.  He  was  hurried 
to  I^on  and,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  was  ignominiously 
liMiged  as  a  common  criminaL  Isabella,  Ed»ai-d  kept  in 
retirement  for  *he  rest  of  her  daj-s. 

Mortimer's  tragic  end  had  been  hastened  by  his  failure  to 
tfesi«0te  ^"^®  *^®  trouble  with   KScotland.     While  he 

was  supreme,  a  host  of  Scots,  quick,  as  always, 
;^JJ^«*  to  take  advantage  of  England's  difficulties, 
crossed  the  border,  wasting  and  plundering  as 
far  south  as  the  Te.«.  They  were  most  dangerous  foes,  for,  on 
horseback  and  without  luggage,  they  could  move  so  rapidly 
that  to  come  up  with  them  was  almost  impossible  For 
sustenance  they  trusted  chiefly  to  the  pillage  of  the  country, 
carrying  with  them  only  a  little  oatmeal  and  a  plate  of  metal, 
on  which,  when  heated  on  the  fire,  they  cooked  their  cakes. 
AU  this  had  baffled  the  incompetent  Mortimer  and,  to  the  rige 
offte  English,  be  made,  in  1328,  a  treaty  with  the  Scots 
ackaowkdging  their  complete  independence  of  England.    Foi 
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ISbm  Aoit  time  that  Robert  Bruce  Banrived  after  the  isrmty 
was  made,  peace  wntinuwl  But  Bruce  died  in  1329,  and 
when  rivals  quarreled  for  his  throne,  Edward  III  found  hb 
chance  to  attack  Se«)tland.  In  1333,  by  a  victory  at  Halidon 
Hill,  the  English  avenged  Bannockbum.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  little  war  led  to  a  very  great  and  long  one.  The  Scots 
turned  to  France  for  help  and  not  in  vain.  King  Philip  of 
France,  anxious  to  root  the  English  out  of  his  countiy, 
attacked  Edward's  French  dominion  of  Aquitaine,  and  Edwaid 
retorted  by  claiming  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  thnme  of 
France.  A  struggle  began  which  is  knovm  as  The  Hundred 
Tears'  War,  for  ^e  dire  contest  lasted  throu^  nearly  that 
kMig  period. 

To  the  throne  of  France,  Edward  had,  indeed,  some  show  of 
Hw  war  with  1%^  claim.*  Under  EngUsh  law,  as  it  stands 
fnam.  to-day,  his  claim  would  be  indisputable ;  bat  it 

was  derived  through  his  mother,  and,  since  tiie  French  law 
provided  that  only  a  man  (X)uld  rule,  the  nation  took  this  to 
mean  that  no  woman  could  even  transmit  a  right  to  the 
throne.  The  English  took  up  Edward's  claim  hotly.  With 
some  classes  war  is  always  popular;  the  yoking  nobles  and 
gentlemen  in  England  now  looked  to  a  great  war  for  tiie 
excitonent  and  glory  that  their  fathers  had  sought  in  ihe 
crusades.  There  were  really  serious  grounds  for  dispute  with 
Franca  England  had  suffered  severely  of  late  years  at  the  hands 
of  Norman  pirates  from  the  French  province  of  Kormaody, 
and  Englishmen,  now  keenly  alive  to  trade  interests,  believed 
that  such  depredations  on  their  trade  could  be  atopped  cmly^ 
if  they  were  masters  of  both  sides  of  the  Channel  Moreover, 
the  French  king  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  English 
wool  trade.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  the  wool 
trade  had  been  vital  to  England,  and  any  menace  to  it  was  ft 

*  See  t  p.  104,  the  table  which  sliowa  that  Edward's  deaoeot  was 
more  direct  than  that  of  the  Freuch  kiug,  but  it  waa  through  Urn 
female  Una. 


••  AN  BiroUSH  BISTORT 

Mfctonaldwiger.  T1m»  Englwh  were  •ccu.toined  to  leiid  thdi 
worf  to  the  great  cloth  mwiufiictoriea  of  FUmdem.  Thh  aUte 
ow«d  »  certain  teudal  obedience  to  Prance,  and  it  was  clear 
to  Edward  and  hi.  advwem  that  a  hostile  king  of  France,  if 
strong  enough,  wbuld  forbid  the  FlPmings.  hi.  Va«aK  to  have 

Edward  that  onlj  by  himself  claiming  hia  right,  over  them  a. 
tang  of  France  could  he  prevent  thi^ 

So  the  long  contest  began.  The  English  invaded  France, 
Sr£!!Zlf  ■'**^ '*•«  fi"t  great  l»ttle  waa  at  Cre^y.  It  waa 
Taai**^  *  ^•*''*"7'  »«d  »  victory  of  the  English  common 
flMTletonref  people  against  French  chivalry.  For  genera^ 
•^  tions,  on  English  village  greena,  archer,  had 

pimctised  with  the  bow,  and  now  many  a  man  had  developed 
strength  to  shoot  an  arrow  with  force  enough  to  kiU  a  horw. 
At  Cre9y  the  English  bowmen  stood  on  the  hiU-side,  and  fired 
on  the  mounted  French  knights  aa  they  charged  up  against 
^eir  foes.  Since  the  English  could  not  be  sure  of  penetrating 
the  French  helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  they  aimed  at  the  horses, 
and  the  wounded  animals,  some*  rearing,  some  bolting,  threw 
toe  whole  army  into  confusion.  The  English  won  with  but 
ahght  loss,  and  with  great  slaughter  of  their  foes. 

The  victory  of  Cre^y  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
»eiiiia  and  Edward's  capture  of  Calais.  It  was  bravely 
S?v  "^  defended,  but  was  so  hemmed  in  that  Philip  of 

*!.    P  ■^™^*^  "*"^*^  "***  ™*^  *^®  ^^S^  "»d  at  last 

the  French  commander  in  the  town  pleaded  with  Edward  for 

mercy:     "We  must  all    die  or  else  go  mad  with  famine 

without  the  noble  and  gentle  king  of  yours  will  take  mercy 

upon  us."    But  the  siege  had  cost  many  English  lives  and 

Edward  was  not  disposed  to  be  merciful     His  answer  was- 

"  Say  to  the  captain  that  all  the  gr»ce  he  shall  find  now  in 

me  la  that  they  let  six  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  come 

out  bare-headed,  ba.-e-footed.  bare-leg«ed  and  in  their  shirts. 

with  haltew  about  their  necks  and  with  the  keys  ol  the  town 
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•«d  OMtle  in   their  hamK  and  let  thara  yield  themwlve. 
purely  to  my  ivill;  and  the  n^t  of  the  defenders  will  I  take 
to  mercy."     When  Edward'H  hard  t.,rnm  were  proclaimed  «x 
brave  burgherH  offered  themHelven  ««  victim-,  and  were  led  to 
the  EnghMh  camp  v/ith  the  haltcn,  round  their  neck«  by  which 
they  might  conveniently  l>e  hanged.     Apparently  Edward 
wa«  reHolv«I  to  exact  the  last  penalty,  but  hiM  Queen  Philipp. 
on  her  knee«  Wught  him  to  spare  the  captiven'  lives,  and  at 
the  Uat  he  d.d  ho,  since,  a^  he  said  to  the  queen,  "You  make 
«ich  ..equcKt  of  me  that       cannot  deny  you."    Tl.e  burghers 
were  savecl^  but  CaUw  was  turned  into  an  English  town,  and 
remamed  English  for  200.  ymn. 

Edward's  son,  called  fn.m  the  colour  of  his  armour  "Hie 

«!•  Bauis  of      ^^'^^  Prince,"  won  at  Poitiers  in  1356  another 

Jjlttjr.  and        great  victory,  the  last  in  the  war.     Again  the 

jwo'  F       "Jh  archers  shot  down  the  French  knights 

w:     ihis  time  fought  on  foot,  but  were  forced  to 

advance  towards   their 

waiting  fo^  over  broken 

ground  and,  with  their 

heavy  armour,  were  able 

to  move  only  clumsily. 

The  English  carried  off 

King  John  of  Prance  to 

England  as  a  pnsoner 

of  war  and    held   him 

for  ransom.     Both  sides 

were  now  tired  of  the 

conflict,   and    in    1360 

they    agreed     to     the 

Treaty  of  Bretigny  by 

which,    while    Edward  ' 

gave   up   his    claim   to  "^^  ^''***  fnaiim. 

the  French  throne,  he  kept  Calais  and  held  his  pro«iace  of 
Aqmtaine  free  from  any  feudal  obligation  to  France. 
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WliOt  a«  war  VM  ffoinf  OB,  Et^iHid  «id  fk«m  vera 
AtBMk  •Mk«  alriekea  fcy  •  fewfiil  phgoe^  kwmn  m 

'"■^  the  VkA  Dwth,  whidi  nrried  off  ImV  the 

l^yhtion.   TlMdewbtMawMapiianing^    Coming  aeniw  Mi^ 
the  pbgne  att^ked  the  ieeporta  fint     In  BrHtol,  we  are 
told.  •*aIiBoet  the  whole  straigth  of  the  town  died— •trock, 
aa  h  werBi  by  sadden  death."    The  fear  of  death  afteted  all 
daMea.   The  asnal  tasks  were  kit  ocdone.    *'fiiieepaad  cattJe 
went  wandering  over  fidds  and  thraa^  craps,  and  there  was 
w>  one  to  go  ami  drive  or  gather  them,  so  that  the  nnmbers 
oannot  be  re^cmed  whidi  perilled  in  erery  district  for  lack  of 
herdsmen ;  for  there  was  soch  a  lack  of  serraats  that  no  man 
knew  what  to  do.     Maaj  crops  perished  in  the  fieMs  for  want 
of  some  one  to  gather  them.    .    .    .    The  Scots,  heving  of 
etael  pestikmce  of  the  English,  believed  it  had  come  apr  4 
them  fi-om  the  avenging  hand  ol  God,  and,  aa  it  was  eommonl  j 
reported  in  England,  took  for  their  oath,  when  they  wanted 
to  swear,  '^  the  Fool  Death  of  England  I'    Bat  when  the 
8eot%  tiiinking  the  Enf^iah  were     nder  the  shadow  of  the 
dread  vengeance  of  God,  came  together  in  the  Forest  of 
Sdkirk,  with  purpose  to  invade  the  whole  realm  of  England, 
the  Mk  mortality  came  apon  them  too^  and  the  sadden  axHi 
awfal  emelty  of  death  winnowed  them,  so  that  abool  five 
thousand  died  in  a  short  time." 

The  scarcity  <rf  workers  broogfat  from  the  woridng  classes  a 
-  -  I  III  <^°i«»i^  higher  wages,  and  this  the  king  and 
taaailBariba  Parliament  tried  to  check.  They  ordered  that, 
under  heavy  penalties,  reapers  and  other 
iahoarers  shoold  not  take  more  than  they  had  been  wont  to 
take.  "Bot  the  kboorers  were  so  lifted  np  and  obstinate, 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  the  king's  command;  bat  if 
anyone  wished  to  have  them,  he  had  to  give  what  they  wantsd, 
and  wther  lose  his  fruit  and  crops  or  satisfy  the  kfty  and 
eoivetoaa  wishes  of  the  workmen.    .    .    .    Many  bafldmgs, 
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and  mudl,  MI  into  rnimi  in  vrwj  tiiy  and  Tillage  for 
!aek  of  inhaUtonU;  likewine  many  hamleU  became  d«!iiolatis 
not  a  hoaie  being  left  in  them,  all  having  died  who  lived 
there." 

<Jloomy  and  disastroas  were  the  later  ye^ra  of  Edward  III 
TMHwrtm  ^h«n  hi*  gnod  Queen  Philippa  died,  Edward 
•f  Mwami  fell  under  the  influence  of  unworthy  favourites. 
lattryean.  Hia  eldestaon,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  would 
perhaps  have  saved  the  land  from  ntimrule,  for  he  was  loved 
and  trusted  by  the  people ;  but  he  ^as  stricken  with  a  long 
and  fatal  malady,  and,  when  renewed  war  broke  outy  it  was 
,  managed  by  the  king's  second  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster— a  far  less  capaUe  roan.  In  1376  the  Black  Prince 
died,  before  his  fatiier,  leaving  a  little  son,  Richard,  heir  to 
tiie  throne.  And  now,  in  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
English  cause  in  France  lost  ground  rapidly.  The  French 
bad  become  too  wary  to  meet  the  English  archers  in  the  field  j 
instead,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  fortresses,  and  left  the 
country  desolate,  so  as  to  starve 'out  their  foes.  One  after 
another,  the  English  lost  their  possessions  in  France,  and  when 
Edward  III  died  in  1377,  Calais  and  a  fragment  of  Gasccmy 
were  all  that  remained  to  them. 

Soon  broke  out  serious  trouble  with  the  labourers.  A  great 
TteBslcaof  deal  of  bitterness  had  sprung  up  between  them 
llMdlseontrat'  *""  *"®*'*  employers.  Since  the  Black  Death 
of  tiM  Nassau  they  made  a  general  demand  for  higher  pay. 
tsaddnvof  '^"*'  *^®  landowners  had  resisted,  and,  backed 
iryoUA.  up  by  the  Pai*liament,  they  enforced  old  rights 

to  exact,  at  low  pay,  labour  on  tl  ir  lands  from  the  peasants. 
Of  course  the  peasant  tried  to  shake  himself  free  from  these 
testrictions,  and  the  temper  on  both  sides  finally  became 
savage.  This  ill-feeling  between  Rich  and  Poor  was  increased 
by  the  teachinjf  of  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers,  known  as 
the  Lollards,  who  attacked  both  the  teaching  and  practiaa  d 
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the  Church.  Wycliflfe,  himself  a  priest  and  a  man  of  leaminft 
turned  on  the  clergy  with  amazing  vehemence.  He  accused 
the  Chdrch  of  corrupting  the  simple  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith,  of  ignoble  practises  to  get  money,  of  wasting  her  revenues 
on  evil-living  clergy,  ojF  ill-gained  ill-used,  wealth,  of  neglect  of 
her  duty  to  the  poor.     He  sent  out  "poor  preachers,"  who 
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went  up  and  down  the  country,  attacking  not  only  the  abuses 
in  the  Church,  but  preaching  the  equality  of  all  men,  and 
declaring  that  it  was  a  righteous  action  to  resist  unrighteous 
rulers.  There  were  all  the  elements  of  an  outbreak,  and  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Richard  II  the-crisis  came.  Few  things 
do  men  resent  more  than  unjust  taxes,  and  in  1381  a  heavy 
personal  or  poll  tax  recently  levied,  not  only  on  the  rich,  but 
on  the  poor  also,  produced  the  alarming  and  Widespread  rising 
known  as  the  Peasants'  Revolt 
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Hordes  of  excited  labourers  scoured  the  eastern  counties, 
ric-'iasMitf  burning  and  plui  'ering  the  houses  of  the 
■•^*  gentry.     Two  bands  of  rebels— one  led  by  Wat 

the  Tyler,  the  other  by  Jack  Straw— marched  upon  London, 
and  the  Kentishmen,  under  Tyler,  succeeded  in  getting  inside 
the  gates  of  the  city.     Already  they  had  destroyed  the  palace 
of  the  hated  John  of  Gaunt,  outside  the  city  walls;  once 
within,  they  attacked  the  Tower,  and  seizing  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  cut  oflf  his  head  on  Tower  Hill.     The  young 
Richard,  undismayed   by  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  the 
Kentishmen,  went  to  Smithfield  to  discuss  with  them  their 
complainH  but  Walworth,  the  Mayor  of  London,  who  accom- 
panied the  king,  was  so  enraged  at  the  bold  words  of  Wat 
Tyler,  that  he  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  all  his  followers.     At 
this  crisis  Richard  is  said  to  have  stepped  forward  and  to 
have  addressed  the  rebels  :  ''Sirs,"  he  said,  "what  aileth  you  I 
Ye  shall  have  no  captain  but  me.     1  am  your  king."    If  they 
would  trust  him,  he  promised  to  remedy  their  grievances. 
Meanwhile,  the  Londoners  had  armed  themselves,  and  come  to 
the  king's  rescue,  and  the  rebels,  relying  on  the  king's  promises, 
disbanded.     The  promises  were  broken,  for  when  the  rebel 
organization  dissolved,  Richard's  advisers  repudiated  the  boy- 
king's  pledges,  and  stem  punishment  was  inflicted  on  many  of 
the  unhappy  peasants.    But  they  had  called  attention  to  their 
grievances,  and  these  were  slowly  remedied  as  time  went  on. 
The  king's  presence  of  mind  had  freed  the  counfety  from  one 
TiMOBkaof         f^^^  danger;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  he 
OjjMertW.         attempted  to  take  the  management  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  the  enmity  of  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brought  about  a  rebellion  of  a  very 
different  kind.     Resolved  to  control  the  king's  policy  in  their 
own  interests,  a  band  of  ambitious  and  discontented  nobles 
gathered  under  the  leadership  of  Gloucester.     By  a  sudden 
attack,  they  obtained  possession  of  Richard's  person.     With 
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lawless  despatch  they  turned  the  friends  he  had  called  aboat 
him  out  of  office,  putting  some  to  death,  outlawing  others. 
For  a  year  they  kept  Richard  under  strict  control.  But  their 
sway  did  not  endure.  When  Richard  was  twenty-three,  by 
another  outburst  of  energy  like  that  with  which  ho  confronted 
Wat  Tyler,  he  threw  off  their  yoke  and  stood  forth  as  resolved, 
and  capable,  himself  to  rule  England. 

He  was  now  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  for  eight  years  he 
jatOaxA'u  ruled  with  wisdom  and  justice.     But  dangers 

ororwMlT*  raU.  were  all  about  him,  ar  in  1397  Richard 
resolved  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  Gloucester's  party. 
He  arrested  Gloucester  and  some  of  his  associates,  sent  one, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  execution,  and  banished  others. 
Henceforth  Richard  seemed  drunk  with  power.  He  talked  of 
himself  aa  a  despot  whose  word  is  law,  and  his  sway  became 
so  illegal  and  oppressive  that,  after  a  year  or  two,  all  the  best 
elements  in  England  united  against  him.  In  1399,  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  died,  and  Richard  refused  to  allow 
the  old  Duke's  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Eari  of  Derby, 
whom,  with  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  he  had  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  to  inherit  his  father's  vast  estates  in  England. 
When  Henry  definitely  landed  in  England  to  claim  his 
inheritance,  others  of  the  discontented  quickly  joined  him. 
Richard  had  gone  to  Ireland,  and  while  he  was  delayed  there 
by  unfavourable  winds,  Henry's  array  had  so  increased  that, 
at  last,  when  Richard  landed  in  Wales,  he  found  himself 
without  a  realm,  the  nation  having  turned  for  relief  from  its 
woes  to  Henry.  Almost  without  a  blow  Richard  surrendered. 
By  threats  Henry  forced  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  then 
Henry  himself  was  chosen  by  Parliament  to  succeed  the"fallen 
Richard.  A  deposed  king  is  always  a  danger  to  the  usurper, 
and  when,  a  few  month's  later,  Richard  died  in  solitary 
confinement,  at  Pontefract,  few  doubted  that  he  was  secretly 
murdered. 
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B^iurd's  reign  is  a  ead  tale  of  intrigue  and  <^  selfish 
scheming  on  tlie  part  of  nearly  all  in  high  place.  The  most 
hopeful  thing  in  it  is  the  activity  of  thought.  Men  like 
Wycliffe.  had  become  conscious  that  the  times  were  out  of 
joints  and  tried  to  find  a  remedy;  but  the  chief  glory  of 
Richard's  reign  is  the  great  Chaucer,  who  then  wrote  the 
poems  that  place  him  among  the  first  half-dozen  names  in 
English  literature. 


A.D. 

1327. 

S333. 
13318. 
1346. 
1347. 
1349. 
13SS. 

1374- 

13771399. 

13IB1. 

1389. 

139S. 

13S9- 


Chief  Datis 

Reign  of  Edwakd  the  Third. 

Murder  of  Edward  the  Second. 

Edward  defeats  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill. 

Beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  Franoe. 

Battle  of  Crefy. 

ptureof  Calais. 
X  lie  Black  Death. 
Battle  of  Poitiers. 

Loss  of  moat  of  the  English  Dominions  in  France. 
Beign  of  Richard  the  Second. 
The  Peasants'  Revolt. 
Richard  again  assumes  power. 

He  banishes  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Henry  of  Bollngbroke. 
Henry  returns,  receives  the  surrender  of  Richard,  and 

is  elected' king. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THB  HOUSE   OF    LANCASTER 


To  keep  the  throne  he  had  so  unexpectedly  ascended,  Henry 
KaigB  of  found  a  hard  task.    Though  legally  elected  king 

EmxjlV.  by  Parliament,  it  was  a  successful  rebellion 

^hat  had  made  him  such,  and  a  plot  might  unmake  him. 
It  is  of  Henry,  always  fearful  of  a  usurper's  &te,  that 
Shakspeare  wrote — 

"Uneasy  lies  the  heafl  that  wears  a  crown." 
In  England  the  friends  of  Bichard  were  hatching  plots  to 
destroy  Henry ;  the  Welsh,  too,  had  always  loved  Richard, 
and  they  flew  to  arms,  under  the  leadership  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  Richard's  personal  friend 
and  standard-bearer.  Glendower,  a  man  of  great  ability,  was 
believed  by  the  Welsh  to  possess  magical  powers;  to  his 
support  they  flocked  in  great  numbers,  hoping  that  in  the 
turmoil  Wales  might  be  able  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of 
England.  Though  in  this  more  ambitious  plan  Glendower  did 
not  succeed,  throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  he  maintained 
his  position,  and  -waa  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side.  Time  after 
time,  Htnry  or  his  young  son — afterwards  Henry  V — ^led 
expeditions  into  Wales ;  but  time  after  time  also^  either 
weather,  or  lack  of  food,  or  the  impossibility  of  coming  up 
with  the  Welsh  among  their  rugged  mountains,  thwarted  the 
efforts  of  the  English. 

The  Scots,  too,  troubled  the  anxious  king,  and  took  advan- 
Henxy't  quarrel  tage  of  his  difficulties  to  cross  the  Bv>rder,  bent 
with  the  Percvt.  q^  plunder  and  rapine^  For  a  time  the  north 
country  was  well  guarded  for  Henry  by  the  wftr-Uke  Percyfr-^ 
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tk  great  famfly,  of  which  tiie  Duke  of  NorthnmbarUuid 
head.  Tn  securing  Henry's  aooessioii,  the  Percys  had  taken 
no  small  part.  When,  later,  at  Homildon  Hill,  they  defeated 
tiie  ScotSj  and  took  many  rich  and  noble  prisoners,  they  hoped 
from  these  to  exact  large  ransoms.  But  here  they  came  into 
conflict  with  Henry.  His  great  need  of  money  led  him  into  a 
course  as  unwise  as  it  was  ungrateful.  Intending  to  exact 
the  ransoms  for  himself,  he  called  upon  the  Percys,  to  whom 
he  already  owed  large  sums,  to  hand  over  to  him  their 
prisoners.  The  demand  cost  him  dear.  At  once  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  threw  in  his  lot  with  Henry's  enemies;  he 
set  free  those  Scottish  nobles  who  wero  still  in  his  power,  and 
persuaded  them  to  join  an  army  which,  under  the  command 
of  young  Harry  Percy,  marched  southwards  to  the  aid  oi 
Owen  Glendower.  To  the  French  also  Northumberland  sent 
messengers,  inviting  their  assistance  against  Henry. 

With  Scots,  Welsh,  and  discontented  English  united  against 
-  .  .  .  -  him,  Henry's  position  was  critical.  His  foes 
OTwtlMzvbels  mustered  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
a*lhrrasln»r.    q^  ^j^gj^  ^^^^  |,^yg  Harry  Percy,  known  as 

"Hotspur,"  was  the  most  fiery  leader ;  so  fond  of  action  was 
he^  tluit  Shakspeare  makes  him  complain  of  a  life,  in  which 
three  or  four  score  Scots  are  killed  of  a  morning,  as  stagnant : 
"Re  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work."  Near  Shrewsbury 
the  rebels  met  Henry  and  his  son,  leading  an  idmost  equal 
force.  A  desperate  battle  ensued.  Hotspur,  with  a  fine  force 
of  archers,  fresh  from  victory  at  Homildon  Hill,  was  resolved 
to  conquer.  But  the  rebels  were  less  united  and  less  steady 
than  were  Henry's  men,  and  the  fight  went  against  Uiem. 
Young  Percy  was  killed;  Douglas,  the  chief  of  the  Scots, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  by  the  close  of  the  day,  at  great 
cost,  Henry  had  won  a  notable  victory.  But  even  victory 
did  not  win  final  security.  Glendower  continued  trouble- 
igme;   French   pirates   still   ravaged   the   south   coast  and 
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Hordramberland  lived  long  <)nough  to  raiae  two  more  re> 
bellionfi,  in  the  second  of  which,  however,  he  waa  killed. 
One  of   the  chief  results  of   Henry's  insecurity  on   the 
_^  English  throne,  was  his  readiness  to  submit  hia 

datawoM  to  own  wishes  to  those  of  Parliament.  He  seems 
9»iUaJBam%.  ^  y^^y^  feared  that  the  power  which  had 
deposed  Richard  might  in  turn  depose  its  own  nominee.  He 
submitted  entirely  to  its  wishes  in  regard  to  taxes,  for,  with 
his  crown  in  danger,  and  his  enemies  numerous,  he  did  not 
dare  to  raise  money  by  unpopular  methods.  He  even  let 
Parliament  decide  what  servants  he  should  keep  or  dismiss. 
The  result  was  that,  under  him.  Parliament  became  more 
powerful  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Of   the    Church,    too,    Henry    sought   the   support.     The 
j^  Church  had  her  own  troubles,  and  was  glad  to 

parsMatton  ally  herself  with  the  royal  power.  By  the 
nadwr  Henry.  increase  of  the  Lollards,  the  bishops  had  now 
become  greatly  alarmed.  Since  Richard  had  rather  favoured 
them,  now,  by  helping  to  crush  them,  Henry  sought  to  win 
the  friendship  of  their  opponents,  the  clergy.  It  is  a  remark* 
able  fact  that  previously  in  England  there  had  been  practically 
no  religious  persecution,  and  no  punishment  of  heresy  with 
death.  But  the  happier  era  now  passed  away,  and,  to  win 
clerical  support,  Henry  consented  to  the  passing  of  a  law 
under  which  heretics  were  to  be  burned.  Thus  were  kindled 
the  fires  too  often  to  be  renewed  in  English  history.  The 
first  victim  was  "William  Sawtre,  a  London  clergyman,  burned 
at  Smithfield,  in  1401,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude, 
chiefly  for  deridi..g  the  Church's  teaching  in  regard  to  Christ's 
presence  in  the  sacrament. 

In  1413  Henry  IV  died  at  the  age  of  49 — still  a  compara* 
Tharticxiof  tively  young  man,  but  worn  out  by  his 
HwutY.  anxieties.     His   successor,    Henry    V,    yor.ng, 

handaome,  wise  in  judgment,  and  bold  in  war,  came  to  the 
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throne  with  eveiything  in  his  favour.  His  praises  were  (A 
many  lips,  and  as  peacemaker  ho  began  his  reign.  He  showed 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  king  whom  his  father 
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had  deposed,  by  removing  the  body  of  TJichard  TI        West- 
minster Abbey,  where  it  was  re-buried  in  a  sumptuous  tomb. 
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He  also  set  at  liberty  Richard's  heir,  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
who  had  been  kept  in  cluse  confinement  by  Henry  IV.  The 
only  thing  in  which  Henry  followed  his  father's  oppressions 
was  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Lollards.  More  severely  than  ever, 
these  unhappy  people  were  now  treated,  and  when,  driven  to 
desperation,  they  endeavoured  to  stir  up  rebellion,  Henry 
hanged  forty  of  them  in  chains,  as  a  grim  warning  to  others. 
Duiing  the  last  reign,  the  long  struggle  with  France 
Bmcwsdwar  ^ad  languished;  but  now  Henry  V,  hoping 
wlthkruioe.  perhaps,  to  avoid  division  at  home  by  uniting 
his  people  in  war  abroad,  thirsting,  too,  as  a  young  warrior, 
for  the  glory  and  excitement  of  war,  made  demands  at  "the 
French  court,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted.  He 
revived  the  claim  of  Edward  III  to  the  throne  itself,  and 
asked  for  the  surrender  of  all  the  provinces  in  France  ever 
held  by  an  English  king.  He  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
more  favourable  time  to  renew  the  struggle.  France  was 
falling  into  anarchy ;  the  king  was  insane,  and  the  country 
was  torn  by  the  rival  factions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  cousin  and  the  brother  of  the  king, 
each  of  whom  wished  to  be  regent. 

Henry  quickly  pressed  his  demands.  With  a  small  army, 
The  siege  of  consisting  almost  entirely  of  archers,  he  crossed 
Barfleur.  the  Channel  and  laid  siege  to  Harfleur.     For 

five  weeks  the  English  army  lay  before  the  town,  slowly 
1»rving  it  into  submission,  while,  as  slowly,  the  rival  dukes 
were  making  up  their  minds  to  unite  against  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  disaster  seemed  to  overtake  the  English. 
Encamped  in  the  open  trenches,  they  suffered  terribly  from 
cold  and  wet;  and  desolating  sickness  broke  out.  Though 
at  length  Harfleur  surrendered,  the  victors  were  in  imminent 
danger,  for  a  French  army,  five  times  as  numerous  as  their 
own,  was  hastening  to  attack  them.  Flight  seemed  the  only 
wise  course,  and  the  king  was  urged  by  his  council  of  war  to 
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•buidaa  Harflear,  to  emWk  with  hia  diminished  •rmy  on  the 
■hips  whither  the  sick  and  wounded  had  already  been  carried, 
and  to  set  sail  for  England. 

But  to  retreat  Henry  could  not  bring  himself  and,  since  to 
mtuy  ttetory  ^^^  *t  Harfleur  was  dangerous,  he  determined 
■Slgteooort.  to  march  across  ooun'  y  to  the  strong  fortress 
ol  Calais.  The  journey  proved  difficult;  supplies  ran  short, 
the  country  folk  were  unfriendly,  and  Henry  found  fbat  the 
bridges  by  which  he  hoped  to  cross  the  Somme  were  broken 
down.  At  length,  at  Agincourt,  forty-five  miles  from  Calais, 
the  main'  French  army  overtook  the  weary  half^tarved 
English,  and  a  pitched  battle  was  unavoidable. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  ploughed  field,  where  his  men  were 
protected  behind  and  on  both  sides  by  a  thick  hedge,  Henry 
took  up  his  position.    The  French  could  attack  him  only  in 
trot.j,  and,  to  do  even  this,  they  were  obliged  to  struggle 
through  nearly  a  mile  of  heavy  clay,  made  soft  and  slimy  by 
recent  rains.    As  the  first  line  advanced,  it  soon  began  to  slip 
and  stumble  in  the  mud ;  weighted  by  their  armour  and 
weapons,  some  sank  knee-deep,  while  those  who,  disordered 
and  exhausted,  ad^-anced  to  the  English  lines,  were  greeted 
with  a  shower  of  arrows,  piercing,  at  such  short  range,  the 
stoutest  armour.    When  the  second  line  pressed  in  behind  the 
first,  a  murdwotts  hand  to  hand  struggle  followed.    But  the 
English  array  remained  unbroken,  and,  at  length,  the  French 
assailants  turned  and  fled.     Now,  at  last,  the  English  broke 
their  line  in  pursuing  the  beaten  foa      There  was  great 
slaughter,  and,  when  the  day  ended,  Henry's  small  force  were 
masters  of  the  field.    Such  was  the  great  English  victory  of 
Agincourt     When  the  news  reached  England,  bells  rang  and 
bonfires  were  lighted.    In  welcoming  the  victors  at  Dover  the 
citizens  rushed  into  the  water,  and  carried  the  soldiers  ashore 
on  their  backs  j  all  London  turned  out  to  meet  the  procession, 
■nd  a  solemn  thanka^ving  service  was  hekl  at  L^  Ftal'sb  fcr 
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die  mzcoeis  of  the  EngUdi  arma.  More  than  ever  was  Henry 
hU  people's  idol. 

While  Agincourt  weakened  the  French,  it  did  not  end  the 
haooiiM     ^'^^'     ^^^  when,  two  years  later,  Henry  again 
lagaat  of  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  he  met  with  little 

**•■"••  opposition.    Town  after  town  fell  before  him, 

until  the  whole  province  was  subdued.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  joined  the  English,  was  assassinated,  and  this 
made  hia  followers  the  more  zealous  for  Henry.  His  progress 
was  irresistible  and  finally  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  was  arranged.  It  provided  that  Henry  should  marry 
the  Princess  Ratherine,  daughter  of  the  mad  old  king,  and 
that,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in  law,  he  should  succeed  to 
tlie  throna  Thi  marriage  took  place ;  Paris  was  given  up  to 
Henry,  the  new  Regent  of  France,  and  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  England. 

But  the  Dauphin,  Charles,  heir  of  the  mad  king,  did  not 
IHsdMttb  tamely  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  inheritance, 

of  Htaiy.  and,  soon  after  Henry's  return,  news  arrived  <rf 

an  English  defeat  Once  again  King  Henry  crossed  the 
Channel,  and,  once  again,  success  crowned  his  arms.  But  he 
was  stricken  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Sickness  broke  out 
during  the  long  siege  of  the  town  of  Meaux,  as  it  liad  done  in 
the  trenches  round  Harfleur.  This  time  the  king  himself  fell 
a  victim.  On  the  way  to  Paris  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four. 

The  sorrow  at  Henry's  loss  is  seen  most  acutely  in  the 
f^gagfg  praises  heaped  upon  him  when  he  was  gone. 

Cbaraetar.  "This  Henry  was  a  king,  of  life  without  spot," 

we  are  told,  "a  prince  whom  all  men  loved,  and  of  none  dis- 
dained, a  captain  against  whom  fortune  never  frowned,  nor 
mischance  once  spumed.  ...  He  had  such  knowledge  in 
ordering  and  guidiing  an  army,  with  such  a  gift  to  encourage 
his  people,  that  the  Frenchmen  had  constant  opinion  he  never 
eoiild  be  vanquished  in  battle ;  such  wit,  such  priidoio^  and 
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meh  polky  with  all^  thai  h*  iMrer  enterprfaed  aajthhif  hahn 
he  had  folly  debated  and  forecast  all  the  nain  chances  tliat 
migfat  hi4>pen ;  whidi  dcnie^  with  all  diligence  and  coarage  he 
aet  hu  purpose  forward.  ...  A  majesty  waa  he  that  both 
liTed  and  died  a  pattern  in  |»incehood,  a  lod»«tar  in  honour, 
a  mirror  of  n''«;nificence.* 

The  deatL  '.  its  hero-king  left  England  with  a  child-niler; 
As  rslsa  sf  Henry  VI  was  only  an  infant,  and  about  infsnt- 
paa>y  ▼!■  rulws  selfish  intrigue  is  always  rife.     One  of 

the  late  king's  brothers,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  waa  made 
Reg«it  in  France ;  another,  Humphrey,  Duke  <A  Gloucester, 
became  protector  in  England.  The  English  were  keen  to  hcM 
Fkanoe  as  a  conquered  country  and  pressed  on  the  war.  At 
first,  Bedford  d^i  welL  He  was  a  capable  ruler,  and  not  only 
maintained  the  proud  poeiticm  that  Henry  Y  had  won  in 
France^  bat  even  gained  ground.  But  darker  days  came. 
Firance's  insane  king  was  now  dead,  and  the  Dauphin,  his  son, 
^umed  the  throue.  He  was  a  foolish  prince,  and,  while  the 
heir  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Burgundy  held  to  the  English, 
the  Dani^iin  could  do  little.  Orleans  was  the  oae  important 
town  that  held  out  against  the  English,  and,  at  length,  to  it 
Bedford  laid  siege.  The  citizens  fought  bravely,  but  supfdiea 
were  gradually  exhausted,  and,  as  the  Dauphin  made  no 
attempt  to  save  the  town,  it  was  soon  on  the  verge  oi 
surrender. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  When  the  Frendi  caose 
JiMBatA'Azt.  seemed  lost,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  a  peasant  girl,  only 
ttsllald«f  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  appeared  <m  the 
*"'"■•  scene.     Tales  had  reached  her  quiet  village  of 

the  horrors  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  her  WHintry- 
men  at  the  hands  of  the  English  conquerors.  Jeanne  d'Are, 
while  she  sat  spinning,  or  while  she  tended  her  sheep  in  the 
meadows,  brooded  on  these  things,  and  at  length  she  came  to 
believe  that  God  had  chosen  her  to  save  France.  Voices 
ijpoke  in  her  ear,  bidding  her  seek  the  Dauplxin  and  place 
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WmU  *t  the  head  of  hit  armieg.  At  first,  Jeanne  was  received 
at  the  French  court  with  ridicule,  but  so  desperate  was  the 
positioa  <A  Orleans  that  her  offer  to  head  a  relief  expedition 
was  hesitatingly  accepted.  The  girl  became  the  leiuler  oi  the 
French  army,  fehe  sent  heralds  to  Bedford  at  Orleans 
demanding  that  he  should  hand  ovei  to  "the  Maid  of 
Heaven  "  the  keys  of  the  cities  he  had  taken  and  plundered 
in  France.  Stories  of  the  wonderful  maiden  spread  through 
the  English  host  Some  declared  timt  she  was  a  witth ;  otliers 
that  she  was  an  angel  from  heaven  sent  to  deliver  France. 
All  were  agreed  that  Jeanne  possessed  powers  more  tlian 
DKHial,  and,  while  this  belief  struck  fear  into  the  ranks  of  tlie 
English,  it  filled  the  French  with  new  hope  and  coura^ 
When  the  Maid,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  horse, 
appeared  before  Orleans,  she  met  with  little  resistiince,  and 
was  allowed  to  enter  ihe  town.  A  few  days  later  more  French 
troops,  with  plentiful  stores,  sailed  up  the  Loire  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  city.  Within  a  fortnight  of  Jeanne's  first 
!*rT>earance  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  her  task  was  completed, 
Orleans  was  rescued,  and  the  English  had  sullenly  abandoned 
the  siege. 

Hoiceforth,  Bedford  lost  ground  steadily.  Wherever  the 
Hm  ImniBt  ^^i*^  **^  Orleans  led,  her  soldiers  were  vic- 
oftlMaaiA.  torious.  She  won  town  aftor  town.  Bedford 
feared  her  as  having  more  than  human  power ;  he  wrot  io 
England  that  his  losses  were  due  to  "  that  disciple  and  limb 
of  the  devil  called  the  Maid,  that  uses  false  enchantments  and 
sorcery,"  When,  after  nearly  two  yeurs  of  fij,'hting,  Jeanne 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  as  a  limb  of  the 
devil  that  fh^y  tres^'^i  her.  Coudemnwi  as  a  wit<,'h  and 
heretic,  she  was  bui  •  '  alive  in  the  iiiark«'t-j>la<re  of  Uoiien. 
But  no  revival  of  the  English  euuse  came  from  the  '-a:'  of 
Jeanne.  Worn  out,  Bedford  die<l,  and  under  his  6  e^ow 
the  Kngliah  cause  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
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While  Bedford  was  working  bravely  in  France,  his  brother 
BMirjr^  Gloucester  was   mismanaging   English  aftV  a. 

Ib^^mtof  ^y  '*"  ambition  and  his  insolent  I  firing, 
AiUon.  ho   offended    many  of    the  ,  nobles,    aT  1,    for 

selfish  reasons,  he  opposed  peace  with  France.  In  14r>  the 
young  King  Henry  married  the  French  princess  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and,  to  get  his  beautiful  bride,  gave  up  most  of  the 
possessions  which  the  English  still  held  in  France.  In 
England,  Margaret  was  destined  to  lead  a  stormy  life.  She 
displaced  Gloucester  as  the  person  most  influential  with  King 
Henry,  and  disgrace  soon  overtook  the  Duke.  Suspected 
of  a  plot  to  seize  power  for  himself,  he  was  arrested,  and  he 
died  soon  after.  Then  the  rival  to  Margaret's  influence  was 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  whose  title  to  the  throne  itf.elf  was 
plausible,  for  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the 
second  son  of  Edward  III,  and  on  his  father's  side  from  the 
fourth  son,  while  Henry  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  third  son.  Troubles  thickened  about  poor  Henry.  At 
length  his  reason  gave  way,  and  then  York,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  naturally  became  Protector.  Bu',  within  a  few 
months,  an  1  eir  was  born  to  Henry,  and  this  dashed  York's 
hopes  of  t'le  crown. 

Between  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Duke  of  York  there  was 
bitter  enmity.  Margaret  wished  to  be  regent; 
yec,  though  Gloucester,  her  former  hated  rival, 
was  now  dead,  she  found  as  powerful  a  check 
in  the  Duke  of  York,  now,  in  turn,  become 
Protector.  He  had  opposed  her  marriage,  and 
she  regarded  him  as  her  son's  enemy.  She  was  a  determined, 
ambitious  woman,  and  completely  ruled  the  gentle  Henry. 
Accordmg'  when  the  king  recovered,  as  he  did,  from  his 
mental  mj  Jy,  he  removed  York  from  oflice  and  treated  him 
with  mar  ad  ''-favour,  while  he  surrounded  himself  with 
weaker  men,  -  ..ose  unfitness  for  high  office  disgusted  the 
whole  nation.     At  last  York  was  goaded  into  taking  up  arm% 
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and  thus  began  the  famous  civil  war  known  as  the  Wars  of 

the  Rases,  because  the  Lancastrian  badge  was  a  Red  Rose, 

and  that  of   the  Yorkists  a  White  Rose.     Just  before  the 

civil  war  broke  out,  peace  had  been  secured  in  France,  but 

only  when  the  English  forces  had  been  defeated  everywhere. 

They  gave  up  everything  but  Calais,  and  never  since  have 

tried  to  make  conquests  in  France.     With  foreign  war  ended, 

the  factions  in   England  were  free  for  their  own  ruthless 

contest.     Yet,  bitter  as  was  their  strife,  it  interfered  less 

than  might  have  been  expected  with  the  general  progress 

of  Englishmen;  it  was  waged  almost  entirely  by  the  great 

nobles,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  composed  of  the  retainers 

which   these  drew  from  their  vast  estates.     But  while  the 

rival  magnates  were  plotting  and  counterplotting  and  fighting 

up  and  down  the  country,  the  middle  classes  continued  to 

trade  and  to  carry  on  their  industries  in  the  towns,  almost 

as  if  no  furious  civil  war  were  raging  around  them. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  Margaret  assumed  the 

_^  .      leadership  of   the  Lancastrians.     Her  friends 

T&e  oonm  or  ,     n       i  i  i_  y    i\ 

tiM  Wan  of        were   chiefly  the    northern    barons   and    the 

iho  Botes.  Welsh,  while  to  the  White  Rose  rallied  the 

southern  lords  and,  usually,  the  citizens  of  London.  The 
first  skirmish  was  at  St  Albans,  in  1455,  where  the  Yorkists 
won  in  a  street  fight.  Unimportant  battles,  separated  by  Xouf 
intervals,  followed  this  beginning  of  the  storm.  Then,  in 
1460,  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  queen's  friends  at  North- 
ampton, and  made  the  poor  meek  king  their  prisoner. 
Margaret  fled,  first  to  Wales,  and  then  to  the  north. 
At  length  she  succeeded  in  raising  another  army  with  which 
she  fell  upon  the  Yorkists  at  Wakefield.  A  desperate  battle, 
disastrous  to  the  Yorkists,  followed.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  killed  and  his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Margaret's 
side  showed  a  savage  temper  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Not 
only  was  York's  head  cut  off  and  put  up  as  a  ghastly  trophy 
over  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York ;  one  of  his  sons,  taken 
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prisoner,  was  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  other  prominent 
prisoners  were  beheaded  without  trial  But  the  Lancastrian 
triumph  was  brief.  York's  son  Edward,  a  brave  soldier, 
succeeded  to  his  father's  claims  and  position,  and  continued 
the  struggle.'  In  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  father's 
death,  he  defeated,  at  Mortimer's  Cross  on  the  Welsh  border, 
a  Lancastrian  array  and  then  marched  to  London.  The 
queen  was  also  advancing  southwards,  but  the  Londoners 
feared  her,  for  tales  had  already  reached  them  of  her  cruelty 
and  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  her  rude  northern 
followers.  So,  when  young  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  reached 
the  capital,  the  Londoners  gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  and 
showed  their  resolve  to  dethrone  the  weak  Henry  by  pro- 
claiming Edward  king,  as  Edward  IV. 

Chief  Datis 

A.Z. 

'399-i4'3.  Reign  of  Hesrt  the  Foitrth. 

1400.  Rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower.  » 

1400.  Defeat  of  the  Scots  by  the  Percys  at  Homildon  HilL 

X4Q3.  Henry  defeats  his  allied  enemies  at  Shrewsbory. 

1413-1433.  Reign  of  Hbkby  the  Fipth. 

14x5.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

1430.  Treaty  of  Troyes, 

1433-Z461.    Reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  (died  1471). 

1433.  Bedford    becomes  Regent    in    France,  and  Gloucester 

Protector  in  England. 

1439.  The  Siege  of  Orleans  is  raised  by  Jeanae  d'Arc. 

1431.  She  is  burned  at  Rouen. 

144s  Henry  marries  Margaret  of  Anjoa 

1453.  End  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

1454.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  is  declared  Protector  during 

the  king's  illness. 

X4SS  The  first  battle  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  is  foucht  at 

St.  Albans.  ^ 

I^fiQ.  The  Yorkists  are  victorious  at  Northampton  and  take 

Henry  prisoner. 

Margaret  defeats  the  Yorkists  and  kills  the  Duke  of 
York  at  Wakefield. 
I461.  Edward,   Duke  of   York,  defeats  the  LanoMtrian*  at 

Mortimer's  Crucs.      He  marohes  to  Loodoo  and  is 
orowned  king. 
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To  be  crowned  king  in  London  was  not,  aa  the  young  Edward 

T!i»  R«isii  of       I^  ^^^^  understood,  to  be  master  of  England. 

Bdward  IV.         The  Lancdstrian  army,  afraid  to  attack  Edward 

in  the  south,  was  retreating  towards  the  friendly  moorlands 

of  the  rorth  when  Edward,  wh'^  above  everything  else,  was 

prompt,  set  out  in  pursuit.     He  had  an  army  numbering,  it  is 

said,  nearly  fift«     housand  men,  and  with  him  was  his  chief 

supporter,  the  gicat   Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  gained  for 

Edward's  cause  the  victory  at  Northampton.      The  opposing 

forces  met  in  S'^uth  Yorkshire,  soon  after  Edward  passed  the 

Trent.     Hen-v  VI  was   no   soldier,   and    Queen    Margaret, 

though  a  woman,  took  the  chief  part  in  the  management  of 

the  Lancastrian  army.     It  was  the  larger  of  the  two,  but 

Margaret's  unruly  northerners  were  not  easy  to  manage,  and 

were  far  from  ably  led.     On  Towton  field,  near  Tadcaster,  the 

two  forces  met,  and  there  they  fought  one  of  the  most  terrible 

battles  ever  waged  on  English  soil.     It  began  in  the  early 

morning,  in  a  blinding  snow-storm,  and  lasted  till  sunset.    The 

crisis  of  the  war  had  come,  and  each  side  was  resolved  neither 

to  grant  nor  to  ask  mercy ;  "  by  reason  whereof  every  man 

determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die  on  the  field."    To  make 

flight  impossible,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  killed  his  war-horse., 

and  chose  to  fight  on  foot  like  a  common  soldier.     '*  Let  him 

flee  that  flee  will,"  h»-  cried ;  *'  I  will  bide  with  him  that  bidea 

with  me." 
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For  ten  wcwy  hoon  the  fierce  straggle  lasted,     Edwaid 
ywiBtffc  himself  was  e  reiywhere,  "refreshing  the  weary 

JlJJ^at  and  helping  clie  wounded,"  until,  at  last,  the 

Lancastrian  force  lMt>ke  and  fled.  All  ni^t, 
•nd  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  the  chase  continued, 
and  though  beaten,  and  flying,  the  Lancastrians  turned  from 
time  to  time  on  their  pursuers  and  wrought  great  havoc. 
In  the  fight,  we  are  told,  «  were  slain  thirty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  aad  seventy-six  persons,  all  Engli,hiaen,  and  of  one 
nation."  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  to  Scotland.  Not  yet 
was  the  determined  spirit  of  the  queen  crushed,  and  for 
another  three  years  she  kept  up  the  struggle  in  the  Border 
counties,  where  her  friends  were  strongest  But  when,  at  last, 
she  took  refuge  in  France,  poor  Henry,  remaining  in  England, 
was  soon  wirprised  and  made  prisoner;  then  only  did  the 
portion  of  Edward  on  the  thnme  seem  secure. 

But  Edward  was  soon  quarreling  with  his  own  friends. 
j^^^g^g^  Impatient  of  counsel  and  control  from  the  Eari 

Vnxxalvttt  o^  Warwick,  "the  Kingmaker,"  who  had 
2jJ^«J«  helped  to  put  him  on  the  throne,  Edward  at 
length  turned  an  old  friend  iuto  a  bitter  foe. 
Against  Warwick's  advice  the  king  rashly  married  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  «  beautiful  lady  of  comparatively  low  birth,  and 
thus  barred  the  way  to  a  union  with  one  of  his  own  rank,  who 
mi^t  have  strengthened  his  position  on  the  throne.  The 
upetart  queen's  friends  and  relations  swarmed  at  court  and 
-rere  given  titles  and  dignities,  while  Warwick  and  his 
followers  held  aloof. 

At  length  Warwick  became  an  open  enemy  of  Edward. 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
wttk  Warwick  detached  from  Edward's  cause,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  king  s  stem  prohibition,  Cknace 
■Muried  Warwick  3  daughter.  Warwick  tried  to  raise  »  re- 
beffion  in  the  country,  but  when  he  faifed,  through  the  king's 
FQBNP^aws^  he  fled  with  Ckrence  to  France^    There  he  mado 
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•a  alUaiioe,  strange  for  the  old  foe  of  the  Lancasta^ana ;  he 
became  reconciled  to  the  exiled  Margaret,  who  accepted  his 
o|fer  to  espouse  her  cause,  to  restore  the  imprisoned  Henry  to 
the  throne,  and  to  drive  out  Ring  Edward.  The  alliance  was 
sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Warwick's  younger  daughter  with 
Margaret's  son,  Prince  Edward. 
That  Edward  could  be  overthrown,  as  "Warwick  declared, 
proved  to  be  true.  As  soon  as  Warwick  and 
yUbuimtA  Clarence  landed  in  England,  Lancastrians  all 
BanMtaad  over  the  country  rose  in  rebellion  and,  without 
IWwluatary.  fighting  a  battle,  Edward  fled  to  Flanders.  The 
poor  shadow  of  a  king,  Henry,  was  now  taken  from  his  prison 
in  the  Tower,  and  by  his  new  friends  was  once  more  set  upon 
the  thnme.  But  though  Edward  had  fled  when  flight  seemed 
the  wisest  course,  he  was  not  the  man  to  lose  a  kingdom 
lightly.  Within  a  few  months  he  returned  to  England.  To 
aid  him  the  Torkists  rose  as  the  Lancastrians  had  risen  to  aid 
Warwick,  and  when  he  advanced  towards  London  the 
treacherous  Clarence  deserted  Warwick.  The  decisive  battle 
.  was  fought  at  Barnet,  and  the  result  was  a  tragic  defeat  for 
the  House  of  Lancaster.  W;.rwick  himself  was  killed.  Once 
more  Uie  unresisting  Henry  left  his  throne  for  a  prison,  and 
Edward,  with  his  rival  secure  in  the  Tower,  hastened  into  the 
west  country,  where  Margaret,  with  her  son.  Prince  Edv«ard, 
was  rallying  the  Lansastrians.  At  Tewkesbury  he  overtook  the 
Queen,  and  there  the  Red  Rose  suffered  flnal  eclipse.  Prince 
Edward,  Henry  VI's  heir  and  Margaret's  son,  died  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  with  him  most  of  the  Lancastrian  leaders,  while 
the  Queen  herself  fell  into  Edward's  hands.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  old  king,  Henry,  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower. 
The  Yorkist  chroniclers  declaj-ed  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  but  Lancastrian  writers  said  be  had  been  basely 
mnnfared  by  his  niooeMf  ul  rivaL 
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Tranquil   and  uneventful   was  the  reign  of   Edward  rV 
The  death  of       after    these   stormy    years.      No    longer 


Edward  IV.         there  a  Lancastrian  claimant  to  trouble  >iim 
Edward's  handsome  face  and  pleasant  manners  endeared  him 


EDWAED  TBI  FirtB 

to  the  people,  but  he  was  t«»o  careless,  too  devoted  to  pleasure, 
for  the  .seriouH  wriik  of  kingship,  and  he  dil  not  prove  a  good 
ruler.  His  able  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  took 
a  leading  share  in  the  government ;   the  worthless  Clarence 
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proved  still  ahifty  and  treacherous,  and  at  last,  for  treaMHi, 
Edward  passed  upon  him  sentence  of  death ;  he  was  drowned, 
it  is  said,  in  a  hogshead  of  his  favourite  Malmsey  wine  at  his 
own  request.  In  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  by  dissipation, 
Edward  himself  passed  away. 

Edward  left  two  sons,  aged  twelve  and  ten,  and  several 

daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  was 
beooniM  wng.  nearly  grown  up.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
bat  U  deposed     death  the  little  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the 

care  of  his  mother's  brother,  but  Gloucester 
got  possession  of  the  boy  and  carried  him  off  to  London. 
Here  he  was  crowned,  and  his  uncle,  Gloucescer,  the 
most  capable  person  for  the  place,  became  regent,  though 
Edward's  widow  desired  that  office.  By  unscrupulous  intrigue 
Gloucester  also  secured  possession  of  Edward's  second  son, 
and  the  two  boys  were  kept  in  the  Tower,  still  a  palace  as 
well  as  a  prison.  Then  Gloucester  developed  his  plan,  which 
was  to  persuade  the  English  that  Edward's  IV's  marriage 
with  the  young  king's  mother  was  not  valid,  and  that,  since 
Edward  IV  had  no  legitimate  children,  Gloucester  himself 
was  heir  to  the  throne.  The  plan  worked  welL  Many  were 
afraid  of  the  dangers  that  come  with  a  child-king;  Gloucester 
had  persuasive  ways,  and  after  a  short  time  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  citizens  of  London  were  persuaded  to  declare  in  favour 
of  Gloucester's  claims ;  Parliament  made  no  opposition,  and 
in  the  end  the  poor  little  king  was  deposed  and  Gloucester 
was  crowned  as  Bichard  III.  Weary  of  war,  the  nation 
was  anxious,  above  all  things,  for  the  strong  and  settled 
government  which  Gloucester's  undoubted  capacity  promised. 
But,  while  capable  and  ambitious,  he  stands  out  as  cruel  in  a 
cruel  age,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  by  murder  those 
who  stood  in  his  way.  On  the  other  nand,  when  his  enemies 
were  no  longer  dangerous  he  treated  them  generously,  and 
his  personal  courage  won  the  admiration  of  friends  and  feet 
alike. 
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That  a  deposed  king  should  bo  allowed  to  live  was  not 
The  mnxtftr  of  likely  in  thai  rutLleHn  age.  Soon  after  hia 
Edward  V.  coronation,    Richard    set    out    on    a    journey 

through  the  kingdom,  and,  during  his  absence,  the  two  little 
princes  disappeared.  Their  fate  was  a  dark  mystery,  for 
no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  Of  course,  munler  was 
suspected.  One  chronicle  grimly  states  that  "the  two  sons 
of  King  Edward  were  put  to  silence."  People  in  general 
believed  that  Richard  had  allowed,  if  he  had  not  ordered,  the 
murder  of  his  young  nephews,  but  nothing  was  certain  until 
twenty  years  later  a  certain  Sir  James  Tyrell  confessed  that 
he  had  been  employed  to  smother  the  young  princes  and  bury 
them  secretly  in  the  Tower.  Even  then  the  bodies  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  not  until  after  nearly  two  centuries  were 
bones,  believed  to  be  those  of  Edward  V  and  his  brother, 
found  by  some  workmen  beneath  a  staircase  in  the  Tower. 
The  suspicion  of  murder  weakened  Richard ;  the  age,  if  not 
its  leaders,  was  growing  less  tolerant  of  such  crimes.  Plots 
against  the  king  soon  became  rife.  Of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
there  were  none  remaining,  but  there  was  still  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  a  descendant  of  his  third 
marriage.  Upon  this  young  man,  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  remaining  Lancastrians  fixed  their  hopes, 
feeling  that  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  Lancastrian,  he 
was  at  any  rate  closely  connected  with  the  Red  Rose. 

Even  within  the  Yorkist  party  Richard  had  many  enemies, 
Plana  acalnat  '^^^  began  to  make  advances  to  Henry  Tudor. 
Blehard  IIL  They  suggested  that  he  should  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  king,  who,  if  her 
young  brothers  were  really  dead,  was  the  heiress  of  the  House 
of  York.  By  this  marriage  Henry  would  unite  the  claims  of 
both  parties  and  would  very  greatly  strengthen  his  p<»ition  as 
a  rival  to  Richard.  When  Yorkist  partisans  carried  these 
proposals  to  Heniy,  who  was  an  exile  in  France,  he  received 
theig  favourably  and  undercook  to  marry  Elizabeth,  if  ever 
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he  became  king.  But,  meanwhile,  the  English  conspiratora 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  vigilant  Richard,  and,  with  his 
usual  energy,  he  took  prompt  measures.  Buckingham  their 
leader,  he  seized  and  executed ;  the  others  fled  to  the  Earl  oi 
Richmond  in  France. 

Richard  now  thought  himself  safe.     During  his  short  reign, 
Htffh^ni'a  be  held  one  parliament  and  it  passed  an  unusual 

OMftl  nfonnc  number  of  good  laws,  and  for  the  first  time 
these  were  enacted  in  the  English  language ;  previously  they 
had  been  in  French.  The  art  of  printing  had  just  been 
discovered  and  Richard's  laws  were  printed  for  all  men  to 
read.  One  statute  forbade  the  seizure  of  a  debtor's  goods 
before  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him  ;  another  provided 
for  the  choice  of  fit  and  capable  persons  to  serve  on  juries ;  a 
third  oi-dained  that  books  of  all  kinds  should  be  admitted 
into  the  country  free  from  the  duties  levied  upon  other 
imports, — all  useful  reforms. 

But    Richard's    hold    on    England    was    really    insecure. 
Perhaps  owing  to  the  unscrupulous  treachery 
plottias  acalntt  he  had  himself  shown,  he  won  little  real  affec- 
**«*'■*'*•  tion.     Many   leaders,    such    as    the  powerful 

Lord  Stanley,  professed  loyalty,  while  they  were  in  secret 
league  with  his  enemies.  Though  Stanley  had  married  the 
mother  of  Henry  Tudor,  he  was  Stewai-d  of  Richard's  house- 
hold, and  might  have  been  expected  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
king  who  had  given  him  such  high  office.  But,  like  others, 
Stanley  was  ready  to  destroy  the  doomed  king.  When  Henry 
Tudor  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales,  the  Welsh  hastened 
to  rally  round  one  who  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  father.  Not 
knowing  where  the  enemy  would  appear,  Richard  had  taken 
his  army  into  the  Midlands,  and  there  he  awaited  the  coming 
conflict  As  Henry  advanced,  the  English  flocked  to  join  him ; 
Lord  Stanley  sent  him  assurances  of  support,  adding,  however, 
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tiMt,  M  jet,  lie  dared  not  throw  <a  the  mMk  of  fidditj  tn 
Richard,  since  his  son  was  with  the  king,  and  would  certainly, 
in  such  awe,  be  put  to  death.  In  this  we  aee  again  that 
traaehMy  and  unscrupuiuus  cruelty  were  the  weapons  of  the  age. 


Umu>  ^AHLir. 


The  two  armies  met  at  Boswortfa.  in  Leicestershire. 
nalttUaaf  Richard  was  by  far  the  greater  general,  and 
•"*•"'**•  those  who   professed    to  be  on  his  side  were 

more  numerous  than  the  followers  of  Richmond.  But  there 
was  no  moral  inspiration  in  Richaixi's  cause.  He  is  said  to 
b»v«  i^unt   the  night  before  the  battle  in  deepleaa  a^pmy; 
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Doobta  and  fe»ni  filled  his  mind.     Shakenpeare  repreiienU  him 

M  saying : — 

"  There  in  no  creature  loves  me  ; 

And  if  I  die  no  soul  iihall  pity  nii- ; 

Nay,  wherefore  iihould  they,  airue  that  I  myself 

Find  in  niy«elf  no  pity  to  myself  T 

MethoughU  the  aoula  of  ail  that  I  h.-ul  munler'd 

Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  tlireat 

To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  hea<l  of  Richard." 

Early  in  the  morning,  fighting  began,  and,  though  it  raged 
with  great  fury,  from  the  first,  treachery  made  Richard's 
cause  hopeless.  Lord  Stonley,  who  had  drawn  up  his  men 
about  midway  between  the  two  camps,  watched  for  the 
moment  when  it  would  be  prudent  openly  to  assist  the  king's 
enemies.  Another  great  lord,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
withdrew  with  his  followers  from  the  field  of  battle,  and, 
though  he  did  not  help  Henry,  refused  to  help  Richard.  At 
length,  when  Stanley's  array  was  turned  against  Richard, 
he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  since  his  own  fate,  if  taken 
prisoner,  was  certain  death,  he  now  sought  only  to  kill 
Richmixid  before  he  felL 

"Then  to  King  Richard  there  came  a  knight,  and  said, 

TlM  death  of  *  ^  ^°*^  ^^  *™®  ^^^  ^^  *®  ^^  Yonder  Stanley, 
Xlehard  in.  his  dints  be  so  sore,  against  them  may  no  man 
stand.  Her«  is  thy  horse  for  to  ride ;  another  day  we  may 
worship  win.'  He  said,  'Bring  me  my  battle^xe  in  my  hand, 
and  set  the  crown  of  gold  on  my  head  so  high ;  for  by  Him 
that  made  both  sea  and  land.  King  of  England  this  day  wiU 
I  die.  One  foot  away  I  will  not  flee,  while  brtath  doth  abide 
'  my  breast  within.'  As  he  said,  so  did  he.  If  he  lost  hb  life 
he  died  a  king.  .  .  .  They  hewed  the  crown  of  gold  from 
his  head,  and  boldly  on  a  bier  they  did  him  bring.  .  .  . 
Then  with  a  voice  they  cried  '  King  Henry ! '  Th«  crown  ol 
gold  was  delivered  to  the  Lord  Stanley;  and  unto  Kin^ 
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Reniy  then  went  he,  and  delirered  it  m  to  the  moiit  worthy 
to  wear  that  crown  and  be  their  king." 

With  Richard's  death  on  Bonworth  Field  ended  the  Wart 
i^peialebaacM  of  the  Ronef).  He  wan  the  hut  ^  :  the  fighting 
•f  tte  tiBM.  kings,— of  the  rulers  whose  chief  tank  wan  to 
curb  the  fighting  baron5i.  While  the  barona,  with  hostii  of 
retainers,  had  been  exhausting  their  resources  in  the  long  civil 
war,  the  traders  in  the  towns,  taking  little  part  in  the 
struggle,  had  been  growing  rich.  In  the  ravages  of  war  a 
good  many  of  the  great  families  were  almost  killwi  off,  and 
between  this  and  their  poverty  it  had  come  to  pass,  when 
Richard  III  fell,  that  the  barons  counted  for  much  less  in 
Engknd  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  Henceforth,  if  a 
king  were  popular  with  the  merchant  classes,  he  had  little  to 
fear  from  any  group  of  barons.  Over  England,  and  ovf^r 
Europe  too,  other  changes  were  coming,  with  the  result  that 
the  classes  engaged  in  commerce  were  growing  powerful.     The 
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recent  invention  of  printing  had  made  easy  tjie  drculataon  of 
ideas.  Men's  minds  were  aroused.  Literary  and  artistic 
interests,  that  had  di^  out  during  the  middle  ages,  now  began 
to  revive.  Men  studied  art .  they  read  and  a  good  many 
wrot^  books.    They  traveUed,  and  »  sprit  of  ad^entare  ww 
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■oon  to  lead  to  the  diMcovery  o!  America,  and  of  a  «««  route  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     A  great  upheaval  in  the 
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Church  was  also  drawing  near.  Though  it  seemed  stronger 
than  ever,  its  power  was  really  undermined.  Greek,  the 
language  of  the  New  Testement,  had  long  been  almost 
forgotten  in  the  West  Now  its  study  revived,  and  the  new 
interest  in  learning  was  sfjon  to  lead  many  to  question  the 
teaching,  and  to  reject  the  authority,  of  the  religious  leaders 
whom  they  had  formerly  obeyed. 
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Chixf  Dates 

Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Battle  of  Towton. 

Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  escape  to  Frsnoe, 

They  return  to  England.     Edward  flees  to  Flandew, 

and  Henry  VI  is  restored. 
Edward  defeats  Warwick  at  Bamet. 
He  defeats  Margaret,  and  kills  Prince  Edward  at 

Tewkesbury. 
Henry  VI  dies  in  the  Tower. 
Death  of  Edward  IV. 
Gloucester  is  declared  Protector. 
He  becomes  king. 
Reign  of  RicBARD  the  Third. 
The  young  princes  disappear  from  the  Tower 
Battle  of  Bosworth. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DESCENT  OF  HENRY  VH 
FROM  EDWARD  III 

Blanche  of  Lancaster  =  John  of  Gaunt  =  Katherine  Swynford 


Henry  IV 

„     I 
Henry  V 

Henry  VI 


John,  Earl  of  Somerset 
John,  Duke  of  Somerset 

Margaret =£dmond  Tudor 
Henry  VII 
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THE  TUDOR  KINGS 


Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Boeworth,  Henry  Tudor  set  out 
TfTMgaot  ^^^  London.  There  was  no  one  to  dispute  the 
Btnryyn.  right  of  the  victor  to  the  throne,  and  Henry 

was  promptly  crowned  King,  resting  his  claim  to  the  crown 
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botii  on  his  victory  in  the  field  and  ou  his  right  of  birtli — ihl 
latter  a  somewhat  flimsy  plea.    Grave  and  suspicious,  hard 
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and  crafty  in  his  deftlings,  and  greedy  of  wealth,  Henry  soon 
showed  himself  to  he.  Yet  he  was  a  wise  king.  Well  know- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  hold  upon  the  crown,  he  sought  to 
■strengthen  his  position  hy  merciful  treatment  of  his  defeated 
foes,  and  hy  inarriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
chose  to  regard  as  the  heir«»  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of 
York.  The  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  by  the  death  of  Richard,  had 
become  the  natural  head  of  the  Yorkist  faction,  Henry  kept  ft 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  early  years  of  Henry's  reign 
UMlmpottare  ^^'^  disturbed  by  one  conspiracy  after  another, 
of  Lambert  A  youth  named  Ijambert  Simnel  appeared  in 

*'"'""^  Ireland,  which  had  always  been  favourable  to 

the  Yorkists,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  Edward  Plantagenet, 
and  had  escaped  from  the  Tower.  His  story  a  great  many 
people,  including  the  chief  English  Yorkists,  believed,  or 
professed  to  believe.  But  Henry  was  too  strong  for  him.  The 
real  Edward  Plantagenet  he  at  once  showed  to  the  people  in 
the  streets  of  London,  and  at  Stoke-on-Trent  he  gave  battle  to 
'Sinmel's  followers,  and  utterly  defeated  them.  Simnel  himself 
Henry  regarded  as  merely  "an  image  of  w&x  that  others  had 
tempered  and  moulded;"  and  the  mock  prince  became  > 
sctdlion  in  the  royal  kitchens,  and  was  afterwards  promo^'  1 
to  be  the  king's  falconer. 

A  far  more  serious  rebellion  was  hatched  by  one  Perkin 
Thelmixwtiire  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  Richard,  Duke 
of  PwUn  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  murdered  sons 

WarbodL  q£  Ed^anJ  IV.    Like  Lambert  Simnel,  he  went 

first  to  Ireland,  and  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  whom 
Henry  scornfully  accused  of  being  ever  ready  "  to  crown  apes 
for  kings."  Warbeck  appears  to  have  been  a  youth  of  quick 
wit  and  pleasing  manners,  and  to  have  learned  his  part  welL 
The  Duchess  of  Burgfundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV,  who  supported 
all  Henry's  enemies,  «icknowledged  him  as  her  nephew ;  the 
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King  of  Scotland  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave  him 
his  own  cousin  in  marriage.  At  length  Perkin  landed  in 
Cornwall  j  but,  in  face  of  Henry's  prudent  plans,  he  soon  saw 
that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  and,  on  receiving  a  promise  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  he  gave  himself  up.  While  confined 
in  the  Tower  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Clarence's  son, 
Edward,  a  fellow-prisoner ;  there  was  some  talk  between  tiiem 
about  a  plot  to  escape,  and  Henry  made  this  an  excuse  to  put 
them  both  to  death :  there  were  other  cruel  and  relentless 
persons  in  that  agfe  of  blood,  besides  Richard  III. 

Henry  VII  was  perhaps  the  most  astute  king  who  ever 
Th*  poller  of  reigned  in  England.  In  foreign  affairs  he 
Hoar  'Vn.  proved    a    master-schemer,  and  his  aim  was 

always  to  get  money.  Early  in  his  reign  he  levied  large  sums 
of  money  for  a  war  which  he  threatened  to  make  on  France ; 
but,  after  only  a  short  campaign,  he  made  peace  in  return  for  a 
bribe  from  the  French.  Much  the  same  thing  took  place  in 
regard  to  Scotland.  Henry  took  from  his  subjects  funds  to 
carry  on  a  war  with  the  Scots ;  instead  of  war  he  made  peace, 
but  he  did  not  give  back  to  his  people  the  money  he  had 
squeezed  from  them  for  war.  Such  devices  were  of  course 
inglorious ;  but  they  not  only  made  Henry  rich — they  saved 
England  the  exhaustion  of  war.  To  be  rich  was,  Henry 
thought,  to  hold  his  throne  securely,  for  money  could  buy 
support.  He  forced  wealthy  subjects  to  give  him  what  he 
called  presents  or  "  Benevolences,"  and  woe  to  any  one  who 
refused  to  give  what  was  called  for  by  the  king!  He  had 
spies  to  hunt  out  any  violations  of  his  laws,  or  plots  against 
his  sway,  and  he  punished  the  guilty  with  fines  that  brought 
more  gold  to  his  cofiers.  To  check  the  power  of  the  nobles  he 
made  laws  against  their  keeping  up  the  small  armies  of  liveried 
retainers  usual  in  an  earlier  age ;  again,  when  th^  broke  hia 
laws,  they  paid  for  it  by  crushing  fines. 
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By  such  means  was  Henry  at  length  strong  enough  to  fed 
Butxr*  poUc/  ^^""^  *"  England.  To  alF  the  problems  before 
for  Ireland.  him  he  gave  painstaking  care  and  not  the  least 
PoyiiiiiCi'Acti.  difficult  one  was  Ireland.  Since  Henry  II  that 
unhappy  country  had  been  nominally  under  England's  sway. 
But  beyond  "the  Pale,"  the  territory  about  Dublin,  the  Irish 
chieftains  were  still  supreme.  Their  wild  life  had  its  own 
charm,  as  all  wild  life  has,  and  attracted  some  even  of  the 
English  settlers.  Within  "the  Pale"  there  was  a  system  of 
government  like  that  of  England,  with  a  parliament,  travelling 
justices,  and  law  courts;  but  still  even  many  of  the  people 
within  "the  Pale"  were  wild  and  lav, less,  quite  as  un- 
civilized as  the  bare-footed,  skinnslad  natives  whom  they 
affected  to  despise :  for  the  English  even  to  learn  *he  native 
language  the  law  accounted  high  treason.  Henry  tried  to 
give  Ireland  more  settled  government  and  at  the  head  of 
affairs  he  placed  a  trusted  friend  of  his  own,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings.  Under  him  were  passed  Poynings'  Acts,  still 
famous  in  Irish  history.  One  '  these  forbade  an  Irish 
Parliament  to  meet,  or  any  of  its  Is  to  become  law,  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  king  and  his  council ;  a  second 
ordained  that  all  laws  recently  passed  for  England  were  to 
hold  good  also  for  Ireland.  That  country  was  henceforth  to 
be  completely  under  the  control  of  England,  and  to  have 
only  a  shadow  of  self-government:  the  Irish  problwn,  still 
perplexing,  is,  we  can  see,  as  old  as  Henry  VII. 

In  Henry's  later  years  his  mind  was  much  occupied  by 
The  later  years  ^^^^  ^  strengthen  his  house  and  to  make 
and  death  of  fortunate  marriage  alliances.  He  built  up  a 
^*°^  ^^-  peace  with  Scotland  upon  the  basis  of  a  marriage 

between  his  daughter  Margaret  and  the  Scottish  king.  When 
he  married  his  eldest  son  Prince  Arthur  to  the  Princess 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  her  rich  and  powerful  parents,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  gave  her  a  very  large  dowry,  and  Heniy  hoped, 
besides,  to  find  their  friendship  a  valuable  safeguard  against 
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die  growing  might  of  France.  A  few  months  after  the 
marriage,  the  sickly  boy-bridegroom  died,  with  only  half  the 
dowry  paid,  and  then  Henry,  unwilling  to  lose  the  money, 
married  Catharine  to  Henry,  his  second  son,  now  heir  to  the 
throne.     As  a  part  of  his  policy  of  profitable  marriages,  he 
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•>l««ined,  after  his  own  queen  died  in  1503,  himself  to  wed 
Si  10  rich  heiress  and  he  began  tortuous  negotiations,;  but 
before  anything  was  settled  he  died.  Though  never  loved,  he 
did  well  for  England.  He  left  her  with  a  well-filled  treMOiy, 
wosperous  at  home^  and  respected  abroad. 
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When  Henry  VIII  succeeded  his  father  he  was  just 
ntntcBOf  eighteen  years  of  age.  To  a  people  grown 
Bout  vm.  weary  of  a  stern  and  stingy  king  the  pleasure- 
loving,  generous  character  of  the  young  monarch  was 
peculiarly  attractive.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  ««his 
complexion  veiy  fair  and  hright,  with  auburn  hair  combed 
straight  and  short  in  the  French  fashion,  and  a  round  face 
that  would  well  become  a  pretty  woman."  In  all  kingly 
sports  Henry  excelled.  He  loved  hunting,  "never  taking 
his  diversion  without  tiring  eight  or  ten  horses."  He  was 
highly  educated,  and  gave  early  promise  of  a  brain  as  strong 
and  active  as  his  body.  "  Nature,"  declared  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  "could  not  have  done  more  for  him."  But, 
under  a  pleasing  manner,  he  concealed  an  iron  will  and  an 
intensely  selfish  nature, — dangerous  qualities  in  a  despotic 
ruler,  who  knew  how  to  choose  and  to  use  men  for  his 
own  ends. 

One  of  Henry's  first  acts  wai  to  rid  himself  of  the 
Bmaymn  unpopular  ministers  who  had  collected  his 
onnranoe  father's    millions.       Then    he    proceeded    to 

and  BootUnd.  squander  this  wealth  in  feasting  and  magni- 
ficence. He  embarked  on  a  war  with  France,  more  as  an 
excuse  for  display  than  as  a  serious  struggle.  As  of  old  the 
Scots  helped  the  French,  and  Henry  found  a  two-fold  struggle 
on  his  hands.  King  James  IV,  though  he  was  the  husband 
of  Henry's  sister,  invaded  England  with  an  army  composed 
of  the  flower  of  his  nobility;  but  at  Flodden  he  met  over- 
whelming disaster  and  perished  on  the  field.  The  war  with 
France  soon  ended,  with  only  loss  to  both  sides. 

In  looking  round  for  an  able  minister,  who  should  give  him 
C^Tiiina^i  good    service,   Henry  chose  a  man  of  great 

W(»ls«7.  powers,  Thomas  Wolsey.     That  Wolsey  was 

a  priest  did  not  in  the  least  unfit  him  for  Henry's  work,  for 
priests  held  great  secular  positions  in  those  days.  Wolsey 
became  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as 
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a  Cardinal  and  Legate  of  the  Pope  in  England.  He  was 
able  and  ambitious.  The  wealth  Henry  gave  him,  and  the 
almost  regal  state  in  which  he  lived,  excited  much  jealousy, 
but,  in  reality,  his  was  not  an  enviable  position.     When  the 
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extravagant  king  had  exhausted  his  father's  savings,  Wolsey 
had  the  unpleasant  task  of  raising  further  supplies.  The 
Commons  gave  grudgingly  and  resented  the  exactions,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  king  grumbled  that  his  purse  was  not 
better  filled.  In  truth,  when  things  went  right,  Henry  took 
all  the  credit;  when  they  went  wrong,  Wolsey  bore  the 
blame.  Only  so  long  as  he  could  effect  what  Henry  desired 
was  he  safe. 
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To  Wolsey  a  crisis  soon  came.     Of  the  children  bom  to 
tf«  (Ul  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  the  Princess  Mary  alone 

WolMy.  had  lived ;   there  was  no  male  heir,  and  fear, 

lest  a  woman's  accession  should  lead  to  civil  war,  filled  both 
king  and  people.     These  alarms  aided  Henry's  own  desiiw. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  queen's  pretty  maid-of-honour,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  his  middle^iged  wifeu 
The  original  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  brother's  widow, 
had  undoubtedly  been  contrary  to  Church  law,  but  it  had 
been  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  and,  during  twenty 
years  of   married  life,  no  question  had  been  raised.     But 
caprices  were  laws  to  Henry,  and  now  he  determined  to  ask 
Pope  Clement  VII  to  grant  him  a  divorce,  that  he  might 
marry  Anne  Boleyn.     Wolsey  was  instructed  to  arrange  the 
matter.     But  this  was  not  easy.     The  Pope. was  very  anxious 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Emperor  Charies  V,  a  nephew 
of  Catharine,   who  espoused  her  cause.     He  was  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  and,  when  he  took  up  warmly 
the  side  of  his  aunt,  the  Pope  dared  not  yield  to  Henry. 
The  troubled  pontiff  hesitated  and  made  excuses  until  Henry 
became  angry ;  and  then  it  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  he 
should   lay  the  blame  on   Wolsey.      Now    that    the  great 
minister  failed  to  secure  his  master's  ends,  hislongand  faithful 
service  counted  as  nothing.     Almost  complete  disgrace  over- 
took him;   his  offices  Henry  bestowed  on  others,  and  his 
riches  went  to  swell  the  royal  coffers.     Henry  allowed  him  to 
retain  the  one  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  York.    Wolsey  retired 
to  the  north  to  work  umong  his  people,  but  Henry's  suspicions 
still  pursued  him,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  brought  him 
to  the  scaffold  had  he  not  died,  heartbroken,  at  Leicester 
Abbey,  while  journeying  to  London  under  arrest. 

In  the  Chancellorship,  Wolsey  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  age,  while,  as 
his  chief  personal  minister,  Henry  took  Thomas  Cromwell, 
ft  faithful  servant  to  Wolsey,  but  a  hani  and  unscrupulous 
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man,  who  wt  himaelf  to  gain  power  by  doing  whaterer  the 

^  king   wished.     Thomas  Cranmer,   afterwards 

tuMmn.  H*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  good  but  pliant 
man,  became  Henry's  chief  adviser  in  religious 
matters.  To  frighten  the  Pope  into  granting 
the  divorce,  Henry  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  clergy.  For 
having  sanctioned  appeals  to  the  Pope,  he  fined  them  heavily, 
under  the  old  Act  of  Praemunire,  and  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  him  instead  of  the  Pope  as  Head  of  the  Church. 
The  sweeping  attacks  on  the  Church  which  Henry  soon  made 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  many  Englishmen  had  not  long 
felt  the  need  of  reform.  The  attacks  of  Martin  Luther  in 
Germany  had  stimulated  discontent,  and  Wolsey  had  himself 
tried  to  move  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  very  changes 
the  king  made.  The  interference  of  the  Pope  in  English 
politics  had  long  been  unpopular;  the  English,  moreover, 
chafed  at  the  taxes  which  he  claimed,  and  they  were  annoyed 
that  he  would  not  assent  to  their  king's  request  in  regard  to 
the  divorce. 

At  length  Henry  determined  to  divorce  Catharine  in 
_  jmmrri  defiance  of  Rome,  and  he  ordered  Cranmer  to 
AaiM  Boleyn  decide  the  case  in  the  English  Church  courts, 
and  defies  the  Though  Catharine  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  such  a  tribunal,  or  to  plead  before 
it,  the  decision  was  given  that  her  union  with  Henry  had. 
never  been  a  legal  marriage.  Already  Henry  had  put  her 
away,  and,  with  Cranmer  to  support  him,  he  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  assumed  the  dignity  of  queen.  "VMien  the  Pope 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  marriage.  Parliament  passed  a  bill 
which  declared  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  Church  in 
England.  The  defiance  on  both  sides  was  complete.  Henry's 
desire  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  only  caused  the  fall  d 
Wolsey :  it  now  severed  the  ties  that  had  bound  England  to 
Rome  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 
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To  Henry,  Anne  bore  s  daughter,  the  PrinoeM  Elizabeth. 
The  aMeattoa  Par^ament  passed  bilb  diHinheriting  Catharine'K 
of  Hon  and  daughter  Mary,  in  favour  of  Henry's  children 
"■'•'•  by  Anne  Boleyn.     Those  who  rtifused  to  iwear 

their  entire  assent  to  this  measure,  and  to  the  claim  that 
Henry  was  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  to 
be  punished  as  guilty  of  treason ;  in  such  laws  we  see  that 
Henry  did  not  shrink  from  trying  even  to  coerce  men's  minds. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  perhaps  the  noblest  character  in  England, 
declared  that  he  could  not  take  the  oath  demanded,  and  Henry 
sent  him  to  the  block.  The  aged  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
also  refused  assent. to  the  Acts  of  Succession,  and  he  had 
further  angered  Henry  by  accepting  a  Cardinal's  hat  "  He 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,"  cried  the  tyrant,  "  for  I  will 
leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on."  Fisher,  too,  perished  on 
the  scaffold. 

So  ruthless  a  man  as  Henry,  having  attacked  the  Church, 
Ths  IHuoIntioii  ^^  ^^^  likely  to  leave  her  property  undis- 
ofthe  turbed.     Tlie  monasteries  had  vast  wealth  in 

Monasteries.       jj^jjj^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^|jjg  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  greedy 

eye.  No  doubt,  in  some  of  these  houses  there  were  scandals : 
many  of  them  had  privileges  that  made  it  di£Scult  to  check 
disorders.  But,  certainly,  in  all  the  houses,  both  of  men  and 
of  women,  vice  and  idleness  did  not  prevail.  Yet  Henry's 
chief  tool,  Cromwell,  sent  out  spies  who  reported  concerning 
the  monasteries  what  he  wished  them  to  report,  that  moral 
corruption  ruled  everywhere.  He  put  bills  through  Parlia- 
ment dissolving,  first,  in  1536,  the  smaller  houses,  and  then, 
three  yeai-s  later,  all  that  remained.  Many  abbeys  were 
destroyed,  the  monks  and  nuns  were  turned  out,  and  Henry 
took  their  property.  The  spoil  was  vast.  Had  it  been  used 
for  education,  the  benefit  to  England  would  have  been 
enormous.  Instead,  it  enriched  a  few  new  families  ^nd  gave 
the  king  money  to  waste. 
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Thn  atUcks  on  the  Church  produced  discontent,  chiefly  in 
fOgtiuMf  the  north,  where  the  people  were  less  under  the 
vtOnM.  influence  of  the  Court     Especially  did  they 

resent  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries.  The  monks  had 
taught  the  children,  helped  the  poor,  cared  for  the  sick  and 
the  aged ;  and,  with  the  monasteries  closed,  there  was  no  one 
to  undertake  these  tasks.  Now  monks  and  nuns,  turned  from 
their  homes,  themselves  wandered  up  and  down  the  country, 
begging  their  bread.  Moreover,  the  old  nobility  hated  Henry's 
new  advicers,  such  as  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  whom  they 
considei-ed  low-bom  upstarts.  So  it  came  about  that,  in  1536, 
a  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  rebels  marched  on  London  in 
what  they  called  a  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  to  demand  redress. 
For  a  time  Henry  was  greatly  alarmed.  He  nr  ''e  fair 
promises;  but,  when  the  rebels  we  partly  disan)  wl,  he 
attacked  them  and  hanged  their  leadera,  together  with 
hundreds  of  the  poor  deluded  followers. 

Though  Henry's  power  exceeded  that  enjoyed  by  any  other 
Hrarys  English  king,  he  did  not  act  illegally,  for  he 

toMxHMtM-  forced  the  Parliament  to  pass   whatever  laws 

he  liked.  To  the  nation  his  caprices  came  to  be  matters  of 
vital  moment,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  have  his  most 
private  interests  dragged  before  the  public  eye.  He  soon 
tired  of  Anne,  and  fell  in  love  '.'ith  Lady  Jane  Seymour. 
Taking  advantage  of  undoubted  imprudence  on  Anne's  part, 
Henry  accused  her  of  degrading  vice.  She  was  hurriedly  tried 
and  executed,  Henry  showing  for  her  no  gleam  of  pity.  With 
no  cai-e  to  observe  any  appearance  of  decency,  he  married  Jane 
Seymour  on  the  day  after  Anne's  death.  Wlien  she  died, 
within  a  year,  Cromwell,  now  Earl  of  Essex,  aiTanged  for 
Henry  to  marry  a  German  Protestant  princess,  Anne  of 
Cleves  Tn  so  doing,  he  sealed  his  own  fate.  Tlie  lady 
proved  plain  and  stupid ;  by  this  time  Heniy  had  no  further 
need  for  Cromwell  and,  in  anger  at  the  disappointment  about 
Aiue,  sent  him  to  the  block.     Parliament  obligingly  dissolved 
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the  marriage  with  Anne.  A  little  later  Heniy  married  a  Mb 
wife,  Catherine  Howard.  She,  too,  perished  on  the  icaffold 
for  immoral  conduct  Henry's  sixth  wife,  Catherine  Ptar, 
•urvived  htm. 

The  later  years  of  Henry  were  unhappy  ones  for  En^aad. 
Utorysanaad   Renewed  war  with  France,  and  with  Scotland, 
dMthofBtarr.  d  mined   the  already  exhausted   treasury.     In 
religious  matters  Henry  tried,  by  iron  severity,  to  keep  his 
subjects  from  obeying  either  the  Pope  or  the  new  Protestantism, 
to  which  Luther's  revolt  in  Germany  had  given  rise.     In  his 
desire  to  overthrow  the  Pope,  Henry  had  ordered  that  a 
Protestant  translation  of  the  Bible  should  be  placed  in  every 
church.     Yet,  though  he  thus  encouraged  the  spread  at  the 
new  doctrines,  he  forced  Parliament  to  pass  severe  mea<ture« 
against  all  who  denied  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
while  the  two  religious  parties  schemed  and  plotted,  each 
anxious  for  the  upper  hand,  Henry  persecuted  them  both, 
executing  Roman  Catholics  as  traitors,  and  burning  Protestants 
as  heretics.     Undoubtedly  his  d^ire  to  overthrow  the  Pope's 
power,  and  yet  to  retain  the  old  doctrines,  suited  the  wishes 
of  many  of  his  people.     But,  while  long  popular,  in  his  later 
years  he  was  more  feared  than  loved.     Though  not  really  an  old 
man,  lie  grew  too  feeble  to  sign  his  name,  and  so  stout  that 
he  could  hardly  move.     Probably  there  was  general  relief  when 
a  king,  whose  early  days  had  promised  so  much,  passed  away. 
Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Jane 
Thsrvlcnof        Seymour,  was  a  child  of  ten,  and  his  mother's 
BdwardVI.         brother,  who  now  took   the  title  of  Duke  of 
Somerset,   was  made  Protector.     He  proved   a  foolish  and 
headstrong  man ;  he  plunged  into  war  with  France  and  also 
with  Scotland,  which  he  invaded  in  the  hope  of  frightening 
the  Scots  into  betrothing  their  little  Princess  Mary,  later 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  the  young  English  king.     The  Reformation 
in  religion  he  aided  with  zeal,  but  not  with  judgment.    On 
the  plea  of  removing  symbols  of  idolatry,  he  permitted  the 
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drarches  to  be  stripped  and  plundered.  Pictures  and  images, 
beautiful  carvings  and  stained-glass  windows,  w^re  destroyed. 
Tet,  amid  this  ruin,  an  important  and  lasting  change  was 
eflbcted.  The  services  of  the  church  wei-e  ordered  to  lie  per- 
formed in  English,  and  their  character  was  altered  to  that 
which  still  prevails  in  the  Church  of  England. 

With  these  religious  changes  the  young  king  seems  to 
•RMdlflkmltlM  have  had  warm  sympathy;  he  was  an  ardent 
•rbsUBd.  Protestant,  pathetically  old  in  thought,  while 

still  a  child.  All  about  him  was  trouble  and  disorder.  There 
were  risings  directed  against  the  changes  in  raligion,  for 
which  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  were  chiefly 
responsible.  There  was,  too,  a  peasants'  rising  in  Norfolk,  due 
to  changes  in  farming.  Of  late  years  sheep  farming  had 
become  profitable.  Landowners  were  turning  tille''  land  into 
pasture,  and  men  who  had  earned  their  bread  by  tillage  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  for  only  a  few  labourers  were  needed  to 
tend  the  sheep.  Further  to  increase  their  gains,  the  landlords 
were  enclosing  land  that  had  long  been  common,  and  the  poor 
were  thus  robbed  of  their  rights  of  pasture.  No  wonder  that 
some  took  up  arms. 

Somerset  was  not  the  man  to  face  such  difficulties.  He 
Warwiek  ^^^^  disgusted  all  classes  by  his  weak  govem- 

omthrowi  ment,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  his  office  of 
■'"•'•^  Protector,  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Warwick,  who  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
90on  crushed  the  rebellions,  but  he  misused  his  power  to  make 
himself  and  his  family  great  and  rich.  Since  gain  was  to  be 
secured  by  pillaging  the  Church,  he  professed  himself  an 
ardent  Protectant — a  faith  that  he  d-^nied  in  time  of  trial. 

The  young  king  proved  sickly,  and  when  he  was  dying 
TL  iaatlt  of  Northumberland  usetl  him  for  his  own  designs. 
MwarAVL  By  the  will  of  Henry  VIII,  as  well  as  by 
right  of  birth,  the  Princess  Mary  would  succeed  to  the 
thron&     But  the  protestants  hated  Mary  for  her  bigoted 
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devotion  to  the  old  faith.  Northiunherland  worked  upon  the 
protestantism  of  the  king.  He  pretended  that  Edward  had 
a  right  to  leave  the  throne  by  will,  and  persuaded  him  before 
he  died,  which  he  did  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  name  his 
cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  as  his  successor.  The  crafty  Duke 
had  already  arranged  a  marriage  between  this  lady  and  his 
own  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  so  he  hoped  to  seat  hia 
descendant  on  the  throne. 

Chief  Dates 

A.D. 

X485-I509.  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

148&  He  marries  Elizabeth  of  York. 

I494-  Poynjnga'  Acts  are  passed  in  Ireland. 

1501.      ^  Prince  Arthur  marries  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

iSoa.  He  dies,  and  Catharine  is  betrothed  to  his  bn.     jr. 

'S09-'S47'  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eiquth. 

1513.  The  Scots  are  defeated  and  their  king  killed  at  Flodden. 

'S*?'  Henry  applies  to  the  Pope  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine. 

1539.  Wolsey  is  disgraced. 

'533-  Henry  marries  Anne  Boleyn. 

1S3S  Henry  tokes  the  title  of  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 

of  England." 

1536.  The  smaller  monasteries  are  dissolved 

*S39-  The  larger  monasteries  are  dissolved. 

'547-IS53-  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

1547.  Somerset  becomes  Protector. 

1550.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  succeeds  him. 

1553.  Edward  dies,  leaving  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THB    TUDOR     QUEENS 

When  the  young  Edward  was  dead,  Northumberland  pro- 
The  R«isn  of  claimed  Lady  Jane  Grey  Queen,  and  tried  to 
Mwy  !•  seize  the  Princess  Mary  to  get  her  out  of  the 

way.     But  she  eluded  him.     Protestants  and  Catholics  rallied 
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to  her  support  and  at  Cambridge,  whither  Northumberland 
pursued  Mary,  he  was  himself  arrested,  and,  with  the  unhappy 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  thrown  into 
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ttie  tower.  In  the  hope  of  saving  hb  wretched  iife,  Nortb. 
nmberland  now  denied  the  doctrines  he  had  so  warmly 
professed,  and  bo  harshly  enforced,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Let  him,  he  begged,  live  a  little  longer,  if  it  were  but  in  a 
mousehole,  that  he  might  proclaim  the  virtues  and  titles  of 
Queen  llary  to  every  end  of  the  reahn.  But  his  treason  waa 
beyond  hope  of  pardon,  and  he  died  on  the  scaffold. 

At  this  time  Mary  was  thirty^ight  yeare  of  age.    She  was 
Maxy  rMtorw     P'*^"'  delicate,  under-sized,  and  her  mind  had 
tt<HloBuii         been  warped  by  the  heartiess  treatment  meted 
oub  to  her  and  her  unhappy  mother,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,.by  Henry  VIII.     Not  unnaturally  she  clung  to 
her  mother's  faith,  and,  now  that  she  had  power,  she  was 
resolved  to  re^tablish  it  in  England.    It  was  this  design  that 
lay  neatest  Mary's  heart.     But  she  found  that  the  shattered 
system  could  not  be  wholly  restored.     A  good  many  English- 
men resented  the  Pope's  claims  on  their  purees  and  their 
obedience,  while  the  queen's  desire  for  the  i^storation  of  the 
monastenes  would  have  obliged  some  powerful  femilies  to  give 
back  Church  lands  and  money  received  from  Henry  VIH 
So,  from  the  beginning,  Mary  found  herself  opposed  by  many 
of  her  people.    She  did  what  she  could.    Parliament,  obedient 
to  her  as  to  her  father,  abolished  the  new  prayer-book  and  all 
ehe  that  was  hostUe  to  the  worehip  of  the  Roman  Chuixsh. 
But  It  would  not  consent  to    restore  to  the  diurch  her 
property.    The  monasteries  were  gone  for  ever,  and  ths  parish 
churches,  pUlaged  under  Edward  VI,  remained  desolate. 

On  other  than  religious  grounds,  Mary  soon  made  herself 
jg^^^  very  unpopular.    Every  one  desired  the  queen 

bmirtlMl  to        to  marry,  and  neariy  every  one  wished  that 
j™  9t  ghe  would  choose  an  Englishman.     But  Maiy 

had  always  looked  on  her  cousin,  the  Emperor 
Charles,  as  her  best  friend.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Catholio 
party,  and  she  now  favoured  the  suit  of  his  son,  PhiUp,  who 
jurt  at  this  time  became  king  of  Spain.    A  Spwiirii  marriage 
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the  English  disliked  intensely,  for  they  feared  that  England 
would  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  Spanish  policy.  But,  in  spite 
of  protests,  mary  Philip  Mary  would,  and  the  betrothal  waa 
announced. 

The  mere  news  of  the  betrothal  was  enough  to  cause  a 
serious  rebellion.     With  the  object  of  dethron- 
ing Mary,  in  favour  of  her  Protestant  half-sister 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  fifteen 
thousand  Kentishmen,  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  marched 
upon  London.    For  a  moment  Mary's  position  was  serious.    If 
the  rebels  could  have  crossed  the  Thames,  they  might  have 
taken  the  city  and  the  queen  herself.     But  they  could  not 
force  London  Bridge,  and,  while  they  made  a  long  detour, 
Mary's  supporters  rallied  to  save  the  aituatioiL     la  the  crisis 
her  courage  never  failed.    She  went  in  regal  state  to  the 
OuildhaU,  where  were  assembled  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
citizens,  and  threw  herself  upon  their  loyalty.     "I  promise 
you,"  she  said,  "on  the  word  of  a  queen,  that  if  it  shaU  not 
appear  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  I  will  not  marry  while  I  live." 
These  words,  and  the  fearless  mien  with  which  they  were 
spoken,  roused  the  city  to  enthusiasm,  and  when  Wyatt,  with 
a  wearied  and  dwindled  band  of  followers,  appeared  at  last  at 
Lttdgate,  he  found  London  in  arms  and  was  soon  a  prisoner. 
To  othere  besides  him  was  the  rising  fatal.     It  hardened 
Mary's  heart  against  her  old  enemies,  stiU  under  sentence 
in   the  Tower.     Lady  Jane   Grey,   her  husband  and  her 
lather,    suffered    death    with    Wyatt;    probably    Elizabeth 
herself  would  have  perished  if  any  proof  had  been  forth- 
coming of  aid  by  her  to  the  revolt.      As  it  was  she  whs 
■ent  to  the  Tower,  but,  in  the  face  of  her  popularity,  Mary 
feared  to  do  more. 

Soon,  in  spite  of  its  continued  unpopularity,  the  marriage 
with  Philip  took  place.  Supported  now  by  Philip  and 
the   power    of    Spain;    Mary    pressed    for    the   oconplete 
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reconciliation  of  England  with  the  Roman  Church.    The  day 
^,^,  which  saw  the  arrival  of  the  Pope's  Legate  in 

MCttiMMto  England,  she  declared  the  most  joyful  in  her 
r«toro  tb*  whole  life.  But,  though  she  herself  undertook 
to  restore  all  the  Church  property  held  by  the 
Crown,  she  could  not  persuade  her  subjects  to  do  the  same. 
So  long  as  they  wore  swords  at  their  sides,  they  said,  they 
would  never  part  with  their  abbey  lands. 


BuBOP  LiTiMik,  BtmriD  n  UuLtt  Riiw. 

Mary's  revival  of  the  laws  against  heretics  was  followed  by 
jg^^^^  the  persecutions  which    have  made  the  last 

PMMoatiou       three  years  of  her  reign  a  dreary  period  in 
g»J^^.       English  history.    The  queen,  sick  and  morbid, 
was  sure  that  God  would  never  smile  upon 
England  until  it  was  purged  of  heresy.    To  destroy  tbk 
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heretics  was  with  her  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  under  her 
some  two  hundred  and  eighty  people  died  for  their  faith. 
Among  the  martyrs  were  grave  and  learned  bishops  like 
Latimer,  Bidley,  and  Cranmer,  and  simple  country  folk, 
women,  and  young,  as  well  as  aged,  men.  They  went  to  the 
stake  with  an  earnestness  that  awoke  the  country  U>  indignant 
sympathy,  and  won  many  converts  to  the  beliefs  for  which 
they  suffered.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Mary's  burnings  did 
more  to  make  England  Protestant  than  all  the  sermons  of  the 
reformers. 

Even  for  her  severity,  the  unhappy  queen  must  be  pitied^ 
Tbe  fUlnre  of  rather  than  blamed.  She  longed  for  affection 
Mary*!  plans,  from  Philip,  but  he  neglected  his  unloved  wife 
and  left  her  after  a  year.  Her  longing  to  bear  a  child,  who 
should  reign  after  her  and  hold  England  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  her  mother's  victorious  rival, 
should  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  a  half-crazy  frenzy  she 
came  to  believe  that  her  childlessness  was  heaven's  punish- 
ment for  the  heresy  of  England,  and  that  only  the  burning 
of  more  Protestants  would  bring  the  desired  heir. 

Philip  dragged  her  into  the  very  war  which  the  English 
Tt%  lou  of  ^**^  dreaded.     He  had  a  quarrel  with  France, 

OaUls  and  tbe  and  on  that  country  he  persuaded  Mary  also 
death  of  Mary,  to  make  war.  This  the  English  disliked,  and 
the  result  of  the  disastrous  enterprise  was  that  England  lost 
Calais,  which  she  had  held  for  two  hundred  years.  This 
misfortune  helped  to  kill  Mary,  who  had  long  been  ilL 
Calais,  she  said,  would  be  found  lying  upon  her  heart.  She 
died  after  a  reign  of  only  five  years,  to  the  last  refusing  even 
to  see  Elizabeth. 

At  the  time  of  her  accession,  Elizabeth  was  twenty-five 
The  reign  of  years  of  aga  In  person  she  was  well-built  and 
BUiabeth.  rather  tall,  with  harsh  features,  a  large  hooked 

^ose^  light  eyes,  and  a  qi'.antity  of  reddish-brown  hair:  aha 
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WM  »  mArvel  of   beauty,  her  courtiers  declared.    Of  her 
opiiiioiis  little  waa  known,  for,  by  her  silence  on  vexed 


<Iueationfl||  the  had  already  shown  the  eaution  which  marked 
her  behaviour  aa  queen.    The  state  of  England,  after  Mar/a 
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nd  reign,  ynm  described  to  the  new  queen  hy  one  cl  her 
mimsters  as  most  alarming:  "The  realm  exhausted;  the 
nobility  poor  and  decayed ;  good  captains  and  soldiers  want- 
ing j  the  people  out  of  order ;  justice  not  executed  j  all  things 
dear  j  division  among  ourselves ;  war  with  France ;  the  French 
king  bestriding  the  realm,  with  one  foot  in  Calais  and  the 
other  in  Scotland ;  steadf .    b  enemies,  but  no  steadfast  frienda" 


Sir  William  Cicil,  Lord  BuELsraa. 

Assuredly  the  prospect  was  unpromising  enough  for  the 
«r  William  young  queen.  She  took  a  wise  step  at  the 
Oecll.EUsalMth'a  outset  by  adding  to  her  Council  Sir  William 
*'"'""*'^'*'  Cecil,  an  able  and  far-seeing  statesman,  who^  fw 

forty  years,  was  her  trusted  adviser.     "  This  judgment  I  have 
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of  you,"  she  said  to  him,  "  tiiat  you  will  not  he  oorropted  with 
•ny  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the  State, 
and  that,  without  any  respect  to  my  private  will,  you  will 
give  me  that  counsel  which  you  think  best"  These  woids 
■how  not  only  what  Cecil  was :  they  reveal  Elizabeth  at  her 
best.  Though  too  often  vain,  selfish,  and  greedy  for  money, 
though,  too  often,  she  lied  and  cheated  and  broke  her  promises, 
she  was,  above  all,  a  patriotic  Englishwoman,  who  resented 
anything  that  threatened  her  country's  independence. 

First  to  the  religious  question,  Elizabeth  turned  her  atten- 
tion. So  far  as  doctrines  went,  she  was  no 
Protestant:  she  would  have  preferred  the 
S3r8tem  of  her  father.  But,  in  politics,  Protes- 
tant she  was ;  like  Henry,  she  was  ready  to 
defy  the  Pope.  The  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI 
she  caused  quickly  to  be  revised  and  re-issued,  and  its  use  was 
enforced  in  the  churches.  The  Church  property,  restored  by 
Mary,  was  now  taken  back  by  the  Crown.  But  Elizabeth 
was  not  foolishly  defiant.  While  leaving  not  a  vestige  of 
papal  authority  in  England,  she  refused  the  title  of  "Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church."  Her  aim  was  to  have  the  support  of 
both  parties,  and,  though  extremists  were  not  pleased,  she  did 
undoubtedly  keep  the  moderate  Catholics  and  the  moderate 
Protestants  from  active  discontent 

Her  position  was  very  difficult  Philip  of  Spain,  her  sfeter's 
Tlij  claim  of  ^"^^^f*'  ^ad  used  England  for  his  purposes 
Ksxy.OnMii  of  ^^ile  Mary  was  queen;  this  he  wished  still  to 
■wtOo  tiM  do,  and  he  offered  to  marry  Elizabeth.  When 
she  refused  there  was  danger  of  attack  from 
Spain.  From  France,  too,  was  there  serious  menace.  With 
that  country,  Elizabeth  inherited  the  war  begun  under  Mary. 
War  with  France  meant  also,  sooner  or  later,  war  with 
Scotland,  whose  young  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  was  the  wife  of 
Francis  II  of  France,  and  wholly  French  in  sympathy ;  she 
w»8,  moreover,  the  next  heir  to  the  English  throne,  and  bo 
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acdent  »  Oatholio  that  she  attracted  the  devotion  of  the 
CSatholio  party  in  England.  It  was  claimed  that  by  heresy 
Elizabeth  had  forfeited  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  that 
Mary  was  already  the  lawful  Queen  of  England. 

That,  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  Elizabeth  should  have 
wi^K^ti..,  made  peace  with  France,  as  she  soon  did,  and 

tottuoas  have  prevented  for  many  years  an  outbreak 

Tf^^'f-  of  war  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  indeed  a 

marvel  She  attained  her  ends  at  some  sacrifice  of  dignity 
and  propriety.  To  keep  on  good  terms  with  France,  she 
pretended  for  years  to  be  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  French 
prince,  much  younger  than  herself,  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  and 
of  throwing  her  influence  with  France  in  the  strife  of  the 
times.  She  lied,  she  flirted,  she  gave  grave  cause  for  scandal, 
and  all  in  the  interests  of  her  policy.  The  delay  that  she 
gained  enabled  her  to  get  such  a  hold  on  her  people  that,  when 
the  crisis  of  war  did  arrive,  the  nation  was  solidly  behind  its 
menaced  queen. 

Elizabeth's  long  duel  of  intrigue  with  Mary  has  tragio 
Mtey.  Qa««B       "**®'^*-     I»  double-dealing  one  queen  was  a 
'Of  Bcota.  takes    match  for  the  other.     While  they  were  writing 
2jJ^ta  to   each    other  in   terms  of    affection,   Maiy 

encouraged  the  discontented  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land,  and  Elizabeth  was  in  secret  league  with  the  discontented 
Protestants  in  Scotland.  Their  characters  were  very  different 
Mary,  a  widow  at  eighteen,  and  impulsive  and  rash,  took  as  a 
second  husband  her  cousin,  Henry  Damley,  a  worthless  youth. 
Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  power  too  well  to  share  it 
with  another,  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  mistrust  the  motives 
that  led  every  marriageable  prince  in  Europe  to  woo  her. 
With  her  handsome  husband,  Mary  soon  fell  out.  She  had 
little  liking  for  her  unruly  subjects.  While  she  always 
longed  for  the  greater  refinements  she  had  known  in  France, 
they  despised  her  French  airs  and  graces,  and  the  Protestants 
among  them  objected  to  her  Catholic  faith.     Nevertheless 
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Ihagr  wwt  IojbI  m  a  whole,  until  ituiy  omm  to  tliiiilc  ^rfr 
queen  guilty  of  «  duun  in  murder.  One  cUy  Daraley  tree 
found  dead,  and  when  Mary  proceeded,  with  inde(»nt  haste^ 
to  many  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  who  was  justly  under  suspicion 
tar  the  murder,  Scotland  rose  against  its  queen.  Bhe  was 
deposed  and  shut  up  in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  and  her  hahy  son 
was  declared  king.  But  she  was  not  so  easily  to  be  crushed. 
'She  escaped,  re-joined  her  friends,  and  showed  fight  Her 
efforts  failed,  and,  when  defeated,  she  had  to  choose  between 
flight  into  England  and  surrender.  She  chose  the  fonr<>>r, 
and,  riding  for  her  lif^  crossed  the  border,  and  cast  herself  on 
the  doubtful  friendship  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth's  dilemn»  was  great.  She  was  not  prepared  to 
Iks  snentlim  hand  Mary  back  to  the  Scots,  nor  did  she  care 
er  Maijr.  to  let  her  escape  to  France,  where  she  would 

be  amcmg  her  own  friends  and  England's  enemies.  At  last 
ElizabeUi  decided  to  keep  her  unbidden  guest  a  prisoner  in 
England.  But  Mary  in  prison  proved  as  dangerous  as  Mary 
free.  For  twenty  long  years  her  captivity  endured,  uid, 
throughout  that  period,  she  was  the  centre  of  conspiracy  and 
treason.  Though  closely  watched,  and  frequently  moved 
from  one  castle  to  another,  she  managed  to  correspond  with 
her  friends  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Plot  after  plot 
was  discovered,  aiming  at  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  at  a 
general  Catholic  rising,  or  at  a  Spanish  invasion.  It  was  an 
unscrupulous  age,  and,  undoubtedly,  Mary  connived  at  some  of 
the  plots  to  murder  her  rival  At  htat  it  became  clear  to 
English  statesmen  that,  if  the  plots  were  to  end,  Mary  must 
be  put  out  of  the  way,  but  it  was  long  before  Elizabeth 
would  take  such  extreme  action.  Without  giving  her  own 
final  consent,  she  tried  to  lead  others  to  destroy  Mary,  as 
Mary  had  tried  to  destroy  her.  But  in  these  attempts  she 
Sailed,  and,  at  last,  Elizabeth  signed  Maiys  death  warrant. 
The  final  tragedy  followed  quickly.  On  a  February  day,  in 
1687,  Mary  perilled  on  the  Uock  at  Fotheringay,  protesting 
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to  Om  kst  that  she  died  »  martyr  to  the  Oktholio  fkitl^ 
and  calling  for  vengeance  on  her  execrtionen. 

Maty'i  death  brought  to  a  head  all  the  bitter  hostility  to 
f,,,^^^,^,^^  Elirabeth  and  her  Protestant  policy  that  had 
•tmaglaaA  Jong  heen  ripening  in  Europe.  But,  when  the 
jgjj^^  storm  broke,  her  position  was  secure  and  she 

was  able  to  meet  her  foes  triumphantly.  Under 
her  the  condition  of  England  had  steadily  improved.  On 
account  of  religious  troubles  on  the  Continent  many  people 
found  refuge  in  England:  rich  merchants  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  fled  across  the  Channel,  bringing  with  them 
their  wealth  and  their  business ;  Flemish  weavers  also  taught 
Englishmen  to  dye  their  own  yarn  and  to  weave  the  fine 
cloth  of  Flanders;  Protestants,  driven  by  persecution  from 
France,  introduced  lace-making  and  silk-weaving  into  the 
peaceful  English  towns  where  they  settled. 

On  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land  the  English  made  great  ' 
,1^  advances.     If  England  was  to  be  attacked,  it 

■Hnlittlisii        must  be  by  a  force  crossing  the  sea,  and,  on 
■•*"'"*•  that  element,  Englishmen  now  had  no  fear. 

While  avoiding  war,  Elizabeth  had  allowed  the  English  to 
annoy  and  injure  the  Spaniards  on  the  sea.  Spain  possessed 
vast  treasure  in  her  Vest  Indian  and  American  dominions, 
and  her  ships,  laden  wit':  gold  and  silver,  were  continuaUy 
sailing  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  They  were  tempting 
prey,  and  English  adventurers  began  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
ready  either  to  hind  and  pillage  the  Spanish  cities  in  America, 
or  to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  on  the  voyage  homa 
What  would  now  be  piracy  was  then  looked  upon  as  lawful 
warfare. 

For  a  long  time  Elizabeth,  whUe  secretly  sharing  the  pioAts 

Hj,4^,Qj.g  of   these  expeditions,  disavowed   Sir  Francis 

^UMof  Drake  and  other  leaders  who  were  attacking 

Spain  on  the  sea.     But  as  anger  deepened  on 

each   side,    Elizabeth's    pretence    of    disapproval    vanished. 
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Orowing  boldor,  English  Milon  ven.'ired  evm  Into  ports  of 
Spun.  Sir  Fnuioii  Drake  **iinged  the  King  of  Spehi's 
beard  *  by  tailing  into  Cadii,  and  bnming  for^  ahipe  that 
were  b^ng  prepared  there  to  attack  England.  It  was  while 
tiiis  struggle  on  the  sea  was  going  on  that  Elizabeth  had  srat 
llary  Stuart  to  the  block,  and,  in  so  doing,  she  challeoged  Uie 


8n  ruAwam  Okau. 


iktholic  party,  of  which  Philip  of  Spain  was  leader,  to  do 
their  worst.  To  invade  England  and  dethrone  Elizabeth  had 
long  been  in  his  mind,  and  now  he  reached  a  full  decision. 
His  Armada  for  this  purpose  should,  he  said,  be  **  invincible^' 
ipd  it  was  ready  in  J588. 
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llioagli  the  English  iMMMtptaiiw  we<    >  aad  j  to  meet  PhiUp% 

fcjlniir-r'"'  "^'^  ^'^  ^"  "^  England  wm  really  iU- 
toaMdtte  prepared.  In  money  matter*  Elizabeth  waa 
*"■•*'•  mean  and,  owing  to  her  cheese-paring  eocmomy, 

the  English  navy  was  small  and  badly  equipped.  But,  as  the 
L.^'^s  approached,  the  new  dockyard  at  Chatham  was  kept 

ujsy  r^^'Ht  and  day,  and  private  owners  came  gladly  to  hor 

.'.u :  t .  (J  s .  U  merchant  craft  in  every  seaport  were  manned 
(ind  r  r> •  d  <  u    cor  war.   Elizabeth,  in  person,  reviewed  the  forces 

.'^l!  (>-<^  i  at  Ibury  to  oppose  a  Spanish  landing.  She  knew 
!)<.•  t(  t  )ti*'>  che  heart  of  England.  "  My  loving  people,"  she 
H  •),  ,vf  I  we  been  pereuaded  by  some  that  are  carsful  of 
'.  r  i'  *  'ly,  *a  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed 
mnhit  ■xh^f,  for  fear  of  treachery;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not 

U'  ire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let 
tyrants  fear !  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under 
Ood,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the 
loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects.  I  know  I  have  the 
body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeblr  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart 
and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too ;  and  I 
think  it  foul  scorn  that  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should 
dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm." 

While  for  a  time  the  dangers  seemed  overwhelming,  in  reality 
the  Spanish  ships,  though  far  larger  than  the  English,  were  badly 
provided  with  guns  and  stores.  Besides,  they  were  overcrowded 
with  soldiers,  of  1> '  tie  use  at  sea ;  and  the  Spanish  had,  as  Admi* 
ral,  the  Duke  of  ^  '  >dina  Sidonia,  who  was  ignorant  of  seaman- 
ship, and  had  no  heart  in  his  work.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  defending  their  homes;  they  sailed  their  little  ships 
with  great  skill,  and  knew  every  inch  of  the  coasts. 

As  the  "  Invincible  Armada  "  came  slowly  up  the  Channel, 

the  English  ships  skirmished  round  them,  nevei 

iB^^n^  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  but  getting  in  shots 

•ghttac  tlM         here  and  there,  which  did  great  damage  am<Hig 

the  troops  on  the  Spanish  decks.    When,  fmn 

tlieir  hij^  galleona,  the  Spaniarda  atten^pted  to  reply, 
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■hot  pMsed  h»r  lessly  over  the  heads  of  the  Englidi. 
Oould  the  Spaniards  have  come  to  close  quarters,  or  have 
snoceeded  in  knding,  the  numerous  and  highly  trained 
•oldiers  must  have  proved  dangerous  foemen,  but  the  English 
never  gave  them  a  chance  to  get  to  work.  "  They  will  not 
doae  and  grapple,"  wrote  the  Spanish  Admiral  ««I  have 
given  them  every  opportunity,  I  have  left  ships  exposed  to 
tempt  them  on  board,  but  they  will  not,  and  there  is  no 
ranedy,  for  they  are  swift  and  we  are  slow." 

At  length  the  weary  Spaniards,  after  being  dogged  for  days 
TlM  tfsftat  of      by  their  nimble  foe,  anchored  off  Calaia     But, 
tlM  Amada.        even  under  the  protection  of  the  shore,  they  got 
BO  peace.    The  English  filled  v:th  oU  and  tar  eight  of  their 
oldest  vessels,  set  them  on  fire  at  night,  and  let  them  drift 
down  with  wind  and  tide  upon  the  Spanish  ships.     In  terror 
at  this  new  horror,  threatening  them  in  the  dark,  the  Spaniards 
cut  their  cables,  and,  driven  by  a  high  wind,  straggled  in 
confusion  along  the  Flemish  coast.     Next  day,  the  English 
gave  fight  to  their  bewildered  and  tired  foe,  and  "the  feathers 
<rf  the  Spaniards  were  plucked  one  by  one."    One  great  ship 
after  another  the  English  sank,  and,  at  last,  the  Armada 
turned  and  fled  before  the  wind  into  the  North  Sea.     Since 
the  English  barred  the  Channel  the  only  way  back  to  Spain 
was   round  Scotland  and  Ireland.     For  such  a  voyage  the 
Spaniards  were  not  equipped.     On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
hundreds  of  their  men,  who  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  were 
killed;  a  great  many    more   perished   at   sea,  and   only  a 
shattered  remnant  of  the  Invincible  Armada  got  back  to 
Spain.     "I  sent  the  fleet  against  man,  not  against  the  ocean, 
said  Philip. 

The  failure  of  the  Spanish  invasion  revealed  to  England  het 
Hm  wond-wlds  "t^'^ogth,  and  the  common  danger  drew  T^nglish- 
aettvltiroftlM  men  together.  Against  His  Most  Catholic 
■'**^  Majesty  of  Spain,  English  Catholics  had  hast«ied 

to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  from  this  time  forwacd 
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they  gave  Elizabeth  little  trouble.  But  the  Spanish  war 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  reign,  and  gave  English  seamen 
constant  occupation  in  all  seas.  They  sailed  farther  and 
farther  afield;  they  penetrated  to  India  and  attacked  the 
dominance  there  of  Portugal,  for  the  time  a  part  of  Spain.  In 
America,  too,  they  defied  Spain  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea. 
They  planned  to  found  there  English  colonies  and  it  is  not 
without  interest  that  the  first  English  colony  on  the  American 
continent  was  called  Virginia,  after  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England. 
The  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  made  glorious 
tlMlUsabetliaii  ^^  *^®  immortal  work  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
rtvtval  of  writers.     Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe, 

*•**•"•  •*••  Fletcher  and  other  poets  turned  the  England  of 

Elizabeth  into  "  a  nest  of  singing  birds. '  As  the  result  of  the 
mental  awakening,  new 
schools  were  founded. 
Life  became  safer  and 
brighter.  The  grim 
castles  of  the  feudal 
baron  now  gave  way  to 
stately  dwelling-houses, 
full  of  sunlight,  and 
fitted  to  be  homes,  not 
fortresses.  In  their 
plan,  there  is  thought 
now  not  only  of  safety 
from  assailants,  but  also 
of  comfort.  Luxuries 
from  India  and  from 
America  appear  in   the  William  SHAKuriAM. 

dwellings  of  the  wt-11-to-do.  The  villages,  which  have 
since  grown  into  the  nutdern  £n<^lish  manufacturing  towns, 
began  to  increase.  In  the  general  prosperity,  the  poor  were 
not  forgotten.  Fur  many  years  after  the  closing  of  the 
meiuwteries,  they  had  missed  the  care  and  the  alms  of  the 
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monks.     Now  thej  were  provided  for  by  a.  Poor  Law  which 
compelled  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  support  ol 
paupers  in  his  own  district 


Ixmely  and  unhappy  wua  the  old  age  of  the  great  queen. 
last  days  One  by  one  her  faithful  servants  died,  and, 
tf  msatotfc.  fretful  and  exacting  as  she  was,  no  new  ones 
could  take  their  places.  She  had  in  her  later  years  one 
favourite,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex.  But  her  favour  spoiled 
•-'-      He  tried  to  use  his  power  with  her  for  political  ends, 


him. 


grossly  disobeyed  her  instnictions  when  she  sent  him  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  at  last  was  found  in  arms 
against  her  government.     Life  was  the  stake  with  which  men 
played  in  those  hard  days,  and  Elizabeth  sent  him  to  the 
block,  but  the  tragedy  is  said  to  have  preyed  upon  her  mind 
to  Uie  last.     Love  of  money  gained  upon  her^  but  now,  when 
•he  was  unjust,  the  Commons,  once  so  submissive,  grew  bold 
to  rebuke  her  exactions.     Yet,  to  the  last,  Elizabeth  preserved 
the  instincts  of  a  statesman,  and,  in  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  her  last  Parliament,  she  showed  the  same  spirit  that  had 
guided   her  through   forty   troublous  years.     "I   have  ever 
used,"  she  said,  «« to  set  the  last  judgment-day  before  mine 
©yea,  and  so  to  rule,  as  I  shall  be  judged  to  answer  before  a 
higher  Judge,  to  whose  judgment-seat  I  do  appeal,  that  never 
thought  was  cherished  in  my  heart  that   tended  not  to  toy 
people's  good.     Though  you  have  had,  and  may  have,  many 
princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  tliis  seat,  yet  you 
mrei  had  and  never  shall  have  any  that  will  be  more  cau«fnl 
a^  loving." 
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Wyatt'a  rebellion.     Exeoutinn  of  Lady  Jane  Ony. 

Marriage  at  the  Queen  with  Philip  of  Spain. 

ReoniiNa  of  England  with  the  Roman  Church. 

Loss  of  Calais. 

Reign  of  ELiZABim. 

The  new  Prayer-Bode. 

Peace  is  made  with  France. 
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THE    BARLT    STUARTS 

Ik  Eiizabeth  perished  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Heniy 
^^  VIII,  and    now    to    the  throne  of  England 

L  succeeded  a    foreign    king    in  the  peram  of 

James  VI  of  Scotland,  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  great-grandson  of  Henry  VII.     He 
wm.  thirtyn^ven  years  of  age;  an  ugly,   uncouth,   narrow- 
minded  and  conceited  man,  but  withal  clever  like  his  mother. 
Cathohc  on  her  «de,   Puriton  in  his  bringing  up,  James 
•roused  hopes  frt>m  both  the  extreme  Catholic  and  Ae  extreme 
Protestant  party.     But  at  a  conference,  held  at  Hamptoa 
^rt  in  the  year  after  his  accession,  his  position  was  made 
«*ear.      The  Chureh  of  England,  as  Elizabeth  had  left  it,  fa. 
now  showed  a  determined  resolve  to  suppori^  and  no  other 
fomis  of  worship  were  to  be  allowed.    While  tee  Presbyterian 
leaders  m  Scotland  had  rebuked  James  to  his  face,  the  bishops 
m  England  flattered  his  vanity,  and  it  was  natural  that  so 
vain  a  man  should  favour  those  who  toW  him  he  might  do 
with  tV.  n  what  he  would.     He  taunted  the  Puritans  with 
disreyect  to  the  kingly  office,  and  his  phrase  "no  bishop,  no 
long,      became  a  war-cry    against    them.     One    undoubted 
blessing  a„ne  from  the  Hampton  Court)  conference.     James 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  present  Authorized  Version,  a  monument  of  noble 
English,  appeared  in  1611,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king 

The    Roma      Catholics    and    the   Purifns.   the   extreme 

^annpowdsr    Piotestant  party,  were  alike  disguised  at  the 

religious  policy  revealed  in  the  Hampton  Court; 

Conference.     Each  of  them  had  almost  hoped  for  supremacy 

m  England;  instead,  each  had  now  to  face  renewed  persecutiop 
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But    neitlher    party   had    any    thought    of    yielding.      In 
time  the  Puritans  ventured   to  attack  in  Pariiament  the 
■upremacy  of  the  Church  of  England.     A  few  extremist* 
•mong  the  Catholics,   led  by  Robert  Catesby,  a  desperate 
man,  but  unsupported  by  the  mass  of  their  fellow  Catholics, 
turned  to  violent  methods.      In  their  "Gunpowder  Plot"  they 
planned  nothing  less  than  the  total  and  suddon  destruction 
of  the  king,  his  sons,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons,  when  the 
members  should  all  be  assembled  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  opening  of    Parliament      Some   one   appears   to  have 
betrayed  the  plottera     A  peer  was  warned,  in  a  mysterious 
letter,  to  stay  away  from  the  ceremony.     Search  was  made; 
and  in  the  cellars  of  the  House  of  Lords  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  found,   ready  placed  for  the  great  explosion. 
Om  of    the   conspirators,   Guy   Fawkes,   was   seized  while 
•■mpleting  the  final  arrangements.     Catesby  and  others  fled. 
Some  of  them  died  fighting  desperately;   others  were,  like 
Fawkes,  arrested,  and,  in  the  end,  these  all  were  executed 
with   cruel  tortures.      English  public  opinion   unjustly  con- 
demned all  Catholics  alike  as  parties  to  the  plot,  and,  more 
than  seventy  years  W  jt,  a  panic  about  a  supposed  "Popish 
Plot"  showed  how  the  suspicion  endured.      CathoHcs  were 
excluded  from  the  professions  of  law  and  medicina     They 
were  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  or  even  to  travel  more 
tiian  five  miles  from  home. 

James  had  more  than    religious   troubles.      He  did  not 
j^^.,  understand  the  English ;  he  did  not  know  or 

«mMwitli  respect  the  liberties  which  they  claimed;  and, 
*■  when  Elizabeth  would  have  flattered  them,  he 
offended  them  by  talking  as  if  he  were  an  absolute  monarch, 
against  whose  will  nothing  could  stand.  And,  withal,  this 
king  who  claimed  such  mighty  powei-s  was  a  sbvpnly,  undigni- 
fied person,  always  in  debt  and  always  doing  foolish  things. 
He  spent  vast  sums  on  persons  who  won  his  favour,  the  chief 
of  whonij  George  Villfers,  he  raised  from  a  bumbie  rank  U> 
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tlie  giddj  hd^t  of  Duke  of  Bnckinj^uun.  Backinj^uun  wm 
*  frivolotu  person,  without  a  spark  of  statesmaiuhip^  but 
James  put  the  government  into  his  hands  and  steadily 
supported  him,  and  in  so  doing  enraged  the  Parliament,  an 
institution  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand.     What 
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angered  the  Commons  most  was  James's  levying  of  taxes,  as 
tiiey  claimed,  illegally.  So  it  came  about  that,  when  he  called 
upon  tiiem  to  grant  supplies,  they  merely  discussed  abuses. 
••If  your  majesty,"  they  said,  ♦'  will  consider  our  petitions  for 
each  of  those  burdens  under  which  your  people  have  long 
time  mourned,  then  you  may  be  assured  <rf  our  hearts  for 
J^t  James  demanded  first  of  all  obedience.    **If  I 
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wwe  to  show  fcvour.-  he  replied,  "except  there  be  obedienoeb 
I  were  no  wiae  nuui." 

In  fighting  the  claims  of  Parliament,  James  relied  a  good 
n*  fiOi  of  <Ieal  upon  the  highest  judge  in  the  kingdom, 
■•«»»•  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Francis  Bacon,  and,  by 

supporting  the  kinft  Bacon  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Commons. 
They  found  that  he  had  taken  bribes  in  cases  before  him,  a 
practice  more  common  at  that  time  than  now  we  like  to  think. 
Bacon  was  accused,  tried,  fined  and  dismissed  from  office, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  Commons.  His  own  comment  on  the 
case  showed  that  he  deserved  punishment:  "I  was,"  he 
declared,  "the  justeat  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty 
years,  but  it  was  the  justeat  sentence  in  Parliament  these  two 
hundred  years." 

James's  age  was  an  unhappy  one  in  Europe,  for  at  this  time 
jsbm  aad  *^®  desolating  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  in 

ths  Thtrfcr  Germany.    It  was  a  war  between  Catholics  and 

TsMW  W«r.  Protestants,  and  James  tried  to  remain  friends 
with  both  sides.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  to  one 
of  the  Protestant  champions,  the  Elector  Frederick ;  his  son 
Charles  he  hoped  to  marry  to  a  Catholic  princess  of  8^in. 
But  James  found  his  influence  very  slight,  and  what  he  did 
was  mischievous.  He  tried  to  send  help  to  Frederick  in 
Germany,  but  the  only  result  was  that  some  thousands  of 
Englishmen,  sent  out  without  adequate  provision,  perished  <rf 
disease  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  most  anxious  to  please 
Spain.  It  happened  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  conspicuous 
leader  under  Elizabeth,  had  attacked  the  Spanish  in  America 
As  a  sign  of  James's  goodwill,  Spain  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  Raleigh.  He  had  long  been  in  prison,  and  now  Jamee 
sent  him,  a  high-niindeil  old  man,  to  the  block.  But  tlM 
sacrifice  did  not  prevail.  Spain  demanded  impossible  tebns. 
The  young  Prince  Charies  went  with  Buckingham  to  Madrid, 
met  with  rebufls,  and  came  home  angry,  and  resolved  to  make 
war  apoa  the  haughty  Spaniaitk    In  the  end  C^Mrles  married 
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»  French  Princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  James's  last  days 
were  darkened  by  tlie  war  with  Spain,  into  which  Charles 
forced  him  to  plunge. 

It  was  really  under  James  that  England  began  to  be  a 
The  foundint  coJon«»ng  power.  Pi-evious  effi.rto  had  failed, 
^l«mlM  but,   in  1607,  an   English  colony  was  at  kst 

•r  aniM.      founded  in  Virginia— the  first  of  the  colonies 
that  afterwards  became  the  United  States.    Upon  the  Virginia 
colonists  James  smiled,  for  they  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.     Other  colonists  were  less  favoured.     When  the 
Puritans  found   that  James  was  determined  to  support  a 
system  which  they  hated ;  when  they,  like  the  Catholics,  were 
hunted  down,  and  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  own  religious 
services,   they  began    to    tliink  of    leaving   England.     The 
villagers  of  Scrooby  fled  from  persecution  to  Holland,  in  1608. 
Thither  others  followed   them.     But  they  were  anxious  to 
remain  English,  and,  in  1620,  they  left  Holland,  and  went 
out  to  America  in  the  famous  "Mayflower,"  to  make  the 
beginnings  of  New  England.     In  the  far  East,  too.  English- 
men were  now  active.     The  East  India  Company,  founded  in 
1600,  had  begun  the  work  that  was  to  lead  to  Britain's  great 
Indian  Empire.     Spacious  indeed,  so  far  as  wider  empire  was 
concerned,  were   the  days  of  James.     But  of  this  the  king 
himself  was   little  conscious.     More  intent  on  making  his 
people  see  that  he  might  do  as  he  liked  than  on  anything  else, 
he  stirred  up  in  the  Parliament  a  temper  that  was  not  easily 
to  be  checked,  and,  when  he  died  in  1625,  bitter  trouble  was 
already  in  store  for  his  son. 

The  young  king,  who  now  came  to  the  throne,  and  who  was 
Th«  men  of  ^t^^tined  to  end  his  days  on  the  block,  stiinds  in 
caiarlM  L  striking  contrast  with  his  ungainly  father.    He 

gjj^^JSL*"     ''■''^  reserve.!,  dignified,  and  stately  in  manners. 
But  his  mind  was  narrow  and  he  knew  the  art 
of  conciliation  no  better  than  did  James.     The  causes  of  dis- 
pute with  Parliament  were  many.     Parliaaeat  wished  to  make 
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the  country  more  Puritan;  Charles  was  anxious  to  move  in 
the  other  direction.  Parliament  wished  to  overthrow  the 
king's  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  determined 
to  prevent  the  levying  of  taxes  without  its  consent.  The  war 
which  England  and  France  were  now  waging  with  Spain  was 
very  popular  in  the  country.     But  when  it  was  found  that 
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English  ships  were  being  used  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  crush 
the  French  Protestants,  Parliament  forced  Charles  to  break 
with  France,  and  the  former  allies  went  to  war  with  one 
another.  It  was  while  making  preparations  for  this  war  that 
the    Duke  of  Buckingham    came   to   a  tragic  end.     He  was 
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•tebbed  at  Portonoatli  bj  ui  ■■win,  Felton,  and  it  tlnowi 
light  upon  tb«  tinoM  that  th«  people  went  wild  with  Joy  at 
the  removal  of  the  detested  favoarite.  Cries  of  "The  Lord 
otmiftMrt  thee  t"  greeted  the  marderer  ai  he  went  through  tha 
•treete  of  London  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  king's  right  to  lerj  tazea 
IksVMltfoa  became  dailj  more  pressing.  Obviously,  if 
ef  BIffht  Charles  could  obtain  all  the  money  he  wanted 

without  applying  to  Parliament,  he  could  do  what  he  liked. 

But  if  he  was  obliged 
to   ask    the   Commons 
for  funds,    they  could 
refune  to   grant   them 
except    on    their   own 
terms.    The  leaders  of 
the  House  accordingly 
drew  up  a   bill   called 
the  Petition  of  Right, 
which  declared,  among 
other    things,   that  no 
taxes,   loans,    or  gifts, 
could  be  demanded  by 
the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament^ 
and  they  showed  such 
resolution  that,  though 
wholly    unconvinced, 
Charles   gave  his  con* 
sent  to  the  measure. 
But  none  the  less  did  he  continue  to  levy  taxes.    Tonnage 
His  qusml        *°*^  Poundage,  the  equivalent  of  the  present-day 
stoat  Toansce    import  and  export  duties,  were  usually  granted 
sad  Ponadscs.     ^  jjjg  sovereign  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
They  had  not  as  yet  been  granted  to  Charles  I,  but  he  claimed 
that  they  were  his  by  right.    Feeling  ran  very  high.    Th« 
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OonuttOM  were  determined  to  diaoosc  the  qoeetion  fallj,  the 
king  WMreMlved  that  thejshoald  not  do  M.  When  he  nnt 
m  nMMAge  ordering  the  Hoom  to  riae,  it  wm  greeted  with 
•hoat«ol«'Not  Nol"  The  Speaker,  afraid  to  diiobej  the 
king,  prepared  to  leave  the  ehidr,  bat  two  membere  mahed 
forward  and  held  him  down  by  force.  The  doora  of  the  Hooae 
were  locked  in  the  face  of  a  aeoond  royal  meaaenger,  and  three 
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reaolutions  were  hastily  read  and  passed,  declaring  that  any 
who  paid,  or  advised  the  payment  o^  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
were  enemies  of  the  State.  Then  the  doors  were  opened  and 
the  members  rushed  out,  passing  as  they  went  a  third  messenger 
from  the  king.  Since  Parliament  would  not  obey,  Charles 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  meet  at  all,  and  eleven  years 
went  by  before  another  Parliament  assembled  in  England. 
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Daring  this  period  Charies  vaa  his  own  minister,  but  to 
Hm  poller  William  Laud,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 

ofLand.  terbiiry,    he    entrusted    the    management   of 

religious  matters,  and  he  employed  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
afterward  Eari  of  Straflford,  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  checking 
the  Parliament.  These  two  men,  different  in  most  respects, 
were  alike  in  thinking  that  the  king  knew  better  than  th« 
people  what  the  State  needed.  Laud  was  earnest  and  con- 
scientious, but  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  services  should  be  read  in  all  churches  by 
priests  wearing  similar  vestments,  and  that,  even  if  different 
opinions  were  held  in  men's  hearts,  they  should  not  result  in 
differences  of  outward  form.  He  zealously  insisted,  not  only 
upon  uniformity  in  public  worship,  but  also  upon  reforming 
abuses  in  the  Church,  and  carried  out  his  policy  with  great 
energy. 

Charles  gave  to  Wentworth  the  diflicult  task  of  establish- 
Wentworth  ing  order  in  the  unruly  North  of  England,  and 
In  Ireland.  then  in  Ireland.     A'  man  of  iron  will  and  great 

ability,  his  rule  in  Ireland  was  as  effective  as  it  was  harsh. 
He  introduced  the  linen  industry  into  a  country  where 
manufactures  had  as  yet  hardly  existed.  He  put  the  revenues 
on  a  sound  basis.  He  freed  the  land  from  lawless  robbers. 
Under  him  Ireland  had  something  like  prosperity,  but  it  was 
the  creation  of  despotism.  Wentworth  imprisoned  all  who 
disputed  his  power,  persecuted  the  Irish  Puritans,  and  set 
himself  to  make  the  king  absolute. 

Though  determined  to  do  without  a  Pariiament  as  long  ae 
cautfles's  possible,  Charles  was  soon  in  sore  straits  for 

methods  of  money.  Out  of  what  he  could  raise  he  had  to 
railing  money,  provide  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  coast 
defences,  for  carrying  on  the  governme  \  as  well  as  for  the 
c<wtly  entertainments  and  extravagant  tastes  of  his  French 
wife.  By  many  strange  methods  he  tried  to  raise  money. 
He  set  acme  of  those  about  him  to  study  the  past  customs  in 
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Bngknd,  and  they  brought  to  light  forgotten  and  vezatiocu 
laws,  and  fined  those  who  had  unconsciously  violated  them. 
Under  such  laws,  landlords  were  now  fined,  if  they  had 
neglected  to  receive  knighthood  on  the  king's  accession. 
Cottagers  were  fined  if  their  gardens  contained  less  than  four 
acres  of  ground.  Wherever  Charles  had  any  shadow  of  a 
claim,  he  extorted  money,  London  builders  had  to  pay  for 
permission  to  build  houses,  and  even  inn-keepers  for  leave  to 
cook  meat. 

"Ship-money"  had  been  levied  by  King  Alfred  and  his 
Tlu  Ivrnns  of  successors,  when  fighting  the  Danes,  and  it 
-iMp-money."  had  once  been  asked  for  by  Elizabeth,  when' 
the  Armada  was  expected.  It  was  a  special  tax,  levied  by  the 
king  upon  the  seaports  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts.  Now, 
on  the  plea  that  the  coast  was  in  danger  from  pirates,  Charles 
demanded  "ship-money,"  and  he  levied  it  not  only  upon 
seaports,  but  upon  inland  counties  of  England,  which  had 
never  before  paid  it.  Then,  as,  a  matter  of  principle,  John 
Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  declined  to  pay 
the  tax.  The  case  was  tried  at  Westminster,  and  Hampden 
was  declared  in  the  wrong,  seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges 
finding  that  the  king  was  acting  within  his  rights. 

Troubles  in  Scotland  were  soon,  added  to  those  in  England. 
Tttmbles  in  Not  content  with  coercing  members  of  the 
lootland.  Church  of  England,  La>id  tried  to  introduce 

new  services  into  Scotland.  But  when  his  new  Prayer  Book 
was  first  read  in  Edinburgh,  a  storm  of  hisses  and  nrroans 
greeted  it.  The  same  sort  of  thing  happened  all  over  the 
Lowlands,  and  twenty  thousand  armed  Scots,  aroused  by  the 
menace  to  their  religion,  soon  crossed  the  Border  into  England. 
Since  Charles  was  without  funds,  any  army  that  he  could  get 
together  was  ragged  and  incapable,  and  his  troops  proved,  in 
fact,  more  disposed  to  join  the  Scots  than  to  fight  them.  The 
Scottish  rebels  took  Newcastle  and  Durham,  and  the  king 
found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  summon  Parliament,  and  to 
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•Weti  to  England  for  help  to  coerce  his  rebelUoas  Scotfcbh 
rabjeota. 

IWlUment  met,  but  Charles  dissolved  it  aknoet  immediately, 
since  the  Commons  would  grant  no  supplies  till 
their  grievances  were  redressed.     Six  months 
later  he  called  together  a  new  Parliament     It 
was  the  last  that  he  ever  summoned,  and,  as. 
the  Long  Parliament,  is  the  most  femous  that 
ever  sat  at  Westminster.    The  Commons  voted  enough  money 
for  pressing  needs,  and  then  they  set  co  work  to  remedy  the 
abuses  of  the  last  eleven  years.    They  charged  Laud  and 
Wentworth,  now  Earl  of  Strafford,  with  high  treason,  thr«w 
them  into  prison  and,  so  stern  had  the  struggle  now  become, 
showed    a    resolve    to    have   their  lives.     The   Parliament 
frightened  Charles  into  consent  to  a  Bill,  enacting  that  the 
House  could  not  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  without  its  own 
consent.     For  the  time  Charles  was  too  cowed  to  resist  any 
demands.     When  ParUament  showed  its  grim  intention  to 
exact  the  last  penalty,  he  even  consented  to  the  execution 
of  his  faithful  servant,  Straflfbrd ;  and  that  strong  man  went 
bravely  to  his  death  on  Tower  Hill.    A  little  later  Laud,  now 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  met  the  same  tragic  fate. 

It  is  on  religion  that  men  feel  most  strongly,  and,  when 
»•  tMgjjniuiic  Parliament  began  to  consider  changes  in  the 
ofttvuwto.  Church,  the  agreement  among  its  members 
vanished,  and  both  the  nation  and  the  Parliament  divided  into 
two  parties,  almost  equal,  one  for,  the  other  against^  tho 
Church  of  England.  At  this  crisis  Charles,  when  his  whole 
future  was  in  the  balance,  committed  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  his  many  mistakes.  Thinking  that  strong  action  would 
end  the  trouble,  he  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  band  of  armed  followers  to  arrest  the  five  Puritan  leader^ 
among  whom  were  John  Hampden  and  the  strenuous  opponent 
of  Strafford,  John  Pym.  When  he  asked  wher«  they  wero 
the  Speaker  dropped  on  his  knees  and  said.  "I  have  neither 
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cyw  to  ie^  nor  txmgne  to  apeak  in  this  place,  bat  as  this  Hdow 
-.  fa  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here.*  Charles 
had  hoped  to  frighten  the  House,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
depart  without  his  prisoners,  and  his  attempt  so  aroused 
public  feeling  that  six  days  later  he  thought  it  wise  to  fly 
from  London.  Both  parties  now  began  to  arm.  The  queen 
escaped  to  Hollanc^  with  the  crown  jewels,  there  to  purchase 
•  stores  and  guns;  and  Charles,  six  months  after  his  attempt 
to  arrest  the  five  members,  definitely  appealed  to  the  nation 
for  support,  by  raising  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham, 
and  calling  all  loyal  men  to  rally  to  it. 

Thus  began  in  England  a  Civil  War  that  divided  the  nation 
ni^OaTalins"  "**^  ^"^^  hostile  camps,  and  demanded  from  it 
*>  aadtlw         ^    bloody  sacrifices.      The   Parliament   had  the 

"Boaiidlioads."    g^pport  ©*   the  Puritan  element  in  religion, 
and  drew  its  strength  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes,  and 
from  the  towns  in  the  south  and  east  of   England.    The 
Royalists  were  strongest  in  the  north  and  west    They  were 
ealled  the  "Cavaliers,"  and  many  of  them  were  noblemen 
and  country  gentlemen,  who  brought  their  grooms  and  their 
gamekeepers  to  fight  for  the  king.     While  the  Cavaliers  had 
the  advantage  of  being  accustomed  to  horses  and  weapons,  the 
"  Roundheads,"  as  the  close^ropped  Puritans  were  sometimes 
called,  had  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  including  the 
City  of  London,  on  their  side.    When,  at  first,  the  Royalists 
gained    ground,    and    won    a    number   of   small    fights,    a 
Huntingdonshire  gentleman,   named   Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
quick  to  see  how  much  the  Puritans  suffered,  through  the 
i»  ferior  quality  of  their  men.     Speaking  to  his  cousin,  John 
Hampden,   he  said,   "You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit  that 
is  .likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  you 
will  be  beaten  still."    Then  he  set  to  work  to  enlist  men 
whose  hearts  were  in  the  cause;  and  he  drilled  them  so  as 
to  make  good  men  into  good  soldiers.    They  became  the 
fHmoos  bonsides. 


I. 
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When  the  Rirliament  hegau  to  find  itself  hard-pressed  by 
HiabattlMof     *^'®  '''"»»  »**  appealed  to  the  Scots  for  help, 


Manton  Mo^r 
and  Mkweby. 


and  promised  that  England  should  adopt  the 
Presbyterian  forms  of  worship  and  Church 
government,  which  prevailed  in  Scotland.  A  Scottish  army 
advanced  into  England,  and  the  allied  English  and  Scots  met 
Charles  in  the  North,     A  terrible  fight  took  place  on  Marstou 


Sn  TB0HA8  Faibfix. 

Moor,  in  which,  when  the  Scots  had  fled  and  the  Royalists 
seemed  to  be  winning,  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  turned  the 
fortune  of  tho  day.  «'They  were  as  stubble  to  our  swords," 
said  Cromwell  afterwards.  «'We  charged  their  regiments  of 
foot  'vith  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged."  To  Charles's 
cause,  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor  was  a  great  blow,  and 
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from  it  he  never  really  recovered.  The  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment wag  steadily  improving.  Though  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  at  its  head,  Oliver  Cromwell  vas  its  strongest  leader. 
He  led  in  re-organizing  it  on  what  was  called  "The  Kew 
Model.**  Incompetent  leaders  were  forced  to  retire,  and 
when,  in  1645,  the  "New  Model  Army"  met  that  of  Charles 
at  Naseby,  it  won  a  complete  victory. 


OAUUROOKB  O^TLI,  WHUB  CHAKLM  I  VAI  iMPBHOmft 

For  a  year  still  Charles  struggled  on;  then  he  surrendered. 
The  strife  not  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  the  Scots,  hoping 

fcSSSrlans      ^^  *''"*  trusting  them  to  win  their  support. 
and  But  the  Scots  in  their  turn  handed  him  over  to 

Xadependents.      the  English,  and  he  had  then  to  deal  with  the 
grim  leaders  of  the  "New  Model  Army."    It  seemed  that 
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C9i«ri«i'i  eaose  wu  hopeless.  Perhaps  it  really  was, !  jfc  he 
did  not  think  so^  and  he  counted  chiefly  on  divisions  among 
his  enemies.  These  were  indeed  formidable.  The  Scots, 
•Hied  with  the  English  Presbyterians,  were  resolved  to  make 
England  wholly  Presbyterian  and,  if  Charles  would  consent  to 
this,  they  were  ready  to  give  him  back  his  throne.  But 
Presbyterianism,  a  great  many  in  England  did  not  want: 
the  party  called  «•  Independents "  was  strong,  and  they 
wished  to  allow  avowed  Protestants  a  considerable  amount 
of  liberty  in  doctrine  and  worship.  Cromwell  was  an 
Independent,  and  in  this  he  had  the  army  behind  him. 
When  the  Scottish  Parliament  demanded,  in  1647,  that 
England  should  adopt  Presbyterianism,  renewed  trouble 
was  imminent. 

Charles  intrigued,  gave  encouragement  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  so  stirred  up  dissension  that  renewed  civil 
war  broke  out.     This  time  the  Scots  fought  for 
the  king.     Cromwell  met  them  at  Preston  and 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat,  and,  when  the  danger 
was  over,  he  and  other  army  leaders  turned 
sternly  on  the  king  who  had  caused  the  renewed  war.     Since 
Fkrliament  seemed  likely  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the  army, 
Colonel  Pride  stood  at  the  entrance  door  of  the  House  and 
turned   back  or  arrested  all  the  members  whom  the  army 
could  not  trust.     After  «  Pride's  Purge  "  the  Pariiament  was 
docile  enough,  and  now  it  showed  its  resolve  to  destroy  Charles, 
as  it  had  destroyed  StraflFord  and  Laud.      It  named  a  special 
court  to  try  him  and  the  judgment  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Though  kingship  was  still  looked  upon  by  most  men  as  mora 
than  half  diving  Charles  was  condemned  to  perish  on  the 
Uo(^ 
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On  Janoftry  30,  1649,  the  crowning  tragedy  took  place. 
Ttecnoatlon  Charles  still  helieved  that  he  had  been  right 
or  tt*  kins.  and  his  subjects  wrong,  in  all  the  points  so 
bitterly  disputed  and  fought  over,  and  he  smiled  in  the  face 
ai  the  judge  who  declared  him  "a 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  publio 
enemy  to  the  good  people  of  this 
realm. "  He  made  no  appeal  against 
the  death  sentence,  and  he  went  to 
the  scaffold  with  a  quiet  dignity, 
which  awed  even  the  soldiers  that 
stood  round  him.  He  was  going, 
he  told  Bishop  Juxon,  who  stood 
beside  him,  from  a  corruptible  to 
an  incorruptible  crown.  Then  he 
knelt  down  before  the  block,  and 
in  another  minute  the  executioner 
cried  to  the  horrornstruck  people 
who  looked  on,  "Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor  t" 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THR    COMMONWEALTH    AND    THE    PROTECTOBATK 

The  purged  House  of  Commons,  which  took  the  extreme  step 
Th*  iway  of  °^  sending  a  king  to  the  block,  was  sure  to 
ttji^  to  carry  out  a  policy  thorough  i  i  other  respects. 
Since  "  Pride's  Purge,"  tht  mombers  who  sat  in 
it  were  called  "The  Rump;"  they  were  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  us  elected,  but  straightway  assume  1  full 
power,  declared  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which  refused  any 
share  in  tlie  execution  of  Charles,  was  abolished,  and  that 
England  should  henceforth  be  a  republic.  But  the  Rump 
itself  was  weak  compared  with  the  victorious  army,  whose 
leader,  since  Fairfax  had  firmly  refused  to  consent  to  Charles's 
death,  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  For  some  years  England  was  to 
know  the  almost  despotic  sway  of  the  soldier. 

While  the  English  Royalists  seemed  completely  crushed,  the 
Cromwell  ^'^^^^  quickly    proclaimed  the  dead  Charles's 

tSS.  ^**'*  '''"^  '^  Churles  II ;  in  Ireland,  too,  he  had 

a  strong  following.  Prom  war  on  both  Ireland 
and  Scotland  the  stem  leaders  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
army  did  not  shrink.  Cromwell  crossed  over  to  Dublin  with 
a  strong  force  and  rapidly  subdued  the  Irish.  He  stormed 
the  towns  hat  resisted  him,  and  spared  the  lives  of  none  in 
them  found  under  arms.  At  Drogheda  alone,  between  two 
and  three  thousand  men  were  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  and 
Cromwell  declared  that  this  butchery,  by  frightening  the 
rest  of  the  country  into  subnois^sioo.  reaJls^  saved  hJood^Jbad. 
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Sowi  ho  left  0«neM  Itaton  in  oomniAnd  i.i  Ireluid,  and 
turned  to  attack  the  Scots,  who  utill  dnfted  the 
new  republic,  and  clung  to  the  cauie  of  Charlea 
II.  At  Dunbar  be  was  oompleteiy  victorious, 
but  when  he  advanced  into  the  north-east  ol 
Scotland  he  left  open'  the  road  into  England. 
In  this,  Charles  saw  his  opportunity;  he  hastened  southwards, 
expecting  the  English  to  flock  to  his  support.  Cromwell 
hurried  after  hira,  overtook  hira  at  Worcester,  and  there 
fought  the  lost  of  his  great  battles.  It  was,  he  said,  his 
"crowning  mercy."  Once  more  the  great  Puritan  was 
Tictorious,  and  the  chief  part  of  Charles's  array  was  either 
killed  or  captured.  Charles's  own  escape  was  made  r/ith 
difficulty.  Flying  in  disguise  he  lay  for  weeks  in  hiding,  and 
only  the  rare  devotion  to  the  Stuart  cause  of  humble  people, 
who  scorned  to  earn  the  large  reward  offered  for  "Charles 
Stuart,  son  of  the  traitor  of  that  name,"  saved  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  get  away  to  France. 

When  Cromwell  had  time  to  attend  to  matters  nearer  home,  he 
The  iravlcatloa  ^^^^^  *  world  of  troublesome  problems.  There 
lots  and  war  was  war  with  Holland,  caused  by  England's 
witkttwDatdb.  determined  policy  of  injuring  Holland's  power 
on  the  sea.  The  Navigation  Acts,  begun  at  this  time,  not 
only  forbade  any  but  English  vessels  to  trade  with  the 
English  colonies :  they  bluntly  intimated  to  the  Dutch  that 
they  might  no  longer  be  the  carriers  to  England  of  the  goods 
of  other  countries,  but  could  carry  thither  only  Dutch  pro- 
duct?. The  same  laws  applied  to  other  nations.  Rather  than 
yield  on  these  points  the  Dutch  made  war  on  England. 

While  this  was  happening  the  Rump  was  ruling  very 
TIM  fluilts  of  badly  at  homa  As  there  was  neither  king 
tlu  Rump.  nor    House    of   Lords  to  limit  its  power,   it 

could  do  much  as  it  liked.  Some  of  its  members  were 
corrupt;  the  energy  that,  at  first,  it  showed,  passed  away,  and 
it  was  becoming  apparent  that,  though  an  arbitrary  king  had 
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been  destroyed,  the  Rump  wu  dUpoaed  to  be  quite  m  despctio. 
When  Cromwell,  backed  by  the  array,  decided  to  get  rid  <^ 
the  Rump  and  demanded  a  new  election,  the  Rump  proposed 
in  defiance  to  pans  a  Bill  making  their  own  membership 
permanent,  and  giving  them  a  right  of  rejecting  would-be 
members  whom  they  did  not  like. 

The  army  hud  not  fought  through  a  great  civil  war  to  create 
-^         „  this  new  tyranny,  and,  when  Cromwell  heard 

expels  the  that  this  bill  was  being  passed  by  the  Rump, 

*"">^  he  went  to  the  House  and  bitterly  attacked 

the  members  for  self-seeking  and  injustice.  When  they 
protested  he  only  grew  the  more  angry,  and  at  last  he  nsed 
force  to  turn  them  out  ^''^he  Lord  liath  done  with  you,** 
he  cried.  "I  tell  you,  you  are  no  Parliament.  You  must 
give  place  to  better  men."  At  his  command  soldiers  entered 
the  chamber.  "Take  him  down,"  commanded  CromweU, 
pointing  to  the  Speaker — that  same  Speaker  who,  on  bended 
knee,  had  protested  to  the  king  that  he  had  neither  eyes  nor 
tongue  but  at  the  command  of  the  House.  He  was  pulled 
from  the  chair  and  the  other  members  departed  in  confusion. 
Oomwell  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
With  no  Parliament  left,  he  and  his  soldiers  were  the  masters 
of  England.  Some  wits  posted  notices  on  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  "  This  house  to  let ;  now  unfurnished." 
Cromwell,  the  Huntingdonshire  squire,  had  done  what  the 

king  had  lost  his  life  in  attempting:  he  had 
tfifleoltlss  overthrown  Parliament,  and  now  he  was  far 

with  bis  more  powerful  than  Charles  had  ever  hoped 

to  be.  But,  unlike  Charles,  he  felt  that  a 
Parliament  was  necessary.  To  get  one  that  would  work  with 
him  and  the  army  was  not  easy.  More  than  one  plan  was 
tried.  First  the  churches  nominated  the  best  men  they  could 
select,  but,  after  sitting  for  a  few  months,  this  Parliament^ 
nicknamed  Barebones's  Parliament,  after  one  of  its  most 
aealotts  members,  *'  Praise-€kxl "  Barebones,  gKve  up  its  hard 
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task  in  despair.  Then  the  army  said  that  Cromwell  himself 
must  have  supreme  authority.  They  drew  up  a  paper,  called 
the  "Instrument  of  Government,"  which  gave  Cromwell 
kiugly  power  as  Protector,  but  provided  for  a  Parliament  too, 
which  was  to  consist  of  a  single  chamber.  To  this,  Scots  and 
Irishmen  as  well  as  English  members  were  summoned,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  were 
represented  at  Westminster.  But  the  Protector  and  his 
Pariiament  soon  quarreled.  At  the  end  of  a  five  months' 
session  he  sent  the  members  about  their  business,  and,  for 
ri&rly  two  years,  ha  carried  on  the  government  alone. 

Difficult  as  was  his  task,  Cromwell,  when  thus  supreme, 
OromwaU'irOle  made  himself  respected  not  only  at  home  but 
ln*Tiirop«.  abroad.       After    the    execution    of   the  king, 

European  monarchs  had  at  firet  turned  a  c.  d  shoulder  on 
England,  and  treated  the  ambassadors  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  scant  courtesy.     Cromwell  proved  very  ready  to  draw 
the  sword   in    Europe    as    the    champion  of    Protestanism. 
Spain,  the  chief  Catholic  power,  he  attacked,  and  took  from 
her  the  Islan<l  of  Jamaica.     He  befriended  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  at  home,  and  showed  himself 
large-minded   enough   to   offer    them   a   refuge  in   England. 
"Great  is  my  sympathy,"  he  said,  "with  this  poor  people, 
whom  God  chose,  and  to   whom  he  gave  the   Law."     The 
return  of  the  long-banished  Hebrews,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  was  in  many  ways 
a  benefit  to  the  country.     They  were,   many  of  them,  rich 
people,  and  with  them  they  brought  back  their  wealth.     They 
were  also  industrious,   and    skilled    in    many    branches  of 
commerce. 

Undaunted  by  his  first  failure,  Cromwell  called  a  second 

Vb*  Rnmbls        Parliament,  but  soon  again  difficulties  arose,  and 

Md  aSi  ^^^^"^  *^*  Parliament,  in  what  was  known  as 

*••        "The  Humble  Petition  and   Advice,"  begged 

Cromwell  to  end  by  restoring  the  old  forms  of  government^ 
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with  himself  as  King  and  with  a  new  House  of  Lords.  Bat 
the  army  declared  that  the  Protector  must  do  no  such  thing; 
they  had  killed  one  king,  they  said,  and  did  not  want  another. 
After  long  doubt,  Cromwell  chose  a  middle  course.  He 
refused  to  call  himself  King,  but  consented  to  make  his  office  of 
Protector  much  what  the  kingship  had  been,  and  also  to  have 
a  Second  Chamber  like  th«  former  Lords.  But  soon  he  found 
hunsetf  in  fresh  difficulties.  The  new  peers  were  laughed  at 
by  the  nation,  and  those  few  members  of  the  old  nobility,  who 
were  summoned  with  them,  refused  to  attend.  Moreover, 
when  the  two  Houses  at  last  got  together,  they  began  to 
quarrel.  The  new  House  wished  to  be  called  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  Commons  said  the  "Lords"  were  abolished 
and  persisted  in  describing  it  only  as  "  the  other  House." 

The   Protector,   broken    in    health    and   triad    by   family 
The  last  troubles,  was  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with, 

daTi  of  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  weary  of  the 

*""''•"•  quarrel,  he  dissolved  the  Houses.     "  I  can  say," 

he  told  them  as  he  sent  them  away,  "  in  the  presence  of  God 
—in  comparison  with  whom  we  are  but  like  poor  creeping 
ants  upon  the  earth— I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived 
under  my  wood-side,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  rather  than 
undertaken  such  a  government  as  this.  .  .  .  And  if  this 
be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this  be  your  carriage,  I  think 
it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting.  And  I  do 
dissolve  this  Parliament.  And  let  God  be  judge  between  you 
and  me."  When,  a  few  months  later,  the  Protector  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  men  began  to  ask  themselves  anxiously  what 
England  could  do  without  him.  He  had  kept  order  at  home, 
and  abroad  made  his  country's  name  honoured,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  in  view  who  could  do  as  much.  While  still  by  no 
means  an  old  man,  Cromwell  died  in  1658,  so  worn  out  with 
his  labours  and  conflicts  that  he  was  glad  to  be  gone.  Almost 
his  last  words  were  a  prayer  for  England. 
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Th«  ontlook  WM  indeed  d»rk.  Bicl»rd  Oromwell,  OHver^i 
son,  who  succeeded,  him,  was  mild  and  kind, 
but  the  fierce'  old  warriora,  who  had  followed 
Oliver  to  many  a  victory,  would  not  long  submit 
to  the  authority  of  an  amiable  young  man,  with 
nothing  of  the  soldier  in  him.  Determined 
that  the  army  should  still  rule,  they  soon  quarreled  with 
Richard,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  private  life.  Some 
troubled  months  followed,  but  the  army  soon  found  that 
England  was  heartily  tired  of  experiments  in  government, 
and  was  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  soldiers.  Men  felt,  and 
began  openly  to  say,  that  nothing  would  go  well  till  they  had 
a  King  once  more.  The  old  royalist  party,  especially,  had  a 
fierce  hatred  for  the  Puritan  oppressors.  "  The  Saints  "  had 
closed  their  theatres  and  even  whipped  the  actors;  Jbhey  had 
forbidden  also  the  May  day  games  on  the  village  greens ;  and, 
by  stem  repression,  had  done  much  to  make  life  grim  and 
gloomy.  But  not  only  royalists  wished  for  the  old  order. 
With  the  imminent  prospect  before  the  nation  of  falling  under 
the  despotic  sway  of  the  army,  very  many,  even  of  those  who 
had  helped  to  overthrow  Charles  I,  began  to  look  to  his  son  as 
the  only  one  who  could  save  England  from  civil  war. 

It  was  from  Scotland  that  the  decisive  voice  came.  General 
Ctasenl  Honk  ^^^^  ^ad  long  commanded  there,  and  he  had 
talncs  about  under  his  control  seven  thousand  trained  and 
tteBartoration.  devoted  troops.  A  cool  and  far-seeing  soldier, 
he  saw  that  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  offered  the  best 
chance  of  settled  government.  When  Monk  marched  south- 
ward to  London,  giving  never  a  hint  of  what  he  would  do,  it 
was  apparent  everywhere  that  the  nation  looked  to  him  as 
leader,  and  there  was  profound  interest  when  he  reached  the 
capital  and  recalled  the  Long  Parliament.  Thus  summoned, 
the  members  who  had  been  expelled  by  Colonel  Pride  marched 
through  the  streets  with  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  House,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  twelve  yean  before.    They  had 
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learned  wiadom.  At  onoe  they  did  what  they  had  loosed 
to  do  when  Oliver  turned  them  out :  they  ordered  a  general 
election,  and,  when  the  country  was  free  to  speak  its  mind,  it 
showed  that  it  would  welcome  Charlea  11,  with  something  lika 
a  fury  of  joy. 
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CHAPTEll   XVIII 

THE   LATEK   8    '^aRTS 

Wheh  Charles  II  returned  to  his  own  on  his  thirtieth  birthday, 
Th«  ralgn  of  London  was  frantic.  "He  came  with  a  triumph 
ChMles  a  of  alwve  20,000  horse  and   foot,  brandishing 

their  swords  and  shouting  with  iitexpressible  joy ;  the  ways 


CUARLBS  II. 


strewn  with  flowers,  the  bells  ringing,  the  streets  hung  with 
tapestry,  fountains  running  with  wine ;  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  all  the  companies,  in  their  liveriea»  chains  of  gold,  and 
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twoners ;  lords  and  noble*  in  cloth  of  gold,  sOver,  •od  t«Net| 
the  windowg  and  balconies  well  set  with  ladies;  tnunpeti^ 
mnsio,  and  myriads  of  people  flocking  even  so  far  as  from 
Rochester,  so  as  they  were  seven  hours  in  passing  the  at^.' 

The  young  king  had  a  task  that  only  sincerity  and  hi{^ 
As  rsUfions  character  could  have  helped  him  to  do  well,  and 
qnsstioB.  these  qualities  he  did   not  possess.     He  waa 

merely  a  pleasure-seeker,  a  man  with  but  little  heart,  who 
concealed  under  apparent  frankness  a  resolve  to  be  as  absolute 
as  his  father  had  wished  to  be.  In  Scotland,  he  had  declared 
himself  a  Presbyterian;  in  England,  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Yet  both  systems,  in  his  heart,  he 
disliked,  for  he  was  secretly  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  to  avow  this  might  have  lost  him  his 
throne,  for  England  was  fiercely  Protestant,  and,  until  on  his 
deathbed,  Charles  was  base  enough  to  disown  the  fidth 
which  he  secretly  held. 

Most  of  what  Cromwell  had  approved  was  now  condemned. 
Ths  .lotntw.^^  His  army  was  dissolved.  Many  who  had  taken 
of  the  Chorcli  part  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I 
ofEnslsad.  were  imprisoned  or  executed.  Consideration  to 
Presbyterians,  Charles  promised  before  his  return.  Perhaps 
he  tried  to  help  them,  but  the  Church  of  England  party,  eager 
to  avenge  its  hard  treatment,  would  not  listen  to  moderation. 
Very  harsh  laws  were  passed  against  all  ministers  who  woidd 
not  accept  the  restored  Prayer  Book.  They  were  forbidden  to 
conduct  services  in  tlieir  own  fashion,  to  tea  the  young, 
even  to  live  within  five  miles  of  any  town  that  .  at  members 
to  Parliament.  These  ministers,  and  those  who  thought  like 
them,  came  to  be  known  as  Dissenters,  because  they  dissented 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England. 

For  the  indolent  Cliarles,  troubles  multiplied.  Trade  rivalry 
Placse,  fire  brought  about  another  war  with  Holland,  in 
•adwsr.  which,  though  at  first  victorious,  the  English 

■DOn  lost  ground,  partly  because  Charle*  spent  on  his  own 
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pleasures  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  war. 
While  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  a  great  plague  broke  out 
in  London,  a  plague  so  terrible  that  the  dead  and  dying  were 
buried  by  cart  loads  in  the  plague  pits.  So  many  fled  from 
Lonuon  to  avoid  it  that  grass  grew  in  the  deserted  streets. 
Trt  add  to  the  misery,  the  Great  Plague  was  followed  by  the 
Great  Fire,  which  destroyed  the  larger  part  of  the  old  city  of 
London.    It  was  a  terrific  spectacle.    An  eye-witness  describes 


BrRTiNa  Plaolk  Victimb,  1665. 

"  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame ;  the  noise  and  thunder  of  the 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women,  the  hurry  of  the  people,  the 
fall  of  towers  and  churches  like  a  hideous  storm."  The  very 
year  after  these  two  great  misfortunes  a  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Thames,  and  London,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
heard  the  menacing  sound  of  a  foreign  enemy's  guns.  There 
was  a  great  panic,  and,  though  peace  was  soon  made,  England 
felt  the  disgrace  keenly.     Somebody  had  to  be  blamed  for  all 
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the  troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  and  Charles  gladly  threw 
the  blame  on  his  chief  minister,  Clarendon,  who,  though  hardly 
more  responsible  fur  the  war  than  for  the  plague  or  the  fire, 
was  dismissed  and  banished. 

Charles  greatly  admired  his  cousin,  Louis  XIV,  under 
The  Treaty  whom  France  was  rapidly  becoming  the  fore- 
ofDoTer.  most  power   in   Europe.     The   two   monarchs 

secretly  agreed  on  religious  matters,  and  Charles  wished 
greatly  that  he  had  a  fine  army  and  almost  absolute  power 
like  his  cousin.  Now,  when  promised  a  yearly  payment  of 
money  and  the  help  of  a  French  army,  if  he  should  need  it,  to 
force  England  to  become  Catholic,  he  made  a  secret  treaty 
with  Louis,  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  binding  himself  to  help  the 
French  king  in  a  war  with  Holland. 

Charles  soon  ventured  a  step  further  and,  usurping  the 
—^   ,  functions  of  Parliament,  which  alone  had  the 

DecIaraUon  of  right  to  alter  the  law,  he  issued  a  "  Declaration 
Indolsenee.  ^^  Indulgence,"  removing  many  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters.  By 
ordering  toleration  of  Protestant  Dissenters  he  hoped  that  he 
could  win  them  to  support  toleration  of  Roman  Catholics. 
But  he  was  mistaken ;  so  strong  was  the  English  dislike  of 
the  king's  usurped  power,  and  fear  of  the  Roman  Church, 
that  even  the  Dissenters  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  by  which  they  themselves  benefited. 
At  length  Charles  found  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a  king 
without  a  crown,  if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  Protestant  demands. 
He  had  to  cancel  his  "Declaration,"  to  make  peace  with 
Protestant  Holland,  and  to  allow  his  niece  Mary,  a  probable 
successor  to  the  throne,  to  marry  the  Dutch  Prince  of  Orange. 
Parliament  passed  a  Test  Act,  which,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for 
public  oflSce,  obliged  holders  to  receive  the  sacrament,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  consequence  of  this 
Test  Act,  even  the  king's  brother  and  heir,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  had  to  resign  his  post  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
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The  natwn,  aknned  by  the  Decimation  of  Indulgence,  fell 
Hw  flrtglB  of      *"*®  •  P»"»o  ^^en  one  Titus  Gates  came  forward, 


"WUt-aaA 
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and  declared  that  he  had  proof  of  a  Popish  Plot 
to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  murder 
the  king,  and  to  place  his  Catholic  brother,  the  Duke  of  York 
on  the  throne.     A  biU  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  but 
Charles  was  opposed  to  it,  and,  before  it  could  be  passed,  he 
dissolved   Parliament     The  country    fell   into   a   fever  of 
excitement  about  this  Exclusion  Bill.    Many  petitions  begged 
the  king  to  consent  to  it;  others  begged  him  not  to  do  sa 
Those    who    wished    the    bill    to    pass    called    themselves 
"Petitioners;"    those    who    disliked    it    called     themselves 
"Abhorrers."    Each  party  gave  the  other  a  nickname.     The 
Abhorrers  caUed  the  Petitioners  "  Whigs,"  after  a  sect  of 
Scottish  peasants.      The   Petitioners   called    the  Abhorrers 
"Tories,"  which  was  a  name  given  in   Ireland   to  Roman 
Catholic  robbers.     These  titles,  bestowed  in  mockery,  after- 
wards became  the  ordinary- names  of  the  two  great  political- 
parties. 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  continued.  Some  leading  Roman 
TIM  ''Poptali  Catholics  were  put  to  death  for  being  concerned 
^"  in  the  plot  which  Gates  had  described,  before 

It  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  real  plot  at  all,  and 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  wicked  invention  A  sudden 
change  took  place  in  public  feeling,  and  many  men,  ashamed 
of  their  violence,  turned  to  support  the  king's  policy.  Charles 
dissolved  the  Pariiament,  which  was  still  trying  to  pass  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and,  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life, 
reigned  without  one.  During  this  period  his  position  was 
very  strong.  He  increased  his  army,  surrounded  himself 
^th  mmisters  who  would  carry  out  his  ideas,  turned  out  of 
office  judges,  sheriffs,  and  governors  of  fortresses,  who  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  was  in  fact  absolute.  G£  course 
there  was  protest.    A  plot  to  murder  the  king,  called,  from 
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the  pUwe  of  meeting,  the  Rye  House  Plot,  wm  found  out 
and  those  connected  with  it  were  rigorously  punished.  On 
various  pleas  more  than  one  of  the  leading  Whigs  were 
put  to  death,  while  others  were  driven  into  exile.  But, 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  when  he  seemed  to  have 
made  himself  absolute,  Charles  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy, 
confessing  at  last  on  his  deathbed  his  own  adherence  to  the 
Boman  faith. 

When  Charles's  Roman  Catholic  brother  James  ascended 
Ths  rslSB  of  *^®  throne,  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
JamM  n.  "preserve  the  government  in  Church  and  State, 

as- by  law  established,  and  would  defend  and  support  the 
Church  of  England."  This  he  never  intended  doing.  Though 
a  far  more  stupid  man  than  his  brother,  James  had  sincere 
convictions  and  real  zeal  for  his  creed.  He  was  resolved  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  England,  and  it  was 
attompts.to  do  this  that  cost  him  his  throne. 

Not  long  was  his  title  to  the  throne  undisputed.     Charles 
II  had  left  an  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of 
toScoUttT*     Monmouth,   who   now    claimed    to  be  kwful 
acslnst  king.     So  it  happened  that,  within  four  months 

JUBM  n.  ^j  James's  accession,  two  parties  of  Whig  exiles 

set  sail  from  "Holland  to  attack  him.  One,  under  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  made  for  Scotland ;  the  other,  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  landed  in  Dorsetshire.  Argyle  hoped  that  the 
Scots,  who  were  being  cruelly  persecuted  for  their  religion, 
would  rally  round  him.  But  the  English  government,  warned 
of  his  coming,  had  arrested  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  Whigs, 
and  Argyle's  attempt  failed  dismally.  He  himself  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  his  followers  were  punished  barbarously; 
in  some  cases  their  homes  v  a  destroyed ;  of  many,  the  ears 
were  cropped  and  the  cheeks  branded;  and  hundreds  were 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  work  as  slaves  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  the  American  colonies. 
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Diamal,   too,   was  Monmouth's  feilure.      While  the  poor 

JI2ST''*        f^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^  ^"'  •'''^«'  ^^«  a^^^rr  remained 
■~™»-  loyal   to  James.      Monmouth    himself  was   a 

weak  and  foolish  young  man.  When,  at  Sedgemoor,  in 
Somersetshn^  he  made  a  night  attack  on  James's  forces  and 
faded,  he  fled  for  his  life,  leaving,  to  perish  by  hundmls.  the 
country  labourers  who,  for  him.  had  turned  their  scythes  into 
swoi^s.  But  he  did  not  escape.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
found  crouchmg  under  dry  bracken  in  a  ditch.  James  refused 
^abject  appeal  for  mercy,  and  he  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hil  1.    In  punishmg  Monmouth's  supportei-s,  James  was  wholly 

^r^nTiu  ^IT'T  '^'^^  ^""""^  '^^  insurrection  weii 
called  the  Bloody  Assizes,  from  the  butcheries  of  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys.  He  hanged  mo.^  than  th.-ee  hundred  persons. 
Houses  and  steeples  were  covered  as  thick  with  heads  as  at 
other  t.mes  with  crows  and  ravens."  Women  were  whipped 
trough  the  streets,  and  even  some  school  children,  wbo 
had  embroidered  a  banner  for  Monmouth,  were  thrown  into 
prison. 

In  spite  of  the  horrors  which  James  permitted,  the  Tories 
Jamss'.  «m>rta  '^mamed  loyal  to  him,  until  he  began  to  set 
tobjjairof  aside  the  laws  regarding  religion.  When,,  at 
aatbaueum.  „°^^'  '**  defiance  of  the  Test  Act.  he  placed 
«  *  *  J  .  "*'*  Catholic  officers  in  the  army,  the  Tories 
protested.  A  little  later  he  put  forth  a  Declaration  of  IndT 
^  permitting,  as  Charles  II  had  tried  to  permit,  religious 
fi^om  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  "^his  d"g!Z 
the  staunchest  Tories  and  Royalists,  and  it  did  not  wrtte 

w  thl'" '"''  ''''T'^'  ^'^^  '^'•«--  ^««-  ^  -Ad 

thl^K  T."*"   ^°°^^^«  ''^"^  ^«  ^o«W  stop;  and 

BuTi^"^"      f .'"'  "^''  *'^  ^"^•^^-^^  against  jlmes 
But  resistance  only  increased  James's  determination  to  go  h^s 

Z  r"\  •?'  T  ^«*"  ""  ^""^  '^'  Universities  of  Oxfonl 
^d  Cambndge,  the  pride  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church 
He  deprived  of  office  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
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Ounbridge,  beoauRe  he  would  not  bestow  a  degree  on  a  monk, 
who  refused  to  take  the  customary  oath  before  receiving  it. 
He  turned  out  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
because  they  would  not  give  up  their  legal  right  to  appoint 
their  own  President. 

Next  James  comes  into  violent  conflict  with  the  Church 
Thsaoaxral  ^^  England  Bishops.  He  ordered  that  the 
wlthth*  Declaration  of  Indulgence  sh(uld  be  road  in 

*"*'•'■•  all  the  churches  on  a  certain  Sunday.      This 

was  to  make  the  Church  seem  to  approve  of  his  lawlessness, 
and  many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  obey.  Many,  who  did 
obey,  read  the  hated  Declaration  to  empty  benches.  Seven  <rf 
the  bishops,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  king,  begging  him  not  to  persist  in  a  course 
which  was  contrary  to  law.  The  '.tion  was  printed  and 
sent  all  over  the  country,  and  Jamt  enraged  by  opposition, 
arrested  the  bishops  for  publishing  "  a  seditious  libel." 

Intense  excitement  followed,  and  it  was  much  increased  by 
TheUrthofthe  *^®  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Mnny  peace- 
MnM  of  Wales,  loving  Englishmen  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
endure  the  king's  mis-goveiyiment,  because  he  was  an  elderly 
man,  who  would  at  no  distant  date  be  succeeded  by  his 
Protestant  daughter  Mary  ;  but  the  birth  of  a  baby  heir,  who 
would  be  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic  and  succeed  his  father, 
removed  all  motive  for  patience.  So  great  was  the  distrust  of 
James  that  some  believed,  and  others  pretended  to  believe, 
that  the  child  was  not  really  the  queen's  son,  but  had  been 
brought  into  the  palace  in  a  warming-pan. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops 

Th  trial  and      England   was   greatly  excited.      The  Cornish 

.  aequittal  of  tbe  miners  threatened  to  march  to  London,  armed 

Seven  Bitliops.    ^-^j^   pickaxes,  to    rescue   their    bishop    from 

James's  hands.     Kneeling  citizens  lined  the  road  from  the 
Thames  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  asked  for  the  priaononi^ 
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M-A»g-thj3rpM«donthdrw.ytotl»o<mrt.    TU  trW 
to^  whole  ^y.  wd  then  the  jury  wen»  looked  up  to 
ooodWer  their  ^rdict    All  through  the  night  the  friend,  of 
the  buhop.  kept  guard  .t  the  door  of  the  jury-«K>m,  «nd  m 
h«ur  fter  hour  p««Ki  by.  their  hope.  g«w.    TT.e  ^urt  nZ . 
^mneoclock  next  morning.     Every  comer  of  Westmin.ter 
EWl  w„  pjjcked,  and  the  .treat,  were  black  with  an  expectant 
«jawd.     When  the  wo. d.  "  „ot  guilty  »  were  uttered.  aThout 
'of  joy  arc^  and  wa.  quickly  taken  up  by  the  people  outdde. 
Ifon  fell  on  one  another',  neck,  and  ki««d  each  other  for  joy. 
Bonfire,  blaxed,  and  all  the  church  bell,  were  .et  ringing 

These  demonstration,  meant  the  doom  of  Jame*  That 
?i£r***"  S*n*  ^  messenger  left  London  wcretly  for 
«#^'  .  ]^f'  l«»ring  with  him  a  letter  for  WUliam 
of  Orange,  signed  by  both  Whig  and  Tory  leaders.  ^^A 
^iting  William  to  atUck  and  overthrew  j7n^7m^ 
^Jame.'.   .on-m-law    and    nephew,    and  a  grend«,nTf 

^nTv"^  •  T  f  u'  """^^  "'^^'^^  ^«^-^  the  re^ 
««y,  the  pnde  of  the  Englirf,  would  lead  them  to  turn 
••«n.t  tt,e  victonou.  foreigner,  and,  perhap.,  to  drive  him 
^yjigam.     But  engaged  in  a  death  strug^e  with  Frent^ 

r    v!   r*^"**  *°  ^'^'^  '^^'"^      H«  J»nded  with  i 
oomuderable  force  in  Devo.  hire,  and  began  to  mareh  toward^ 

London.    James  now  saw  that  England  was  against  him,  and, 

w^n  too    late,  he    made    concessions,   turned  the   R^mi^ 

0^«  out  of  the  posts  .he   had   illegally  given  th^^ 

prodauned  a  general  pardon,  and  premised  to  obey  the  lawi 

m  future.    But  his  cause  was  hopeless.    Nobody  b^eveT" 

^prem,.^  and  his  soldie.  deserted  daily.     He\ud  allly 

«^t4us  wife  and  child  to  Fn^nce.  and  soon  he  determin^t^ 

fo^wthem.     Wniiam,whohadnowishtomakehi.^feV 

fati^er  h«  own  prisoner,  left  Jame«  a  way  of  e^^  J^ll 
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took  It  An  the  Dutch  troop,  marchfd  into  London  from  the 
wast,  the  king  fled  eastward  to  Rochcter.  Thence  he  took 
thipj  Md.  dropping  down  the  Thameis  niched  Frmnoe  in 
■•tety.    To  England  he  never  returned. 
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The   flight    of    James 


left 


England   witho"t 


The  reign  of 
WUlUunand 

summoned 


its  throne  William  had  no  legal  claim. 


king.  To 
This, 
only  a  Parliament  could  give  him,  and  yet, 
except  by  the  king,  no  real  Parliament  could  be 
The  dilemma  was  serious.  But  the  men  who  had 
overturned  James  did  not  stand  on  a  quibble  of  law,  and,  finally, 
on  their  advice,  William  called  together  the  peers  in  England 
and  those  persons  who  had  sat  in  any  House  of  Commons 
under  Charles  II,  and  this  body,  which  was  known  as  the 
Convention,  promptly  offered  the  throne  to  William  and  Mary. 
But,  in  setting  up  a  new  king  and  queen,  they  demanded 
certain  guarantees,  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  to  which 
the  new  sovereigns  assented,  made  some  old  Stuart  claims 
henceforth  impossible.  It  was  now  fully  established  that 
Parliament  must  meet  frequently,  that  subjects  might  petition 
the  king  freely  without  fear  of  punishment,  and  that  the 
king  could  not  set  aside  the  laws,  or  levy  taxes,  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  One  further  provision  shows  how 
the  nation  resented  James's  efforts  to  force  his  own  faith 
upon  England.  It  was  now  enacted,  and  it  is  still  the  law, 
that  no  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  one  married  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  may  sit  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Many  causes  combined  to  put  the  new  king  at  the  mercy 

of  Parliament.     The  nation  had  made  him  king 

Parliament'B        and  could  undo  its  own  wo'k :  coming  to  the 

control  of  throne  as  he  did,  William   would   have  been 

foolish  to  claim  divine  right.     Parliament  kept 

a  tight  rein  upon  everything.    Instead  of  following  the  former 
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which  Wm  "  'T  '"'  ^"^  ^"'^'     ^«  -«"y  wars  £ 

which  Willxam  soon  plunged  made  large  supplies  necessary, 
and  he  was  always  a  beggar  for  more  mon;^     He  did  nTt 

understood  or  trusted  the  English,  and  they,  on  their  sid; 

preferred  Dutehmen  to  Englishmen,  showed  scorn  of  English 
parties,  and  had  no  understanding  of  the  Church  question 
upon  which  the  English  felt  so  keenly  ^ 

For  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  Scotland,  like  England 
njMjtUj^of  would  „.ake  William  its  king.  But  the  Scottish 
*^»»'^»-  Puntans  had  suffered  cruelly  under  the  later 
Stu^ls,  and  m  the  end  they,  too.  called  a  convention  whTh 
offered  the  crown  to  William  and  Ma^.  But  the  Stuar^t 
^ttish  family    had  on   Scotland  a  greater  hold  tharon 

Uraham  of  Claverhouse.  made,  by  James,  Viscount  Dundee, 
a  soldier  of  great  ability,  led  a  host  of  barefooted  Highlande^ 
agamst  an  army  twice  as  numerous,  which  fought  for'w^ZT 
In  thenarrowpassof  KiUiecrankie,  Dundee  won  a  great  vicZ' 

It  ofZ  St:  r '  ^'  ''T  "^^'  ""^  ^^^  'iea^h^t?: 
fate  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland.     In^the  end,  the  High- 
land   chieftains    were  bribed,   by  payments   of  ^oney  and      • 
pn^nnses  of  ^rdon,  to  swear  loyalty  to  William  and  L; 

fames,  the  Stuart  partisans  in  Scotland  fought  for  the  lost 

Ireland  still  held  out  for  king  James.  There,  among  a 
^•^Hleof  people  of  his  own  faith,  he  found  support 
monTrafter  T't  u    ""''  '  '^"'^  '""^  ^'^  throne.     Three 

p:Sb7L:xiv:7Lr  h^^^'"^^^^  ^-^  -^-^^^  ^^^ 

chamnion  of  h,-    .  ^f  France,  h,s  cousin,  and  the  ardent 

champion  of  his  claims.     With  enthusiasm  Ireland  welcomed 
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James.  At  Dublin  he  heU  a  Parliament  which  promised 
dire  punishment  to  William's  supporters,  and  soon  only  a  few 
places  held  out  for  what  was  now  named  the  "Orange"  party. 
These  places  James  attacked,  and  the  siege  of  Londonderry  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  history.     It  had  lasted  for  three 


ygjuuM  m. 


months,  and  the  citizens  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
when  three  English  ships  charged  into  the  great  boom,  which 
the  besiegers  had  built  across  the  harbour,  and  broke  their 
way  through.  M  illiara  himself  soon  appeared  in  Ireland,  and 
he  and  James  faced  each  other  at  the  river  Boyne     In  that 


wimamnrs 

itrnm*  with 
France.  The 
peace  of 
Byiwiek. 
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Iwttle  James  met  with  complete  defeat  He  fied  to  France^ 
and  Boon,  when  Limerick,  his  last  stronghold,  surrendered,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  master  of  Ireland. 

In  supporting  James,  Louis  XIV  had  his  own  designs. 
He  had  long  coveted  Holland,  the  possession 
of  which  would  enable  France  to  extend  her 
frontier  to  the  Rhine.    Against  Louis,  William 
of  Orange,   fighting  for  the  very  life  of  his 
country,  had  united  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
one  of  his  chief  objects  in  going  to  England  was  to  bring 
her  into  this  Grand  Alliance.     Prolonged  war  with  France 
followed  his  success.     Though  often  badly  beaten,  William 
was  particularly  able  at  mi  waging  a  retreat,  so  that  the  enemy 
gained  little  from  victory.     Summer  after  summer,  he  fought 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  on    '.e  Continent,  while,  in  the 
winter,   he   had   the  task  of    managing  his  pariiaments  in 
England.     The  tone  of  political  life  in  England  was  very  low, 
and   William   was  greatly  hampered   by   the  dishohesty  of 
English  politicians.      They  took  bribes  almost  openly;  they 
applied  public  funds  to  their  own  private  uses;  and  the  army 
and  navy  were  in  a  terrible  state,  because  the  money,  that 
should  have  fed  and  equipped  them,  went  into  the  pockets  of 
ministers.     But,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  William  checked 
France,  and,   in  the  end,   by  the  ^eace  of  Ryswick,  Louis 
undertook  to  recognize  him  as  lawful  king  of  England,  and 
also  the  line  of  succession  as  fixed  by  Pariiament. 

What  William  feared-that  France  should  become  too 
A«newed  war  ^^""^"^  *"^  *^°  Continent— soon  seemed  to  have 
wltH  France  come  about.  When  Philip,  a  grandson  of 
J^JjJ^tJjOf  Louis,  became  king  of  Spain,  a  European  war 
—the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession— at  once 
broke  out,  and  William  was  eager  to  join  in  it,  for,  with  France 
and  Spain  united,  an  attack  on  Holland's  independence  was 
most  likely.  But,  for  Holland,  English  Whigs  and  Tories 
cared  nothing,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  fight  WiUiain's 
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quarrels  on  the  Continent.  Instead  of  granting  increased 
supplies,  ther  forced  the  king  to  reduce  his  army,  and  his 
anger  was  such  that,  for  a  time,  he  thought  of  retiring  to 
Holland.  But  events  brought  him  kelp  from  England. 
When  the  exiled  James  II  died,  Louis,  violating  the  pledge 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  declared  that  James's  son,  James 
Edward,  was  lawful  king  of  England.  This  enraged  the 
English,  and,  at  once,  they  were  as  anxious  to  fight  France  as 
William  could  have  wished.  But  he  did  not  live  to  see 
France  attacked.  Long  in  failing  healtli,  he  died  before  war 
was  declared.  Mary,  the  joint  occupant  of  the  throne  during 
her  life,  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  some  _     '.rs. 

Under  William  profound  changes  were  effected  in  England. 
_^„  .  Given  the  throne  by  Parliament,  he  and  his 

Toleration  successors  could  never  again  dispute  the  Parlia- 

under  WiUiam.  meat's  full  authority.  The  narrow  Church 
party,  the  persecutors  of  the  Puritans  under  Charles  II,  had 
now  lost  control  of  the  state,  an  1  under  William  a  Toleration 
Act  was  passed  which,  though  still  denying  the  dissenters  the 
right  to  hold  office,  permitted  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Even  to  this  there  were  still  exceptions.  "Roman 
Catholics  and  Unitarians  remained  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
and  death  was  still  the  legal  penalty  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  exercised  his  functions  in  England. 

William's  costly  war  policy  led   to  the   beginning  of  the 

National  Debt,  and  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  founding       -r.       •  ■<       ■>     ^  •         ^  t 

of  the  Banir  ©f    Pi'Gvious  rulcrs  had  sometimes  borrowed  mo^ey 

England.  The      and  refused  to  pay  it  back.     Since  the  debt 

was  supposed  to  be  due  by  the  king,  and  not 

by  the  nation,  lenders  wero  naturally   timid   when  a  king 

wanted  money,  and  William  found  this  obstacle  in  the  way  of 

getting  loans.    But  all  this  was  changed  when  it  was  proposed 

that  not  the  king,  but  the  nation,  should  borrow  the  money. 

This  seemed  to  give  better  security,  and  soon  a  company  was 

formed  to  lend  money  to  the  government  on  the  national 
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pled^  This  company  was  called  tl.e  Bank  of  England  It 
lent  Wilham  large  sums  and  thus  began  the  first  "National 
Debt,  which,  like  the  Bank  itself,  has  steadily  grown  in 
magnitude  since  tliat  time. 

Under  William  began  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Hitherto 
Th«flrwdom  the  official  "Licenser"  must  approve  of  each 
ofthepreM.  book  or  newspaper  printed,  as  is  still  the 
custom  m  Russia.     The  plan  worked  so  badly  that,  in  the 


QcTHN  Ann*. 

time  of  Charles  IT.  Milton's  great  poem.  Paradise  Lost,  was 
pubJished  with  great  difficulty,  while  the  silly  and  often 
indecent  writings  of  the  king's  friends  were  readily  passed  by 
the  Licenser.     But  under  William  the  old  system  was  ended 
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and,  henoeforth,  men  could  write  and  print  what  they 
pleased,  being  responsible  only  to  the  courts  if  they  injured 
any  one  by  libel.  Tlie  importance  of  the  change  was  veiy 
great.  Newspapers  multiplied.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the 
end  of  restriction  a  newspaper  appeared,  bearing  the  title 
Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  others,  such  as  the 
London  Post  and  the  London  Newsletter,  quickly  followed. 


JOHK  CHORCHILIi,  D0K«  OF  MA«I<BOROOaiI. 

William's  successor,  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  James  II, 
reUn  of        ^^  ^^^  thirty-seven  years  of  age.     She  was 
Anne.  a  good-natured,   dull,   woman,   easily  led    by 

stronger  characters,  and  without  any  strong  opinions,  save 
entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd. 
Her  great  friend,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  was  Sarah, 
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wife  of  Marlborough,  aoon  to  be  the  greatest  soldier  of  his 
tima     John  Churchill,  who  became  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  the  son  of  a  Devon  gentleman.    Though,  at  Sedgemoor, 
Churchill  had  fought  against  Monmouth  for  king  James,  a 
little  later,  when  William  landed  in  England,  he  went  over 
to  the  winning  side.     It  was  he  who  persuaded  the  Princess 
Anne  to  desert  James,  though,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had 
been  to  her  a  tender  father.     Marlborough's  character  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  greatness  and  meanness.     As  a  soldier  he 
was  unequalled.     He  had  daring,   patience,  and  such  cairn 
steadfastness  in  what  he  did,  that  nothing  could  ruffle  him. 
"Having  done  all  that  is  possible,"   he  once   wrote,    "one 
should  submit  with  patience."     Yet  this  great  leader  stooped 
to  cheat  and  lie,  and  to  betray  those  who  trusted  him.    He  had 
an  almost  mean  avarice,  and  though  he  valued  liis  soldiers,  as 
a  great  general  must,  he  filled  his  own  pockets   with   the 
money  that  should  have  been  spent  on  their  food  and  weapons. 
By  choosing  ministers  from  among  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
William   had   tried    to    stop    party  strife  in 
England.      But  party  rancour  was   so  great 
that  he  found  the  two  sides  would  not  work 
together,  and,  at  length,  he  had  accepted  the 
party  system   and   had    chosen  his   ministers 
from  one  side  only.     William  had  put  the  Whigs  in  office; 
but  Anne  preferre'd  the  Tories,  and  Tory  ministers  she  soon 
installed,  in   spite  of   the  fact  that  a  good   many  of  their 
followers   would  have  preferred   James's  son   to  herself  as 
sovereign.     Soon  the  Tory  government  was  carrying  on  a 
great    war,    the    war    of    the    Spanish   Succession,   already 
imminent   when    William    died,    and    England  joined   in  a 
coalition  of  powers  to  check  France's  ambition.     For  a  time 
England  played  a  brilliant  part  in  the  war.     Gibraltar  was 
taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  remains  British  to  this  day. 
Ten  days  later,  Marlborough,  commanding  the  army  of  the 
allies,  won  his  first  and  greatest  victory  at  Blenheim.    Hearing 
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thftt  the  French  were  marching  towards  Vienna,  he  hastened 
after  them,  and  came  up  with  tiiem  at  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Though  the  French  army  was 
slightly  the  larger,  and  fought  bravely,  Marlborough  defeated 
them,  and  eleven  thousand  men,  finding  themselves  hemmed 
in  between  Marlborough's  forces  and  the  Danube,  laid  down 
their  arras.  Marshal  Tallard,  the  French  commander,  was 
among  the  prisoners. 

Marlborough's  next  great  victory  was  won  at  Ramilies,  in 
MaillMitnicli'f  *^®  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  was  followed  by 
final overtluww  the  capture  of  many  fortresses.  "So  many 
InEndand.  towns,"  he  wrote,  "have  submitted  since  the 
battle,  that  it  really  looks  more  like  a  dream  than  the  truth." 
The  greatness  of  his  success  was  the  more  wonderful  because 
of  his  man;'  difficulties.  The  allied  armies— Germans,  Dutch- 
men  and  Englishmen-  and  their  leaders,  were  rivals  as  ^ell 
as  allies.  Since  all  were  anxious  for  a  large  share  of  the 
spoils  of  war,  and  a  small  share  of  the  risks,  Marlborough  had 
to  threaten  and  bribe  and  deceive  and  coax,  as  well  as  to 
fight.  His  position  in  England  was  by  no  means  secure, 
for  he  had  joined  the  Whigs,  and  the  Tories  were  keen  to 
overthrow  him.  At  length,  without  consulting  their  allies, 
they  secretly  made  proposals  for  peace  to  the  exhausted 
and  defeated  Louis,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  meet  them 
halfway.  A  court  intrigue  helped  the  peace  party.  Of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  overbearing  manners  and 
temper  the  queen  had  grown  tired.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
new  favourite,  she  at  length  dismissed  the  Duchess,  and  the 
Duke  was  recalled,  fresh  from  his  last  vict  ry  at  Malplaquet. 
He  was  accusea  of  dishonest  practices,  even  of  robbing 
England's  ally,  the  Emperor,  but  he  pleaded  that  the  money 
he  had  taken  from  the  Emperor  was  a  free  gift,  and  that  in 
helping  himself  to  ariry  funds  ho  was  only  following  the 
universal  custom.  The  charges  were  dismissed,  but,  after 
these  events,  the  great  general  found  England  an  unpleasant 
place  to  live  in,  and  soon  he  retired  to  the  Continent. 
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The  Be«oo  of  Utreofat,  now  made  by  the  Tories,  wm  very 
fteFMfleef  favourable  to  England.  She  kept  Gibraltar, 
VtntO'A.  and  received  in  addition  Newfoundland  and  the 

Island  of  Minorca.  Louis  XIV  promised  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  James  Edward,  son  of  James  IT.  Though  Louis's 
grandson,  Philip,  remained  king  of  Spain,  he  gave  up  any 
claim  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  Anne's  reign  is  not  Marlborough's 
The  Qaioa  with  victories  but  the  union  with  Scotland, 
•ootlaad.  Although  the  *;wo  countries  had  been  under 

one  ruler  for  a  hundred  years,  tliey  were  bad  neighbours. 
Scotland  had  not  passed  the  same  law  for  succession  to  the 
throne  that  England   enacted,   and  there  was  danger  that, 
when  Anne  died,  the  son  of  James  IT  would  rule  in  Scotland, 
and,  with  the  northern  kingdom  at  )iis  Imck,  be  a  permanent 
menace  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  England.     The  only 
remedy  seemed  to  be  closer  union.    But  this,  though  discussed 
ever  since  the  days  of  James  I,  had   always   been  blocked 
by  the  failure  to  agree  upon  terms,  and   by  the  distrust  of 
each  people  for  the  other.     The  Scots  were  afraid  that  their 
laws  and  customs,  and  their  Presbyterian  Church,  might  be 
tampered  with  by  the  larger  kingdom.     They  were,  besides, 
unwilling  to  share  the  burden  of  the  English  National  Debt. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unwilling  to  consent 
that  the  Scots  should  trade  freely  with  the  English  colonies, 
now  becoming  important;  the  jealousy  of  the  English  had 
helped  to  destroy  a  Scottiba  colony  founded  uo  Dnrien.     But 
the  advantages  of  union  overcame  selfish  interests,  and  when 
thirty-one  Scots  and  thirtyK)ne  Englishmen  met  at  White- 
bill,  their  deliberations  produced  an  agreement  which  both 
Parliaments  accepted. 

The  act  of  Union   dealt  with   the  three  chief  points  of 
The  terms  dispute— Religion,  Law,  and  Trade.     It  pro- 

r   Talon.  vided  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  her  law- 

courts,  and  her  laws,  excepting  those  only  that  concerned 
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trade  and  etutonM  dntiei^  dioald  remain  nnohanged.  l8ngi>HI 
and  Scotland,  at  leparate  kingd<mM^  were  to  diM^qiear,  and 
in  future  there  waa  to  be  one  kingdom,  Great  Britain,  one 
Crown,  and  one  Parliament^  oomposed  of  peers  and  commonen 
of  both  countries.  Scotland  was  admitted  to  trade  on  equal 
terms  with  the  colonies  and  with  England,  and  she  u  lertook 
to  bear  her  share  of  the  National  Debt  The  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  coinage  of  the  two  countries,  were  to  become 
the  same,  and  the  White  Cross  of  St  Andrew  was  to  be 
Wended  with  the  Red  Cross  of  St  George,  upon  a  joint  flag. 
The  Act  of  Union  was  passed  in  the  year  1707,  and  the  first 
united  Parliament  met  in  the  October  of  the  same  year. 
"I  desire,"  said  the  queen,  in  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
Act  of  Union,  "and  expect  from  my  subjects  of  both  nation^ 
tiiat  from  henceforth  they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and 
kindness  to  one  anothdr,  that  so  it  may  appear  that  they  have 
hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people." 
Anne  had  a  husband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  a  man 

As  ^f*^  of  **"^^®*'  ®^®'*-  ****"  herself.  She  bore  him  many 
Janiss  ITS  son  children,  but  all  died  young,  and,  when  Anne's 
2^JJJJJ>*  *•»•  end  was  near,  deep  was  the  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  succession.  The  Electress  Sophia  ol 
Hanover,  James  I's  granddaughter,  was  the  next  in  the 
Protestant  line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Rather  than  to 
this  old  lady,  the  minds  of  many  began  to  turn  to  James  II's 
son.  James  Edward  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Had 
he  consented  to  become  Protestant,  he  would  probably  have 
gained  the  throne ;  but  abjure  his  faith,  give  up,  as  he  said,  a 
heavenly  crown  for  an  earthly  crown,  he  would  not 

While  the  situation  was  still  uncertain,  the  Electress  Sophia 
The  House  of  ^®^  *°<*  ^^^  ^^  George,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
HsaoTwr  begias  a  German  who  knew  hardly  a  word  of  English, 
was  certamly  not  a  person  to  inspire  devotion 
among  his  future  subjects.  It  so  happened  that  the  Whigs 
fsined  office  a  Ibw  days  befioro  Aime  died,  and  this  settled 
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(he  question.  On  the  death  of  Anne  thej  jMrockJmed  Geoige 
kin^  and  he  was  well  in  the  saddle  before  the  "Jacobites," 
as  the  adherents  of  the  deposed  Stuarts  were  called,  could 
rally  against  him.  To  this  day  the  throne  remains  to  the 
descendants  of  George. 

CHixr  DAns 

A.D. 

1689-1700.     Reign  of  Wiluam  thb  Third  (tUI  1604,  Wiliiam  and 

1089.  The  Toleration  Act  is  passed. 

1694.  The  Bank  of  England  is  established.    Death  of  Qaeen 

Mary.  ^ 

1697.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1701.  The  Act  of  Settlement.     Death  of  James  II. 

I7Q»-X7X4.  Reign  of  Anns.     War  declared  against  France. 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim.     Capture  of  Oibndtar. 

1700.  Battle  of  Ramilies. 

1707.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet. 

17ZX.  Marlborough  is  dismissed. 

ITI*  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
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Gborgk  of  Hanover  was  fifty-four  yearn  of  age  when  he 
ncrrifnof  became  King  of  England.  He  was  an  ugly 
"**'•* '  Ji"Je   man,   coarse   in    Us  tastes,   slow-witted 

and  quite  ignorant  of  English.     In  habits  and  ideas  he  was 
entirely  German.    Of  England  and  Englishmen  he  knew  little 
more  than  he  did  of  the  English  language.     To  the  end  of  his 
days  he  regarded  England  as  a  land  of  exile,  whence  he  might 
at  any  moi    nt  find  it  convenient  to  retire  to  his  German 
home.     Natumlly  the  English,  a  proud  and  insular  people, 
never  loved  a  foreign  king  who  took  not  the  least  trouble  to 
understand  them.     Since  il  wa^    ha  Whigs  who  made  George 
king,  he  resolved  to  keep  them  in  and  the  Tories  out  of  office, 
and  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  Whig  party  continued  to  have 
things  all  their  own  way  in  England.     The  Tories  were  hope- 
lessly divided ;   some   would  have  had  as  king  the  son  of 
James  IT,  though   he  was  a  Roman  Catholic;  while  other 
Tories  were  as  sternly  Protestant  as  the  Whigs.     The  mass 
of  the  people,  who  cared  little  for  politics  but  much  for  the 
religious  issue,  upheld  the  Whigs,  because  they  supported  the 
Protestant  line. 

In  spite  of  the  Whigs,  Jacobite  feeling  was  strong  in  the 
The  lint  "O''*^  ^n^  west  of  England,  and  also  in  Scot- 

Jwjblte  land,    where  it   was   aided    by  a   widespread 

dislike  of  the  Union.  A  fight  for  the  throne 
was  ine-.itable,  and,  before  George  I  had  been  king  for  a  year, 
the  Earl  of  Mar  raised  the  standard  of  "James  III"  in  the 
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RighUndt.  In  England  there  was  a  rining  at  the  name  time 
in  Northumborlund,  hut  thin  the  Guvnrnnicnt  quickly  crushed 
at  Preston.  Not  no  eaHJly  dealt  with  waH  the  Scottinh  rining. 
Mar's  army  was  far  larger  than  the  force  writ  against  him, 
and  had  he  been  a  capable  gimcral,  he  would  have  won  a 
decisive  victory  when  he  met  his  ftjes  at  Sheriffmuir.  But 
capable  he  was  not,  and  each  side  claimed  a  victory : 

"Some  say  that  we  wan  ;  Home  say  that  thoy  wan  } 
Home  Hay  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man  : 
But  ae  thing  I'm  Hure 
That  at  Hheriffmuir 
A  battle  there  was,  whicli  I  Raw,  man." 

This  battle  itself  served  to  dampen  the  hopes  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  there  was  dismay  when,  just  at  this  time, 
died  Louis  XIV,  who  had  promised  both  troops  and  money. 
The  arrival  in  Scotland  of  the  Pretender  served  only  to  kill 
his  cause;  he  was  so  dull  and  silent  that  some  of  his  followers 
asked  in  wonder  whether  he  could  speak  at  all,  and  when  a 
strrmg  army  was  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  attack  him,  both 
he  and  Mar  fled  to  France.  Some  forty  of  their  followers 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  good  many  others  forfeited 
their  estates. 

By  the  Triennial  Bill,  passed  when  William  III  became 
The  Sentcnnlal  ^ing>  Parliament  must  dissolve  at  the  end  of 
A«*-  three   years.      But    the    Whigs,    until    their 

position  was  secure,  did  not  wish  an  election.  So,  when  the 
time  for  an  election  was  drawing  near,. they  used  Mar's  rising 
as  a  plea  that  the  country  was  too  unsettled  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  put  through  Parliament  a  bill,  the  Septennial 
Act,  providing  that  a  Parliament  need  not  dis-solve  till  it  had 
sat  for  seven  years,  and  this  has  been  t  «  law  ever  since. 
But  though,  by  such  means,  the  W4>igs  div,ned  the  hopes  of 
the  Tories,  they  were  soon  quarreling  among  themselves,  and 
a  great  crisis  quickly  brought  discredit  upon  the  leaders  ol 
the  party. 
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Interest  in  colonial  trade  was  very  keen  at  this  time,  and 

Tlie  Soutli  Sea     for  some  reason  it  was  believed  that  fabulous 

wealth  might  be  gained  by  trading  with  the 


Babbto. 


a       -1-      ,     .     *=  s»"ieu  oy  trading  with  the 

on  this  trade,  seemed  to  have  glowing  prospects,  and  Z 

confe  red  upon  .t  by  the  Government,  it  planned  to  pay  o1 
even  the  National  Debt.  Everyone  talked  of  the  vast  ^^fiti 
sl~  ^u  T""  "^^'•^^  ^^^'Tone  was  anxious  Jhave 

shares  m  the  wonderful  company.  During  the  craze  many 
other  companies  were  formed.  The  nation  went  mad  with 
greed  and  excitement.  There  was  a  company  for  fattening 
pigs;  a  company  for  importing  Spanish  asses,  one  even  "fof 
carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great  advantage,  but  nobody 
to  kno.  what  it  is."  Hundi^d-pound  shares^i^  the  Zth 
Sea  Company  were  sold  for  a  thousand  pounds 

Of  course,  in  time,  people  began  to  find  out  that  impossi- 
bihhes  were  promised  for  the  various  companies,  but  ^n 
the  owners  of  shares  hastened  to  sell  what  had  b^en  bougit 
so  dearly,  they  found  no  one  to  buy.     Thousands  of  peol 
were  ruined  by  the  bursting  of  the  ''The  South  Sea  BubbT" 
and  there  was,  of  course,  an  urgent  demand  that  some  one 
should   be  punished.      One  noble  lord   demanded   that   Z 
directors  of  the  Company  should   be  sewn  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  Thames.     Even  the  king's  ministers  were 
involved  m  the  disorder,  for  some  of   them  had  aidythe 

Tow  ,T\  """^^-'  "^  '^^  ^'^^«^"«^  ^-^  «e»t  to  the 
Tower;  the  Postmaster-General  took  poison,  and  the  ministry 
went  to  pieces.  ^ 

The  task  of  restoring  financial  order  was  entrusted  to 

WiSS; "'         wT,  ""^   "^"""l    '^^^  "^^^^y'   Sir    Robert 

Poie  Walpole-a  pruJ    it,  hard  working,  far-seein- 

statosman  but  one  who  shewea  Lttle     .  uple  abou   the  mZ^ 

he  used.   Walpole  had  the  coa^emanne^'and  used  the  ^ 
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methods  of  a  rough  age.  He  was  ready  to  bribe,  and  did  brib^ 
menbers  of  Parliament  when  it  was  necessary ;  but  he  loved 
iiis  country  and  served  her  unselfishly.  He  saw  that  after  a 
long  period  jx  troubles  England  needed  rest.  He  had  no 
p  cial  seal  ;o  right  wrongs,  to  help  the  oppressed,  or  to 
punish  t'f.a  oppressors,  but  he  did  seek  to  keep  England  out 


Sib  Robut  WiuoUi 

of  wars  abroad  and  disputes  at  home.  He  carried  on  the 
business  of  government  as  a  competent  man  of  affairs.  Under 
him  trade  was  encouraged  and  freed  from  restrictions,  and,  in 
Britain,  it  grew  and  prospered. 

Walpole  is  the  first  English  statesman  to  whom  the  name 
of  Prime  Minister  may  be  given.     Hitherto  all  the  ministers 
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were  supposed  to  be  equal;  at  their  meetings  the  sovereign 
Walpole  tbe        usually  presided,  and  he  took  part  in  their  dis- 


flrrt  -Prime" 
Mlnlrtor. 


cussions.      But  this  George   T  could   not  da 


Since  he  knew  no  English,  and  had  to  converse 
with  Walpole  in  Latin,  obviously  he  could  not  take  part  in 
Cabinet  councils,  and  under  him  the  chief  minister  took 
the  chair.  Gradually  he  became  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Government,  and  was  called  the  first  or  "Prime"  Minister. 

George    I's    death,   in    1727,   did   not   disturb  Walpole'a 
MuS^J?  supremacy,  and  he  remained   Prime  Minister 

peace,  during  the  first   fifteen  years  of  George  Il'g 
reign.     He  continued  to  steer  clear  of  European  quarrels,  and 
boasted  that  while  other  nations  were  at  war  England  enjoyed 
peace.     "Madam,"  he  once  said  to  George  II's  wife,  queen 
Caroline,  "there  are  fifty  thousand  men  slain  in  Europe  last 
year,  and  not  one  Englishman."    But  war  he'could  not  long 
avoid.     He  had  encouraged  trade,  and  the  English  especially 
wished  tr.de  with  the  Spanish  colonies.    But  this  trade  Spain 
wished  to  monopolize  for  herself.     By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
she  had  reluctantly  agreed  that  the  British  might  send  one 
shipload  of  goods  each  year  to  the  Spanish  colonies.      But 
one  shipload  did  not  offer  the  prospect  of  great  trade,  and 
this  difficulty  the  English  met  by  fraud.  .   The  one  ship's 
cargo  was  replenished  from  other  ships  which  secretly  trans- 
ferred  goods  to  her.     Of  course  this  angered  the  Spaniards, 
who  punished  with  great  severity  the    English  smugglers 
when  caught.     Stories  of  the  cruelties  they  inflicted  on  their 
captives  were  repeated,  with  due  exaggeration,  in  England 
and  caused  much  indignation  and  a  keen  demand  for  redress. 
The  story  of  Jenkins's  ear  brought   the  final  crisis.     A 
The  outbreak      British    sea-captain  named  Jenkins   declared 
o'*"-  that  the  Spaniards  had  boarded  his  ship   ill- 

treated  him,  and  finally  cut  off  his  ear  with  the  insolent 
remark  that  he  might  take  it  to  his  king.  He  produced, 
before  thf>  House  of  Commons,  something  wrapped  up  u! 
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cotton  wool  which  was  supnosed  to  be  the  ear,  dried. 
Scoffers  declared  that  under  his  wig  the  two  ears  of  Captain 
Jenkins  might  be  seen,  as  whole  as  their  own.  It  was  also 
reported  that  he  was  a  convicted  thief  who  had  lost  his  ear  in 
the  pillory,  at  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Neverthe- 
less the  story  of  Captain  Jenkins,  and  others  like  it,  raised  the 
wrath  of  the  nation  to  such  a  pitch  that  Walpole  was  driven, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  declare  war  with  Spain.  He 
disliked  the  war  and  misinuaaged  it,  and  the  ill-success  that 
attended  the  English  arms  caused  his  resignation.  After 
more  than  twenty  years  in  office  he  retired  into  private  life. 

War  with  Spain  soon  led  to  war  with  France,  and  this  gave 
The  second  ^^^  Stuarts  a  last  chance  of  striking  a  blow 
Jacobite  rising,  for  the  crown.  In  1745,  Charles  Edward,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  landed  in  Scotland  wita  only 
seven  friends.  But,  as  of  old,  the  E  .  hlanders  flocked  to  aid 
a  Stuart.  All  were  charmed  by  the  handsome  face  and  courtly 
manners  of  the  young  prince,  and  soon  "the  big  heart  of 
Scotland  was  beating  for  Charlie."  He  was  welcomed  in 
Edinburgh,  and  had  such  a  stror  j  force  that  at  Frcstonpans 
his  barefooted  Highlanders  cut  to  pieces  the  army  sent  against 
them.  Then  he  advanced  into  England,  in  the  hope  that  the 
English  Jacobites  would  gather  round  him.  But  the  English, 
unlike  the  Scots,  had  forgotten  the  Stuarts,  who  had  never 
appealed  to  the  English  mind.  The  citizens  of  the  towns 
through  which  Charles  passed  stared  with  more  curiosity.than 
politeness  at  the  kilted  Highlanders,  and  did  not  dream  of 
joining  them.  At  length  the  little  host  reached  Derby,  and 
there  it  made  a  halt. 

Perhaps  if  its  leaders  had  known  the  terror  their  approach 
The  Jacobite  ^'^  cauf/ng  in  London,  they  would  have  been 
invasion  of  encouraged  to  proceed.  The  capital  waa  in  a 
"^"  panic.     People  thought  that  hordes   of  wild 

Snots  were  about  to  pour  into  London,  and  that  a  French 
iBrmy  would  immediately  come  over  to  join  them.    Kewcastleb 
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the  Prime  Minister,  was  believed  to  be  seriously  considering 
whether  he  would  not  be  wise  to  declare  himself  in  favour 
ol  the  Stuarts.     George  IT,  by  no  means  a  coward,  sent  the 
crown  jewels  on  board  ship,  and  was  ready  for  instant  flight. 
But  Prince  Charles  did  not  advance.     The  leaders  of  the 
Highlanders  were  sorely  discouraged  because  no  Englishmen 
joined  them,  and  they  feared  lest  they  might  be  cut  off  from 
Scotland.     Learning  that  their  friends  were  gathering  in  the 
north,  they  decided  that  it  vould  be  better  to  retreat,  and 
to  come  again  next  year  with  a  larger  army.     So  Charies's 
supporters  turned  from  England  and  hastened  back  to  Scot- 
land.    Though  they  were  followed  closely  by  a  royal  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  retreat  of  their  force  wa^ 
well  managed,  and  Charies  reached  Scotland  in  safety.    There 
he  was  joined  by  a  small  body  of  French  troops  and  by  more 
Highlanders,  and  was  able  at  Falkirk  once  more  to  defeat  a 
royal  force. 

Falkirk  was  the  last  victory  of  the  Stuarts.     When  the 
»•  oTwthrow    ^"'^e  o^  Cumberland  arrived  in  Scotland,  his 

2^^"**  "'^"'  ""^^  ^'^  ^""^  ^"  «''««"«"<^  condition,  were 
eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  defeat.     The 
Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  worn  and  ill-fed;  Prince 
Oiarles  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  scanty  funds,  and  the 
l^gs  ships  cut  off  the  supplies  expected  from  France.     On 
Culloden  Moor,  the  Jacobites  made  their  last  stand.     The 
HigUanders  charged  with  their  usual  reckless  courage,  but. 
unable  to  bear  the  steady  fire  of  the  disciplined  English  troops, 
at  length  they  wavered  and  fled  in  confusion.    The  king's  men 
followed  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  weary  fugitives.     They 
were  hunted  down  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  hUls,  and 
most  of  those  who  were  caught  were  put  to  death.     Through- 
out  the  Higlilands  the  rebellion  was  crushed  with  the  greatest 
aeventy,  and  for  many  years  the  cruelties  of  Butcher  Cumber- 
land  were  a  byword  in  Scotland 
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Prince  Charles  fled  to  the  western  Highlands,  whence  he 
Tbe  nd  of  the  hoped  to  escape  to  France.  A  reward  of 
•toart  eanse.  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  his 
capture,  and  bands  of  English  soldiers  scoured  the  country 
at  his  heels.  He  fled  to  the  islands,  but  even  there  he  was 
not  safe;  English  warships  guarded  the  approaches,  while 
their  boats  searched  the  creeks  and  watched  the  ferries. 
Once,  when  hard-pressed,  he  was  saved  by  the  courage  of 
Flora  Macdonald ;  dressed  in  woman's  clothes  he  passed  the 
English  sentinels  in  safety,  disguised  as  her  waiting-maid. 
Few  things  are  more  touching  than  this  devotion  of  the 
Highland  peasantry  to  Prince  Charles.  When  a  word  would 
have  brought  to  the  betrayer  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  as  a  peasant  would  understand  wealth,  these  poor 
people  sheltered  the  Prince  for  five  months  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  Clothed  in  rags,  he  shared  the  daily  life  of 
the  cottars,  fed  upon  pease  and  oatmeal,  and  slept  in  huts  and 
caves.  Success  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  and 
Charles  reached  France  in  safety.  With  him  the  Stuarts 
pass  out  of  history.  Charles  himself  died  after  a  dissipated 
life,  and  when  his  younger  brother  Henry,  a  cardinal  of  the 
Eoman  Church,  also  died  in  1807,  the  end  came  to  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

During  the  dreary  rule  of  corrupt  Whig  ministries  under 
The  Methodist  *h®  ^''^t  two  Georges,  moral  and  religious  life 
movement  in  England  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  a  very  low 

ebb.  The  religious  quarrels  of  the  Stuarts  had  helped  to 
weary  men  with  religion,  and  the  gloomy  rule  of  the  Puritans 
produced  a  similar  effect.  A  rapid  increase  of  prosperity 
under  the  first  Georges  also  tended  to  make  the  age  material. 
But  there  were  voices  calling  to  better  things.  Early  in  the 
reign  of  George  II  a  little  band  of  students,  at  Oxford, 
among  whom  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George 
Whitfield,  organized  themselves  into  a  band  devoted  to  good 
works.     Avoiding  the  idleness  and  intemperance,  oommoo 
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around  them,  they  tried  to  attain  to  goodness  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  by  the  methods  laid  down  by  the  Church  of 
England.  For  this  reason  they  and  their  followers  were 
called  Methodists. 

Whon  John  Wesley  became  a  clergyman,  he  soon  broke  with 
The  work  of        ^^^  narrow  parochialism  that  then  prevailed. 

for  fifty  years  he  went  up  and  down  England 
as  a  travelling  evangelist.     He  preached  in  shed.s,  in  cottages, 
m  the  open  air— wherever  men  would   come  to  hear  him. 
Whitfield   did   the   same   kind  of  work,  only  with   a   more 
amazing  gift  of  oratory.     His  ringing   voice   reached   vast 
multitudes  who  fiocked  to  hoar  him  in  the  open  air,  and  he 
had  a  magic  power  over  his  auditors.     The  work  of  these 
preachers  was  too  full  of  enthusiasm  to  meet  with  approval 
from  the  straight-laced  bishops  of  the  time,  and  in  the  end  the 
"Methodists"  organized  a  society  independent  of  the  Church 
of    England.     Their   preaching    produced    a    profound    and 
permanent  effect.     Miners  and  other  rough  classes  had  never 
before  been  appealed  to  by  religious  leaders  in  this  effective 
way.     One  result  of  Methodism  was  a  new  care  for  suffering 
and    for  the  poor  in   England,  as  well  as  for  the  slaves  in 
English  colonies.     To  help  the  masses,  schools  multiplied  ;  the 
prisons,  the  scenes  of  untold  horrors,  were  in  time  reformed  • 
m  a  hundred  ways  the  life  of  the  whole  nation  became  happier 
and  better  as  a  result  of  deeper  religious  conviction. 

The  revival  which  the  We.sleys  and  Whitfield  brought  about 
PoUtlcal  ^^  *''«  religious  world,  William  Pitt  effected  in 

wSSii  Wtt"  ^''''  '''''^^  ""^  P""''^'"'-  ^'^  '^^*^  eloquence  awoke 
enthusiasm  among  his  audiences,  though  he 
was  disliked  by  the  king,  whom  he  accused  of  sacrificing  the 
uiterests  of  England  to  those  of  Hanover,  and  by  those  in 
power  whoso  dishonest  practices  he  denounced.  While  nevef 
Prime  Minister,  for  years  he  was  the  one  in  England  to 
whom  men  listened,  and  to  whom  the  nation  turned  in  time 
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of  difficulty.  And  difficulties  enougli  there  were.  Before 
George  11  died,  Er.gland  and  Frunce  were  engaged  in  a 
struggle  world-wide  in  its  range.  War  had  broken  out  in 
1745,  wlien  France  was  aiding  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  but 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  174&,  brought  a  lull.     Then 


William  Pitt,  EUrl  of  Chatham. 

in  1755,  hostilities  once  more  began  and  the  terrific  Seven 
Years'  War  involved  most  of  Europe  and  mufh  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  This  war  was  inevitable.  England 
had  long  fought  to  check  France  in  Europe,  and  now  the 
quarrel  had  grown  into  a  struggle  for  world  power.     Each 
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power  wished  nnpnmacy  in  Aria  and  America,  eadi  ww 
determined  to  drive  out  the  other.  From  it,  as  we  shall  me, 
Britain  emerged  victorious  and  with  a  world-widj  empim 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THB  GROWTH   OF  QRBATER   BRITAIN 

Bwnmv  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  momentoas  Seven 
j^^^^  Years'  War  the  British  dominions  had  enor- 

,rt«»  ef  mously  widened.     While  "  my  realm,"  of  which 

Jjg*  nrs  Elizabeth  spoke  so  proudly,  was  part  only  of 
one  small  island,  in  the  two  hundred  years 
between  her  and  the  beginning  of  George  Ill's  reign,  England 
became  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  empira  Then  British 
•way  included  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland;  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  other 
islands  in  the  western  world ;  the  great  province  of  Bengal, 
the  towns  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  many  factories  and 
trading  stations  in  India ;  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  Europe. 
While  the  actual  growth  of  this  vast  empire  took  place 

BatlylsBoranM  "P^^^^y*  t^®"*  ^^  ^or  »*  »  long  preparation, 
•f  the  eartli's  Bpld  spirits  have  always  the  love  of  adventure. 
"""^^  By  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  England  was  no 

longer  mediaeval;  prolonged  civil  and  foreign  war  ended 
for  a  time,  and  many  in  the  nation  were  ready  for  new 
enterprises.  The  revived  seal  for  knowledge  was  aided 
greatly  by  the  recent  invention  of  printing,  which  enabled 
the  many  to  learn  what  had  been  known  hitherto  only  by  the 
few.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  our  forefathers'  long 
ignorance  of  the  world  they  lived  in.  Maps,  indeed,  there 
were  in  early  times,  but  they  represented  a  flat  earth,  circular 
like  a  disc,  with  Jerusalem  set  in  the  middle.  The  known 
world  consisted  of  Europe,  a  strip  of  Africa  on  the  Mediter^ 
noMB  @9a|  ap^  t>h9  Qountries  mentioned  in  the  Biblei    Beycmd 
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theae  Umite  lay  the  unknown.  Now  and  agaia  trnfalkii 
came  home  with  tales  of  the  wonders  they  had  seen  in  India 
and  Africa.  Wonders  they  were,  indeed,  for  we  hear  d 
women  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  of  "those  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  of  «  men  that  have  but  one 
foot,  and  they  go  so  fast  it  is  a  great  marvel,  and  that  is  a 
largi  foot,  so  that  the  shadow  thereof  covereth  the  body  from 
sun  or  rain  when  they  lie  on  tljeir  backs." 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  some  Portuguese 
TlMdlsooTtrlM    sailors    reached     the    Cape     Verde     Islands. 

Zam  ^*'*"  '^*y  ^"^  *''®  ^^'^^  nAtiveB  they  were 

Oolombas,  terrified,   lest    they,   too,   should    turn    black, 

Osbot.ete.  but    finding   that  their  own   skins    remained 

unchanged,  they  took  courage  and  went  on  southward  till 
they  came  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.     When  they  got  home, 
they  described  to  their  eager  countrymen  the  gold  and  silver, 
the  strange  plants  and   beasts,  of   this  new   country.      Of 
opurse,  others  were  filled  with  eagerness  to  go  exploring,  and 
new  wonders    were    quickly  found.       Diaz,    coasting  along 
western  Africa,  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  his 
lightened  sailoiti  persuaded   him   to  turn  homewards.      A 
little  later  Vasco  da  Garaa  rounded  the  Cape  and  got  to 
India,  and  about  the  same  time  Columbus  reached  the  West 
Indian  Isknds,  while  Cabot,  sailing  from  Bristol,  landed  on 
the   mainland  of   North   America.      These  four  wonderful 
voyages  were  all    made   within   a  space  of    fifteen    years. 
A  little  later  Magellan  passed  the  Straits  that  are  called  by 
his  name,  entered    the    Pacific,   and   went    boldly  onward 
through  its  trackless  waters.     By  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  his  ship  got  back   to  Cadiz  in  the  year  1521,   thus 
completing  the  first  voyage  round  the  globe. 

These  travels  w6re  undertaken  partly  from  love  of  exdte- 
Hw  flrst  ment  and  partly  from  love  of  gain.     Ship  after 

(Wtonlsi  effort    ship,  manned  by  greedy  adventurers,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  returned  laden  with  the  riches  of 
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the  New  World    There,   however,  some  of  the  EuropeMia 
remained,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI  drew  a  line  from  north  to 
■outh  through  a  map  of  the  world,  and  gave  the  Spaniards  all 
land  westwaixl,  and  the  Portuguese  all  land  eastward  of  thia 
boundary.     In   this   way  America  and  India  were  divided 
between  these  two  powers,  and  for  a  long  time  the  English 
had  no  footing  in  either  region.     But  when,  under  Elizabeth, 
the  Englisli  quarreled  with  Spain,  their  ships  soon  began  to 
attaclt  Spain's  supremacy.      At   last  the   English  dared   to 
place   colonies   in   America.      Sir   Walter    Raleigh    sent   to 
Virginia,   in   the  year  1585,   colonists  who  were  anxious  to 
grow  rich  by  finding  gold.     They  hatl,  as  yet,  no  idea  that 
the  only   sure   path  to  wealth  in  America   was  by  steady 
labour,  chiefly  at  tilling  the  soil,  and  most  of  them  perished 
miserably,  either  from  their  hardships  or  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  in  Virginia,  a  real  colony 
fiagugh  "^^  founded  which  for  a  long  time  subsi-sted 

Oolo^ln  chiefly  by  growing  and  selling  tobacco.     A  few 

years  later,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  earli«ir 
chapter,  a  band  of  the  people  driven  from  England  by  religious 
persecution  settled  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts. 
Indeed  many  American  states  were  founded  by  people  who 
thus  sought  religious  liberty.  These  early  Puritans  coloniaed 
New  England;  the  Roman  Catholics,  Marviand;  and  the 
Quakers,  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile  the  English  were  extend- 
ing th3ir  power  elsewhere.  They  took  Jamaica  from  %>ain  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  New  York  from  Holland  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
gave  them  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  also  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  where  a  rich  fur  harvest  was  obtained 
yearly  from  the  natives,  and  where,  in  what  k  now  the 
Canadian  West,  are  the  most  fertile  lauds  in  the  country 

Though,  from  1745  to  1748.  England  and  France  were  f> 
war,  no  permanent  gains  were  then  made  by  either  aide.    But 
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the  formal  Peace  of  Aiz-)»-ChapeIle  only  meant  that  eanh 
TtertTalrlM  ^m  getting  ready  to  renew  the  struggle.  In 
mABMrloa  America,   indeed,   war  hardly  ceased.    There 

were  continual  frontier  diHpuies,  and,  long  before  war  was 
declared,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed.  Though  France 
had  given  up  her  claims  to  the  lands  round  Hudson  Bay,  and 
to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  she  still  held  the  St 
Lawrence  river  and  its  a(lj(u:ent  territory.  The  Mississippi 
river,  too,  with  tlie  vast  areas  adjoining  it,  she  claimed,  and  she 
planned  to  connect  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  MiKsissippi  by  a 
chain  of  forts,  and  to  shut  out  the  English  from  any  share  of 
the  vast  interior  of  the  continent.  This  meant  that  the  English 
colonies  would  have  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sea  coast,  and  they 
saw  that  the  defeat  of  France's  plans  was  vital  to  their 
welfare. 

The  war  began  on  the  Ohio.  George  Washington,  a  young 
Braddoek's  Virginia  Colonel  of  Militia,  was  defeated  by 

*•<*«*•  the  French  in  1 764,  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge 

them  from  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  Ohio.  Britain's  answer 
was  to  send  out  an  army  under  General  Broddock,  but  in 
advancing  to  the  interior  he,  too,  was  attacked  in  the  forest, 
and  fell  before  a  foe  whom  he  despised,  because  they  fought 
from  behind  trees  and  not  in  tJie  open.  But  the  fortunes  of 
war  soon  changed.  An  incompe'ant  ministry  had  hitherto 
mismanaged  the  var.  Then,  at  an  urgent  public  demand, 
Pitt  was  called  to  take  charge,  end  his  fiery  energy  changed 
the  whole  situation.  In  America,  in  India,  in  Europe,  the 
British  cause  was  soon  everywhere  victorious. 

To  America  Pitt  soon  sent  General  Amherst,  with  orders  to 
Tb»  oupban  of  attack  Louisbourg,  the  French  fort  menacing 
«"**»•  any   approach    to    the    St.    Lawrence    River. 

Louisbourg  fell,  leaving  tlio  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  open  to 
English  ships.  This  was  what  Pitt  wanted,  for  now  the  way 
to  Quebec  was  clear.  The  attack  on  Quebec  was  led  by  a 
jounig  Enf  liah  o£S«er  who  had  been  second  in  oommand  at 


■*»  nrOUSB  HI8T0RT 
Ij»i.fc.urg.    ek,-„I  Wolfe  ,„  on.  of  tho  most  «a,„i.M, 
1      "'"  7.    ■"""  ''"'"  "P  "■»  »"«*  Empire.     Enfrta. 
fr»U  .nd  del,«.te  b«l;r  U,er,  w„  the  «,„!  of  a  hen,  »d  «^ 
"..nd  of  .  «hol.r.     Hi,  men  and  officers  ado«d  him  •  bat 

VO^  must  he  a  madman.     "Mad,  is  hef  said  old  Kim, 
0«rge  11  when  this  report  reached  him;  "I  wish  he  wodi  ■ 
h^  «.me  of  m^  other  generals."     OT,.  English  .aU«i  «p 

tf  thT     ?     ^     T  "^'''  °"  '"'«''  ""*  "retching  away 
te  the  'esWard.     On  its  eastern  side  two  .tre«ns.  L  s[ 

«.  the  shore  between  these  Montcalm,  the  French  general 

S^k  .r.   ""' •''^"'8'  '"■"•  «<1  «"•  English  c«u,on  h«J 
ht  lo  eff^t  on  Quebec,  perched  high  on  the  cliff.    There  w«i 

S^wnl  /M *"  ''^  '"  "'■"'■  "■'  heights  west  n  Z 
0™L  '1:  "•""  '■™"  ""  *'""«''  "™y.  "O  to  attack- 
^^aT  rr".  ^°  ^''"'''  "'""»'7  Pl«n»  the  fleet, 
order  Admn^  flaunde,,,  gave  most  effective  «„Utanc^  and 
™.  dark  n,ght  wh.le  the  fleet  pretended  to  att«,k  Mont^ahn, 
Wolf,  and  h«  men,  with  a  string  of  .mall  boaU  prepared  2 

^t  up  tte  nver,  they  dropped  down  lo  a  ,xrint  whe™  a 

th«„  m  the  muTow  path.  But  the  sentinel  was  not  S^ 
and  stumbhng  among  rocks  and  tree  stumps,  pulling  theml 
~lv«  up  by  branches,  the  English  force  scumbW  to  fh, tp. 
In  the  early  dawn  Montealm  learned  that  the  English  red- 
coats  were  drawn  up  on  the  cliff  on  the  side  of  Quehl. 
^posite  to  h.s  camp.  He  marched  hurriedly  th^S.  iS 
^«.d  out  to  the  ope.  Plains  of  Abrah^n'^o  meet^uJl 
though  ««,««,.  were  alinost  equal,  the  steady  Entfid,  fl„ 
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tiirew  the  advancing  IVench  into  confusion  and  they  fled. 
Both  Wolfe  and  Montcahn  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  brief 
fight  which,  though  but  few  were  eng^ed  in  it,  was  of 
world-wide  moment,  for  it  involved  the  mastery  of  a  r^on 
oontinental  in  extent  To  the  victorious  English,  Quel)ec 
soon  opened  its  gates,  and  the  fall  of  Quebec  meant  that  of 
France  in  America :  it  was  really  Wolfe  who  won  Canada  for 
the  British  crown. 

While  the  British  were  driving  the  French  out  of  Canada, 
Hm  British  ill  India  they  were  waging  with  them  a  no  less 
la  India.  deadly  war.     There,  as  in  America,  Europeans 

had  first  explored,  then  settled,  and  now  they  were  striving 
for  empire.  After  the  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India, 
the  Portuguese  began  trade  in  those  regions.  In  time  the 
Butch,  and  then  the  English  and  the  French,  entered  the 
same  field.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth  was  founded  the  East 
India  Company,  to  which  she  gave  the  sole  right  of  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.  At  first  English  merchants  avoided  the 
mainland,  and  their  earliest  factories  were  built  on  tiie 
islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  When  they  began  to  send 
their  armies  to  India  itself,  they  soon  found  themselves 
oi^Msed,  not  only  by  the  Portuguese,  but  by  the  Dutch,  who 
coveted  the  lion's  share  of  Indian  trade.  The  English  made 
way  slowly  but  surely,  and,  fifteen  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  they  had  flourishing  settlements  at 
Surat,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  Each  settlement  was 
governed  by  the  East  India  Company's  officers,  and  guarded 
by  a  small  mixed  army  of  Englishmen  and  natives. 

lake  the  English,  the  French  had  an  East  India  Company. 
COlvs's  dsfMt  ■^**  headquarters  in  India  were  at  Pondicherry, 
of  the  jfiauM  of    where  the  able  and  ambitious  Dupleix  was  in 

'^*'^  charge.     He  hoped  to  attain  fortune  for  him- 

self and  greatness  for  France,  by  taking  part  in  the  frequent 
quarrels  of  the  Nawabs,  or  native  princes,  and  by  sharing  in 
the  ipula  of  the  conquest.    A  young  Englishman,  i*»«>iH 
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Robert  Clive,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  British  East  India 
Company,  but  a  born  military  genius,  saw  that  Dupleix  was 
trying  to  make  himself  master  of  the  south-east  of  India, 
and,  though  with  only  a  few  hundred  troops  at  his  disposal, 
he  determined  to  make  a  dash  at  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the 
jgreat  southern  region  called  the  Carnatic.     If  the  English 


RoBCRT,  Lord  Cliv'i. 


held  this  they  could  defeat  Dupleixs  plans.  Olive's  amazing 
boldness  met  with  amazing  success.  A  rcot  submitted  without 
a  struggle,  and  Clive  followed  up  his  victory  so  well  that 
Dupleix  never  recovered  his  position,  and  soon  he  was 
recalled  to  France  in  disgrace. 
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th«BUekHole 
ofOUeatta. 
and  th* 
vlotozlM  of 
nasaajrand 
Waodewaih. 


Two  years  later  oame  a  terrible  incident  at  Calcatta.    The 
native  ruler  or  "  Nawab"  of  Bengal  was  Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah,  and,   incensed  at   some  supposed 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  English  colony 
in  Calcutta,  he  suddenly  marched   upon  that 
place,  seized  all   the   English   residents  upon 
whom  he  could  lay  hands,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  number,  and  thrust  them  into  a  small  guard-room, 
without  water  and  almost  without  air.     Out  of  this  "  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta"  only   twenty-three    emerged   alive  next 
morning.     When  Clive  heard  the  news  he  hastened  north- 
wards from  Madras,  drove  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  from  Calcutta, 
and  marched    upon    his    capital,   Murshedabad.      A   battle 
followed.     Clive's  little  army  met  the  straggling  hosts  of  the 
Nawab  at  Plassey,  and  won  a  victory  which  may  be  regarded 
as  founding  the   British   empire  in    India.      Hitherto  the 
British  had  held  only  trading  ports.     Now  the  great  province 
of  Bengal  was  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to   the  East  India 
Company,  and  came  practically  under  British  rule.     While 
Clive  was  busy  in  Bengal,  the  French  made  a  last  effort  to 
drive  the  English  from   Madras.     But  they  failed.     Their 
brav     general,  Count  Lally  ToUendaJ,  was  defeated  in  the 
battu  of  Wandewash,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  French  head- 
quarters at  Pondicherry  a  year  later,  French  power  in  India 
oame  to  an  end. 

Thus  had  Britain,  under  Pitt's  masterly  leadership,  driven 
Tlureicnof  *'^®  French  from  two  continents.  But  his 
a«oii»mand  sway  was  soon  to  end.  In  1760,  Qeorge  II 
the  IWl  of  Pitt  ji,ed.  "Ministers  are  kings  in  this  country," 
he  had  once  said,  and  he  had  let  Pitt  have  his  way.  But  the 
young  George  III  was  more  obstinate.  He  was  resolved  him- 
self to  rule,  and  to  make  ministers  merely  his  clerks.  Pitt 
saw  tiiat  Spain  would  soon  attack  England,  and  he  would 
have  gone  on  to  attack  her  as  well  as  France,  and  to  destroy 
her  oolimial  power  too.    But  Ceorge  III  was  resolved  upon 
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peace,  and  peace  he  made  at  the  cost  of  driving  Pitt  from 
office,  and  of  mortally  oflfending-  Britain's  ally  in   Europe,- 
Frederick  the  Great. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  left  Britain  most  of  the  fruits  of  her 
»•  Paaos  of  victories.  Havannah,  which  she  had  taken,  phe 
'•^  exchanged  for  Florida.     She  kept  Canada,  and 

thus  swayed  North  America.  In  India  the  Seven  Years* 
War  left  Britain  in  a  proud  but  difficult  position.  To  France 
she  left  Pondicherry,  but  in  it  no  soldiers  were  to  be  kept, 
and  elsewhere  in  India  Britain's  territory  grew  steadily,  be- 
cause  of  the  strength  of  her  orderly  government,  as  compared 
with  the  anarchy  of  many  of  the  native  states. 

In  both  India  and  America  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  followed 
Ttewockln       ^*^^  *  ^«^  years  by  stormy  events.     With 
JJUaofiramn  Clive,  at  Plassey,   there  had  fought  another 
young  clerk    in    the    East  India    Company, 
Warren  Hastings.     He  rose  steadily  in  the  service,  aud  in  tune 
became  the  first  Governor-General  of  India.     By  the  n     ves 
he  made  himself  both   beloved   and   feared.      He  im^      ^ed 
their  conditions  of  life,  but  he  struck  heavy  blows  to  save 
Britain's  new  Empire.     The  powerful  Mahratta  chiefs  leagued 
themselves  together  to  overthrow  British  power  in  India,  and, 
m  time,  they  obtained  the  help  of  French  officers  in  the 
management  of  their  armies.     From  their  homes  in  the  nort;h- 
westem  hills,  they  overran  central  India,  and,  at  length,  news 
arrived  that  a  French  expedition  was  on  its  way  from  France. 
It  was  the  period  when  Britain  was  engaged  not  only  in 
renewed  war  with  France,  but  in  war  also  with  her  revolted 
colonies.     Precisely  when  Hastings  was  struggling  against 
these  great  difficulties,  a  still  more  serious  one  arose.     The 
ablest  soldier  in  India  was  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Mysore,  and,  just  at  this  time,  he  attacked  the 
British  m   Madras   with   biood-thirsty  vehemence,   burning 
villages  and  slaughtering  the  unhappy  people.     But,  fortu- 
nately,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had   defeated  the  French  at 
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Wandowash  twenty  years  before,  had  just  arrived  in  India  to 
fight  the  Mahrattag.  With  nine  thousand  men  he  defeated 
at  Porto  Novo  the  ninety  thousand  that  Hyder  led  against 
him,  and  this  victory  ended  any  hope  of  driving  the  British 
out.  Hastings  was  attacked  in  England  for  oppressing  the 
natives.  His  great  trial  lasted  seven  years,  and  in  the  end  he  * 
was  acquitted.  Undoubtedly  some  of  his  proceedings  were 
high-handed,  but  not  more  so  than  the  crisis  justified. 

While  the  British  were  lighting  to  hold  their  ground  in 
»•  wvolt  of      ^^^«^  they  were  losing  an  Empire  in  America. 
JJjAmjrtoaa      The  Seven  Years'  War  had   brought  a  great 
burden  of  debt,  under  which  the  British  tax- 
payer soon  grew  restive,  and  he  demanded  that  taxes  should 
be  levied  upon  the  thirteen  English  Colonies  in  America,  to 
that  they  should  pay  at  least  a  pari;  of  what  they  cost  the 
British  treasury;    Carrying  out  this  policy,  the  British  Parliar 
ment  passed,  in  1765,  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  deeds,  notes, 
etc.,  used  in  America  were  to  have  official  stamps,  sold  by  the 
State,  affixed  to  them.     The  amount  of  money  involved  was 
not  great,  yet  the  colonies  protested  fiercely  againut  being 
taxed  by  anyone  but  themselves.     But,  though  Britain  yielded 
on  the  question  of  stamps,  she  would  not  yield  the  right  to 
tax  the  colonies,  and,  to  assert  this  right,  a  law  was  passed  at  a 
later  time  imposing  a  duty  on  tea  entering  American  ports. 
Trouble  came  at  once.    When  cargoes  of  tea  arrived  at  Boston, 
aome  citizens  of  that  place,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the 
ships  and  threw  the  tea  into  the  harbour.    Tlie  outrage  caused 
great  anger  in  England,  and   henceforth  the  difficulty  was 
incurable,  and  an  appeal  to  force  was  inevitable.     In  1776 
the  colonies  issued  a  Dec'--%tion  of  Independence.     "We," 
said  this  famous  document,      .he  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  worid  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonies 
•re,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  Skates." 


ill 


AS  EK0U8H  HI8T0R1 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  first  British  reverses  brought 
Vu>  Mtet  of  France  into  the  struggle,  eager  to  revenge  her- 
2»J«^U»e  self  upon  Britain  for  the  loss  of  Canada.  Spain 
of  the  VBited  a»d  Holland  soon  joined  in  the  attack,  and 
Britain  was  hard  pressed.     Though  her  fleets 


OaoMi  Wabbwstqm, 

held  their  own  against  the  three  best  navies  in  the  worid  she 
could  not  subdue  the  rebellious  colonists,  ably  led  as  they  were 
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by  George  Washington.  Even  powers  that  took  no  part  in 
the  struggle  she  offended  hy  claiming  the  right  to  stop  and 
search  their  ships  on  the  high  seas,  a  right  now  claimed  by  all 
naval  powers,  and  she  had  hardly  a  friend  in  Europe.  The 
war  lasted  for  eight  years,  and  then  Britain  acknowledged 
defeat;  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  she  yielded  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  concession  wrung 


with  difficulty  from  the  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  George 
III,  who  had  been  most  insistent  on  crushing  the  colonies. 
She  ceded  both  Minorca  and  Florida  to  Spain.  Gibraltar, 
though  long  besieged  during  the  war,  she  kept. 

With  the  disastrous  close  of  the  American  War,  and  the 
TlM  iMcinniiif  loss  of  the  best  of  Britain's  colonies,  it  might 
ofAiutnUa.  well  have  seemed  as  if  the  British  Empire 
woold  toon  oooM  to  an  end,  aa  did  the  great  Spanish  Empiie 
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» little  later.  Bvt,  while  Britftin  wu  lorinn;  P*rt  of  AmerioiH 
■he  WM  holding  her  own  elsewhere,  and  even  adding  to  her 
dominions.  At  the  very  time  that  the  United  Coloniee  issued 
the  declaration  of  Independence,  Captain  Cook  was  carrying 
on  momentous  explorations  in  the  South  Seas.  There  he 
re-discovered  a  vast  continent  to  which  no  European  power 
had  made  good  any  claim.  When  Cook  first  visited  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  he  found  them  peopled  by  savage 
aativee  who  would  allow  him  no  access  to  the  interior.  Yet 
he  took  possession  of  the  coast  of  Australia  and  declared  it 
British  territory,  a  claim  that  has  held  good  ever  since. 

Britain  had  long  transported  some  of  her  criminals  to  the 
ItelastnUaa    American  colonies,  and  when  these  were  lost 
OomBMBWMlttt  she  found  it  convenient  to  use  Australia  for 
this  purpose.     No  type  of  colony  could  have  been  worse ;  and, 
at  last,  in  justice  to  the  future  of  her  great  dominion  in  the 
South  Seas,  Britain  ceased  to  send  criminals  to  its  shores. 
Other  and  better  settlers  came.     Vast  grazing  lands  made 
possible  a  great  trade  in  wool  and  meat ;  gold  was  in  time 
discovered,  and    the    six  Australian   Colonies,   New    South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  West  Australia,  and 
South  Australia,  into  which   the  vast  region  was  divided, 
became  in  time  very  important.     In  1901  they  were  united 
into  one   great  Commonwealth,  continental    in   its  extent. 
New  Zealand,  lying  a  thousand  miles  away,  is  not  a  part  of 
Australia;  it,  too,  has  become  a  great  and  flourishing  colony. 
Soon  after  Australia  was  founded,  Britain  added  enormously 
Britain's  ^  ^^^  colonial  dominions  in  Africa  by  seizing 

DemlBlaus  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     This  the  Dutch  had 

long  held  as  commanding  the  sea  route  to  their 
possessions  in  the  far  East.  But  when  France  bad  occupied 
Holland,  and  Britain  was  at  war  with  France,  she  was  free  to 
attack  the  Dutch  Colonies.  In  1806  a  British  fleet  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbour  at  Capetown;  and  in  Cape  Colony 
Britain  has  held  sway  ever  since.    For  a  long  time  little  was 
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dmie  to  develop  the  country.     But  when  diamond  mines  of 
Jmmense  value  were  discovered,  and  when,  a  little  later,  gold 

was  also  found,  many  new  settlers  from  Britain  and  elsewhere 

began  to  enter  the  country.    They  were  soon  in  conflict  with 

the  Dutoh  colonists,  who  had  retired  to  the  interior  before  the 

British  advance,  and  resented  the  threatened  dominance  of 

the  new-comers.-    War 

broke  out  and,  after  a 

scupendouB  conflict,  in 

1902,     Britain    finally 

conquered  and  annexed 

the  two  Dutch  republics, 

die  Transvaal  and  the 

Orange  Free  State.  This 

finally  made  good  her 

title    to    an    immense 

area  in   South  Africa. 

It     is    still    composed 

of     separate     colonies, 

CJape  Colony,  Natal,  the 

Orange  River   Colony 

and  the  Transvaal ;  buv 

it  will  probably  become 

in  time  a  great  federal 

state  like  Australia.    In 

North  Africa,  as  well  as 

in  South  Africa,  Britain 

is  strongly  entrenched,     xu  ww  mwresis  ox  oraer  sbe  was 

obliged   to  occupy  Egypt    in   1882.      Since  that  time  her 

influence  in  the  ancient  land  of  the   Pharaohs  has  grown 

steadily.      Egypt  is  still  nominally  an  independent  province 

of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  is  controlled  by  Britain,  and 

may  almost  be  ranked  as  British  territory. 

In  America  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  Australia, 
Britain  has  dominions    almost  continental  in  extent    She 
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m  South  AnucA. 

In  the  interests  of  order  she 
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ia  still  »  great  power  on  the  Amerioan  continent  Canad* 
n*  ONvtli  did  not  join  the  revolted  colonies  in  America. 
erosMda.  When  conquered  by  Britain  the  country  had 

had  less  than  100,000  white  inhabitants.  But,  as  a  result 
of  the  American  revolution,  many  loyalists,  still  faithful  to 
King  George  III,  flocked  into  the  country,  and  in  time  the 
new  English  element  far  outnumbered  the  conquered  French. 
Though  at  first  consisting  of  only  the  regions  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes,  Canada  has  steadily  grown  in 
extent,  until  now  it  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
In  1867  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  federation  of  the  chief 
colonies  in  British  North  America,  came  into  exi>tence,*and 
it  now  includes  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  together  with  vast 
regions  in  the  far  north  still  almost  unpeopled.  Newfound- 
land alone,  of  all  the  colonies  in  North  America,  lies  outside 
of  Canada.  The  great  prairie  lands  of  the  Canadian  West 
are  immensely  fertile.  Already  the  country  has  about  six 
million  people,  and  the  population  is  growing  rapidly. 

But  the  six  millions  in  Canada  seems  a  small  number  com- 
Britaln's  sway  pared  with  the  vast  multitudes  of  human 
labdia.  beings,    some    three    hundred    millions,    that 

Britain  rules  in  India.  Ever  since  Clive's  victory  at  Plassey, 
and  the  later  strong  rule  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  British 
sway  in  India  has  widened.  There,  hitherto,  settled  and 
orderly  government  had  been  little  known,  and  because 
Britain  gave  this,  and  was  strong  enough  to  check  the  illegal 
exactions  of  native  princes,  many  of  the  people  welcomed  the 
increase  of  her  influence.  Her  policy  has  been  to  respect  the 
religions  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  India.  She  has  not 
aroused  religious  antagonism  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  rbas 
given  to  India  the  benefit  of  her  European  civilizat!on-.,tthe 
railway,  the  telegraph,  improved  methods  of  education,  a 
cheap  postal  system,  and   the  best  elements  of  jnati^.  m 
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'  J-i-Wrtw^  in  Britdn  iflf.    Only  once  Hm  her  kt«.>™ 
L  *?.  *»'"»»«n«l.  bot  the  IndiM  Mutiny,  of  whidb 

w»  alwll  speak  later,  served  only  to  tighten  Brttoin's  hold 
upon  that  country. 

In  addition  to  extensive  po^Mssions  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
nsMunsr  *^*'*»  Jamaica  is  the  chief,  Great  Britain 
iSSS^,  possesses  in  other  regions  of  the  world  many 

iiu    A  J  ,*"*"  ^'^'^^'  *"**  ""«'•  PO"***     Some  of  them. 

Uke  Aden  and  Gibraltar,  guard  the  mouths  of  inUnd  seas- 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  respectively ;  others,  like 
Malta,  are  harbours,  invaluable  for  naval  purposes,  and  as 
depdts  for  stores  where  British  ships  can  take  up  ooal  and 
provuiomi.     These  outposts  of  the  empire  have  come  into 
BntMh   possession    in    many   different   and    curious   way.. 
Ceylon,  Bntain  obtained  partly  by  conquest  from  the  Dutch, 
and  partly  by  arrangement  with  its  native  inhabitant*     The 
Fyi  Islands  were  ceded  by  their  chiefs.     Singapore,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  was  occupied  for  the 
English  by  Sir  Stamford   Raffles,  an  Englishman  who  had 
iived  long  there  among  the  Malays,  and  gained  great  influence 
over  them      North  Borneo,  Britain  owes  to  another  English- 
man.  Sir  James  Brooke.     Hong-kong,  one  of  BriUin's  most 
raluable  islands,  was  taken  from  China     During  the  sixty 
years  of  British  possession,  its  inhabitants  have  increased 
from  a  few  hundreds  to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  in  shipping 
It  now  mnks  fourth  among  the  seapbrts  of  the  world.  ^ 
the  southern  borders  of  China  it  serves  as  a  miv.l  station, 
while  in  northern  China  Britain  has  a  "lease"  of  Wei-hai-w2 
a  small  territory  with  a  spacious  harbour  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  opposite,  Port;  Arthur.     In  Chims  the 
British  have,  besides,  marked  out  the  fertile  basin  of  the 
Yangtse  Kiang  as  their  special  ''sphere  of  influence."    It  is, 
indeed,  hard  for  the  imagination   to  picture  the  vast  a^ 

"iSi^f  B^riz^i::::^^  *^  ^'^  '-^^  ^^  ^^  *^  ^^ 
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Cnnr  Datm  in  thi  Obowth  07  tbi  Bbitish  Eiinmi. 


Cabot  diiooven  America. 

Vasco  da  Oama  disoovers  the  Ma>roat«  to 

India. 
East  India  Company  founded. 
Virginia,   England'a  first  American  colony, 

permanently  settled. 
First  English  land  in  India  aoqnived. 
Jamaica  captured  from  the  Spaniards. 
Gibraltar  captured  from  Spain. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Newfoundland,  Nova   Scotia,  and   Hudaon 

Bay    finally   secured   by   the   Treaty   of 

Utrecht. 
Bengal  secured  by  the  victory  at  Plasaey. 
Canada  secured  by  the  fall  of  Quebec. 
Madras  secured  by  the  victory  at  Wandewaah. 
Canada  annexed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
Australia  visited  by  Captain  Cook. 
Britain  acknowledges  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States. 
Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa,  ceded  to  England. 
New  South  Wales,  in  Australia,  first  settled. 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Cape  Town  taken  from  the  Dutch. 
Ceylon   and   Cape  Colony  annexed  by  the 

Peace  of  Paris. 
Aden  captured. 
New  Zealand  annexed. 
Natal  annexed. 
The  Indian  Mutiny. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  formed. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  formed. 
The  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
annexed. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THB   GBEAT   WAR,    1793-1816 

Throdoh  the  inglorious  war  which  ended  with  the  Iom  of 
«w  rlM  of  the  Britain's  former  colonies  in  America,  she  fell  to  a 
yaoBiwfltt  low  place  among  t»fc  natiwmof  Europe.  It  was 
the  Tones,  led  by  Lord  North,  who,  with  the  unrea«>nAble 


■  *  rj 


king,  had  done  most  to  provoke  and  mismanage  the  war 
and  now  they  were  turned  out  of  power  and  the  new  rulers! 
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«he  Whiga,  it  wm  hoped,  would  do  better.  Bat  the  Wldgi 
soon  qoarreled  among  themaeWes  and  were  driven  ont  of 
iffioe.  Then  came  to  the  front  a  young  man  of  only  twenty* 
ioor,  William  Pitt,  son  of  the  great  minister  who  had  w<m  tbi 
glories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

This  boy  Prime  Minister,  young  as  he  was,  had  already 
been  in  Parliament  for  three  years,  and  he  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  He  united 
his  father's  eloquence  and  uprightness  with 
great  tact  and  knowledge  of  men.  He  believed 
that  he  could  restore  England  to  the  prosperity 
tiiat  had  been  hers  before  the  late  war,  and  he  took  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  helm.  War,  he  said,  must  stop.  For  nine  years 
he  Lept  the  country  at  peace,  and,  during  this  time,  he  carried 
through  many  needed  reforms.  He  reduced  the  heavy  duties 
<m  spirits  and  on  tea,  and  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the 
ecnnmon  practise  of  smuggling,  so  that  from  a  lower  tax  the 
nation  derived  a  greater  revenue.  He  stopped  the  evil  cust<»tt 
of  selling  criminals  into  slavery,  and  be  relieved  Irish  trade 
of  some  <^  the  burdens  which  English  greed  had  laid  upon  it. 
Georpt  III,  in  his  resolve  to  rule,  had  not  hesitated  to  bribe 
monbers  of  Parliament,  but  to  this  bad  systrai  Htt  put  a 
stop.  Himsdf  incorruptible,  and  with  no  greed  for  money,  he 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  English  public  life.  Pitt's  reforming 
work  was  aided  by  a  sudden  development  of  industry,  and  by 
a  series  of  great  inveutions,  and  trade  b^^n  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  that,  in  a  few  years, 
England  was  more  flourishing  than  she  had  been  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  war. 

But  all  plans  were  disturbed  by  the  b^[inning,  in  1789, 
HmvmbA  **'  **•  French  Revolution.  MaddgiMd.^ 
levoirttea.  centuries  of  oppression,  the  pe<^le  of  France 
"'  tninsformed  their  ancient  monarchy  into  a 
rqpublio,  sent  their  king  and  queen  to  the  block,  and,  while 
•Mjaged  in  Moody  civil  strifsb  plupff***  •^n  into  fereiyt  wag. 
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Pitt  tried  hard  to  preservs  peaco,  bat  the  new  RepaUio  made 
this  very  diflScuIt.  Not  only  did  it  wantonly  invade  Holland, 
which  England  had  promised  to  protect ;  it  declared  war  uptm 
all  monarchies,  and,  at  last,  Pitt  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
drawthesword.  The  war  is  the  most  desperate  struggle  in 
whicii  Britain  ever  took  part  It  lasted  for  more  than  twenty 
years;  and  though  at  first  Austria,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Prussia  were  allied  with  Britain  against  France,  at  times  she 
was  left  to  carry  on  the  fight  alone.  She  had  two  great 
advantages:  the  deepest  purse  and  the  best  navy.  But, 
<m  the  other  hand,  France  had  a  far  krger  and  &Mr 
wemy. 

The  British  entered  upon  this  long  war  very  ill-prepared 
fhn  OlsoaitaBt  'oc  ito  dangers.  Ireland  was  a  seething  mass' 
in  Ireiaad.  of  discontent.     Her  trade  had  been  ruined  by 

ihe  policy  of  forbidding  her  to  export  products  that  came  into 
competition  with  those  of  England.    This  system,  it  is  true, 
had  ended  when,  during  the  American  War,  Ireland,  with 
80,000  troops  ready  to  attack  England,  demanded  control  of 
her  own  laws.     But  her  natural  growth  had  been  checked, 
and  other  grievances  remained.    The  peasantry  were  cruelly 
q^ressed  by  landlords,  many  of  whom  were  English.    The 
a&ira  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  the  alien  race,  and, 
though  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  were  Roman 
Oatholios,  no  one  of  that  faith  might  sit  in  the  Irish  Ftelia* 
ment     In  1791,  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was  founded,' 
to  agitate  for  the  removal  of  their  grievances,  and,  when  war 
with  revolutionary  Prance  began,  many  of  the  Irish  hoped  lor 
French  aid  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke.    To  the  French 
tiMBoselves,   help  to  Ireland   seemed   an    excellent  way  to 
embarrass  England,  and,  in  1796,  a  French  fleet  sailed  from 
Brest  to  carry  aid  to  the  Irish  rebels.    But  the  winds  favoured 
tile    British    cause.    Storms    threw  the   French   fleet   into 
wmfosioa;  only  three  vessels  reached  the  Irish  ooast^  mad 
Umm  dared  not  land  the  soldiM«  they  oarriML 
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Even  idth  no  certainty  of  French  aid,  the  Irish  rose  in  1798 
to  throw  off  the   English  yoke.      There  was 


leMDtonlMds   8»vage  fury  on  each  side.      The  rebels— "a 
JJ^^tli     down-trodden  race,  seeking  righteous  ends  by 
unrighteous  means  "—attacked   the  garrisons, 
and  were  guilty  of  brutal  .excesses  even  against  defenceless 
persons.     But  they  failed  in  their  short-lived  rebellion,  and 
their  cruelties  were  fully  avenged.      Lord  Comwallis,   the 
king's  representative  in  Ireland,  declared  that    the  kino's 
troops    delighted   in    murder,    and    that    robberjr   and  the 
burning  of  houses  became  universal.     The  revolt  was  sternly 
crushed    and  then   it   was  decided   that  Ireland  could  not 
retain    her    former    liberty.      The    miserable    state    of   the 
country  called,  Pitt  thought,  for  two  remedies-the  removal 
of  the  hardships  under  which  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  and 
the  ending  of  the  Irish  Pariiament,  which  was  very  corrupt, 
and  did  not  represent  the  Irish  people.     The  first  of  these 
measures  Pitt  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry,  in  the  face  of 
the  prejudices  of  George  III,  whose  obstinate  Protestantism 
would  vield  nothing  to  the  Roman  Catholics.     Tl,e  end  of  the 
Irish  Pariiament  Pitt  effected,  but  by  evil  means.   By  bribery 
and  every  kind  of  pressure  at  command,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Pariiament  were  induced  to  vote  for  the 
extinctbn  of  that  body.     In  1800,  Ireland  was  united  with 
Great  Bntein   and  from  that  date  her  representatives  have 
sat  m  the  Parliament  at  London. 

While  troubled  by  the  Irish  question  the  British  govern- 
Sisooiiteiitin  "*''*  *****  ^^^^^^^  difficulties  nearer  home, 
fcttsta,  France  had  drawn  to  her  side  both  Spain  and 

2^  *»  Holland,  and  the  fleets  of  these  three  powers 
were  a  formidable  menace  to  Britain's  safety. 
Till-  danger  was.  indeed,  lessened,  when  in  Februarv,  1797. 
Sir  John  Jervi.,  defeated  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  off 
Cape  St.  Vmcent.  But,  though  Britain^s  foes  did  not  know 
tt»  she  was  very  near  disaster  almost  in  the  moment  of 
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victory.  Heavy  taxes  eaosed  such  diaoontent  in  Londoii 
that  George  III  was  pelted  in  the  streete,  amid  cries  of 
"Bread!  Bread!  No  War!  No  Famine!"  But  the  worst 
danger  appeared  in  the  fleet.  Britain's  own  sailors  threatened 
to  turn  their  ships'  guns  against  her.  These  men  were 
cruelly  treated.  Many  of  them  had  been  kidnapped  and 
forced  to  serve  in  the  navy  against  their  wia  The  pay  was 
low,  the  food  bad ;  and  brutal  officers,  <rften  persons  of  low 
character,  inflicted  harsh  punishments,  and  sometimes  even 
robbed  the  men  of  their  share  <rf  prize  money. 

So  it  came  about,  in  1797,  that  mutiny  broke  out  ia  the 
Mattay  a*  °*^J^-    Trouble  began  at  Spithead.    There  the 

Wttasad  and      mutineers,   though    disobeying    their   officers, 
"••  remained  loyal  to  the  government,  but  at  The 

Nore  the  mutinous  fleet  fired  on  some  ships  that  would  not 
join  them,  and  blockaded  the  Tliames.  Admiral  Duncan's 
force,  whUe  watching  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  where  it 
was  getting  ready  to  invade  Ireland,  was  reduced  to  three 
ships,  but,  fortunately  for  England,  this  the  Dutch  navy  did 
not  discover.  By  mingled  concession  and  sternness  the  mutiny 
was  checked.  Some  of  the  mutineers  were  hanged,  but  the 
more  reasonable  of  their  demands  were  conceded,  and,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  effect  of  the  restored  good  spirit  was  sera. 
When  the  Dutch  fleet  ventured  from  port,  Admiral  Duncan 
met  it  at  Camperdown,  and  there  the  recent  mutineers  won  a 
brilliant  victory  for  the  British  navy.  Never  again  had  the 
enemies  of  England  such  an  opportunity  as  was  afforded  them 
by  the  Mutiny  at  The  Nore.  Had  the  French  fleet  at  Brest, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  known  and  taken  advantage 
of  Britain's  extremity,  probably  nothing  could  have  kept 
them  from  landing  armies  on  her  coasts. 

MeanwhUe  there  was  coming  to  the  front,  in  France,  the 
great  leader,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  strug^ed  to 
crush  Britain.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  findiiig  there  was  Uttle 
chance  of  successfully  invading  England,  determined  to  strika 
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. ^      holding   himself  ready,   Mke   JJe«Ser  ^ 

i«rtli.       ™*'*^ '°*'^^  •««»"  AaU  to  India,    mn, 
—       •  fleet  and  a  large  army  he  set  sail    from 

U-A-i  u.   ^        .    **'  *°'^'  ^^'^''^^  *'^«»'7  followed  by  Nelson 
l«d«i  ha  force  in  Egypt.     His  fleet  he  left  at  anchor  ^S 
»<mth  of  the  Nile,  in  Abonkir  Bay.    The  F.encrm«^  w« 
w«e  krger  and  rather  more  nnmerou.  than  the  Engl^lT^ 

gttM  to  the  landward  and  shallow  water  to  fKo  o-     J 

•ndto  attack  them  trom  both  sides.  Though  the  feat  seem^ 
-i»«^  .rn^bK  he  did  it  "Where  thL  is  .^mTrl 
W  vessel  to  swing."  he  said,  "an  English  boat  can  ^U" 
Attacked  m  this  unexpected  way.  the  French  fought^^ly 
bat  eleven  of  their  thirteen  ships  were  taken  or  bur^ud  «S 
only  one  English  vessel  went  «fc     ^d  ' 

By  this  great  defeat  Napol.    .  .ad  his  army  were  shut  up 
tts^jseer      "»  Egypt,  ^ougli  he  soon  ovem«th*tcoant,^ 

n^v^  •  *  ^'  '""^  ^"**^°'»  «>«'">•«<»  of  the  M» 
Z^W  ^''^'*'^"'«°*«  '«>"»  France.  Meanwhile,  to 
K^eons  dmmay.  startling  evente  took  place  in  EiL^ 
»u«»  «d  Austria  allied  themselves  with  EnglLd  ^ 
ftench  ^ea  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  wei.  drivL^  «] 

STto  irve  h""  '"  "'T-  '"  *'^^  ^^^  Napoleon^ 
J^lt«  i  ,  ."!"?  *^  ^^'  '^^  *«  ««  home.  In  some 
^  h^I  ;L  tr*  *^°"  "'  ^*'^^  '-  ''^^  Mediterranean 
•nd  he  landed  in  France  to  be  welcomed  as  the  saviour  of  Te 

^«em  power,  and  the  effect  of  his  energy  wJTsoJn  se^ 
Withm  two  years  he  had  re.«gani«d  F«n^and  m^e  Z^ 

|i^  f^oWngi  o«  both  «dea  of  the  Ouwil         '»"«»'"«» 
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delud^     Napolecm  d-iwd  only  IwrthW 

•rwai Tt  •,?"  T****  *^^^  *^«  opportuniij 

n         _.  to  buUd  a  fleet    At  Cape  St.   Vincent,  at 

Jeet.     At  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  Nelaon  h«i  destroy^  Z 
»»msh  fleet  le.t  it  .hoold  attack  Britain,  and  NapZn  Iw 

™  1  !  ^IT"    7^    ^'"''  "■"'•'"'"od  that  no  FMl  i»o. 
~iat«d«i   .nd  rfto  thirt«.i  „..^  ^^.^.^  ,„  J^^ 

B»  d«,g.,  to  EngUd  ol  i„«d„a  w„  ,«a  „a  p  JL 
Ibpilmiiaai  •*•  "««•  J^n*  »nny  gathered  st  Bookwns. 
J;™?  «»«'^  "-""-ktag  .ver^  day  «>  „  to  1«^ 

_—      .....    '■"'"»""'  «  •  ohance  came.     "Let  n.  be 

ofIii.,dimnU^..,adw,,r,m..to«oftheworM/'  BetwI. 
ito^  the I^ddjip of  th,  weete™  world  etood  BriZ^Z 
6«  wa,  delemm^l  to  cnuh  her  once  for  JL  Hi.  pl«^ «, 
»«7«™pta.  The  united  fWneh  and  Span,*  Jeet.%™,  to 
«U  awajj  to  th.  Weet  Indie.     NeI«,ritVr«Z.? 

Ca»nnd,  before  Nel»n  «,uld  overtake  th«n.    N.p„i«„  jT 
hu.  »Id,er.  -onld  th„.  have  n,o™  than  the  «  bZ^Z 
B^«red  to  ««.  fr«n  Bonlogne  and  land  in  Engla^  ^ 
■  The  «Aen.e  ^coeeded  in  part    Kel«>n  foIlZlthe  IV«b 
acroe.  the  Atl«.tic,  and.  not  «nding  them  i. 

a  .wrft  d,.p  to  warn  the  Englid,  govemnMUi 
««J.  when  the  French  vesd.  arrived  o«  Bnirt 
■^  J.  V  .      .       ^  '°™''  ">"•'  «»>"»•  blooked  br  a  aanMl 
ajM.««th.jti.,«„t«,ttom«tth«n.    SwofT^ 
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THE  QRBAT  WAB,  1798-1815 

bit  men  were  anzionslj  awaiting  him,  the  French  admiral 
had  to  make  for  the  shelter  of  Cadiz.  Nelson,  meanwbUe, 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  and,  at  length,  he  forced  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  to  give  battle  in  Trafalgar 
Bay.  In  that  sea  fight  the  great  English  Admiral  destroyed 
both  fleets  and  put  Britain  in  such  a  position  that,  nee  then, 
she  has  been  supreme  on  .the  seas.  But  the  victory  was 
dearly  won,  for  Nelson  died  at  Trafalgar.  A  few  month* 
later  England  lost,  too,  her  great  minister.  Pitt  died  in  1806. 
Defeated  on  the  sea,  Napoleon  was  still  aU-powerful  on 
TlM  Fralnnila  '*"d.  The  Austrians  and  the  Prussians  he 
^«-  utterly  defeated.    He  ruled  Italy,  and  he  made 

an  alliance  with  Russia.     Master  of  the  continent,  he  planned 
now  to  ruin  Britain  by  destroying  her  trade  with  Europe. 
HU  Berlin  Decree,  issued  in  1806,  ordered  all  his  subject 
etetes  to  refuse  to  da  business  with  Britain.     Portugal  and ' 
Spain  were  included  iu  those  who  were  to  obey  this  command. 
But  Portugal  was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  her  English 
trade,  and  Spain,  too,  turned  restive.    Then  Napoleon  used 
the  opportjunity  to  dethrone   the   reigning  Spanish  house^ 
and  to  pi-oclaim  his  brother  Joseph,  as  King  of  Spain— a 
proceeding  that  stirred  Spanish  pride  to  the  deptha    The 
country  rose  against  the  foreign  yoke,  and  it  was  from  Spain 
that  came  the  first  signal  of  revolt  against  Napoleon's  sway. 
Soon  an  English  army,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  sent 
into  the  Peninsula,  to  help  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
against   the   common   enemy.     Britain   had   not  yet  found 
out  that  Wellesley,  whom  we  know  better  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,   was   the   greatest  general   she   possessed;  but 
he  soon  showed  his  great  ability  in  the  face  of  enormous 
difficulties.     He    was    fighting    far    from    home,    and    the 
Spaniards,  his  allies,  were  jealous  of  one  another  and  of  the 
British,  and  yet  quite  unable  to  I.elp  themselves.     "I  am 
•ure  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  these  people,* 
Wellington  remarked,  after  first  reviewing  his  Spanish  alliea 
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••Pat  them  behind  stone  walls,  and  I  daraMiy  they  woald 
defand  them ;  bat  to  nuuuBUTre  with  such  rabble  under  fire  is 
iapossible.'' 

When,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  Wellington  had  succeeded  in 
WsDiaftfln  la  driving  the  French  out  of  Portugal,  for  some 
tts  Masala.  »ason  he  was  recalled.  But  at  Corunna,  the 
Bntish,  though  they  managed  to  defeat  the  French,  yet  lost 
their  general.  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  kiUed,  and  the  out- 
look was  very  dark.    Wellington,  sent  back  to  take  oonunand, 


wa»i  *ar  outnumbered,  and  Napoleon  ordered  Massena,  his  best 
general,  to  go  to  Spain  and  drive  the  British  into  the  sea. 
Wellington's  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  fears  and 
doubts  of  the  British  Government,  which  grudged  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  was  always  on  this  point  of  summoning 
hunhome.    He  begged  them  to  support  him  adequately,  and 


to  frml  him  for  the  remit  "Gits  me,"  he  wrote,  •«ndi 
'  monejr  m  700  can  ftflbrd— men,  guna,  storee,  but,  abore  *1I, 
monef.  Leave  a  fleet  of  transports  in  the  Tagos  to  guard 
•gainst  the  worsts  and  I  will  undertake  to  make  my  footing 
good ;  and  if  I  can't  do  that,  depend  upon  it  that  I  wUl,  when 
the  proper  time  oomes,  bring  off  the  army  without  loss,  and 
■without  discredit" 

Wellington  was  far  too  great  a  general  to  fight  when  ratraat 

Wsmagtte         ^**  *^®  ^'■®''  *>""•»  *°<J  «Pon  the  approach  of 
taglBs  to  drive    Massena  he  fell  back  towards  Lisbon,  having 
SlSSr*"^   ^^^    stripped    the    surrounding    countiy    of 
provisions.      With  the  sea  at  his  back  and 
supplies  secure,   through  Britain's  command  of  tlie  sea,  he 
resolved  to  tire  out  his  foe  by  waiting.     He  built  three  long 
lines  of  fortifications    near  the  village  of   Torres  Vedras, 
which  the  French  must  pass  to  reach  him,  and  behind  the 
first  of  these  lines  he  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  that 
Massena  dared  not  attack  him.     The  French  marshal,  after 
waitmg  for  weeks,  tUl  his  army  was  half-starved,  rotreated. 
Then  Wellington  followed  close  on  his  heels,  attacked  when 
he  could,  and  won  a  brilliant  series  of  victories.     His  great 
desire  was  to  capture  the  two  fortresses  of  Cindad  Kodrigo 
and    Badajos.      These    commanded    the    main    roiKts    from 
Portugal  to  Spain,  and  Wellington  believed  that  with  them 
m  his  poosession,  he  might  advance  to  Madrid,  and  in  the  end 
drive  tt^.French  out  of  Spain. 

Wi%||rrific  loss  of  life,  Wellington  stormed  and  took  both 
jp^jfcg,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  and,  after  once 
""•^Jll"""  more  defeating  the  French  at  Salamanca,  he 
enterf^^adrid.  By  this  time  Napoleon  had  found  that 
R«issis,4lio,  would  not  cut  off  her  trade  with  Britain  at  his 
command.  To  punUh  her  he  had  embarked  upon  the  wild 
scheme  of  leading  a  great  army  into  Russia,  and,  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  some  of  his  best  troops, were  i«called  from  Spain. 
With  the  resistance  weakenings  Wellington  steadUy  pressed 
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hMk  Um  WrmOi^wad,  at  lwt»  after «  gnmt  Tiotory .t  Vittr  rim, 
the  way  into  Fimnoe  kj  open  to  tb«  ftU-conqaering  British 
•rmy. 

From  the  north  m  welT  m  from  the  south,  Kapoleon's  ioee 
were  now  preMing  him  hanl.    As  his  great 
I  la        army    slowly    advanced     aoros.:    the    plains 
towards  Moscow,  the  Russians,  following  the 
example  Wellington  had  set,  fell  hack  befoie  him,  leaving  no 
supplies  for  the  mighty  host  of  invaders.    When  Napoleon 
entered  Moscow  he  found  a  deserted  city,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
fire  destroyed  much  of  what  the  Russians  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  away.     Winter  was  coming  on,  the  French  had 
neither  food  nor  shelter,  and  retreat  was  the  only  ooune  left 
open  to  them.    The  mareh  of  Napoleon  and  his  half-starved 
soldiers  across  the  frozen  wilderness  of  Russia  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  in  history.    Fix)m  exhansUon,  from  hunger,  and 
from  the  awful  cold,  thousands  died.    They  were  snflbcated  in 
snow-drifts,  drowned  in  half-frozen  rivers,  shot  down  by  the 
Russians  who  dogged  their  footsteps.     Nine  out  of  every  ten 
men  in  Napoleon's  great  army  never  saw  home  agau. 

With  their  tyrant  in  difficultijjs,  Austria  and  Prussia  took 
ns  fldS  sf  l>e»rt  and  rose  upon  him,  as  the  remnant  <rf  his 
■*»•»«*  army  struggled   back  towards  Fimnoe.     Over 

the  frontier  into  his  own  country  they  pressed  him,  and  in 
the  end  the  allied  armies  seized  Paris.  Thus  defeated  and 
with  his  own  country  turning  upon  him  in  savage  resentment 
at  its  bitter  losses.  Napoleon  abdicated.  In  his  place  the  allies 
restored  their  old  line  of  French  kings,  the  Bourbons,  and  they 
sent  the  deposed  emperor  to  rule  the  little  island  of  Elba. 

One  more  attempt  at  power,  Napoleon  made.  While  a 
Ths  refeon  of  '^y^^  <>'  the  aHied.  powers  was  meeting  at 
VsvolsoB.  no  V»enn»  to  r»*rrange  the  map  of  Europe,  he  was 
JJ^Jj^  planning  his  escape.     With    seven    hundred 

men  he  landed  in  France,  and  soon  was  joined 
by  his  old  regiments.      Everywhere  he  was  received  with 
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nthmiaaB,  for  airmdj  the  Bourbon  king,  LonU  XVm,  had 

made  himself  unpopular.    But  Napoleon's  oauie  was  hopeleM. 

He  tried  to  persuade  his  old  enemies  to  leave  him  alone:  be 

Mid  that  he  was  tired  of  war,  aitd  that  his  chief  aim  now 

would  be  to  rale  Prance  well.    But  the  allies  knew  that  he 

was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  were  soon  teadj  to  hurl  vast  forces 

tjrainst  him.     At  Waterloo,  Napoleon  fought  his  last  batUe. 

At  first  it  looked  as  though  here,  too,  he  would  be  victorious, 

but  Ihe  English  beat  back  every  attack.     For  manJThouw 

tt^  kpt -their  ground,  and,  at  length,  when  things  were 

beginning  to  look  very  black,  a  new  army  appeared  in  the  field. 

The  Prussians,  undef  Bliicher,  whom  Napoleon  believed  to  be 

in  full  retreat  towards  their  own  land,  had  turned,  and  come 

up  to  help  their  British  allies  in  the  nick  of  time.    Once 

more  Napoleon  was  deposed,  and,  this  time,  the  allies  resolved 

tiuit  he  should  be  in  safe  custody.    The  remainder  of  his  life 

he  spent,  the  prisoner  of  England,  on  the  distant  island  of 

St.  Helena. 

While  struggling  with  Napoleon,  Britain  had  become 
Mtyn's  war  »»»volved  in  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
JJtttte^     young  republic  resented  the  interference  with 

— ^  her  commerce  which  Britain  persisted  in,  so  a. 
to  keep  her  from  trading  with  France,  and  she  resented,  too. 
the  sometimes  violent  stoppage  of  her  ships  on  the  '  igh  seas, 
to  search  them  for  deserters  from  the  British  navy  The 
Americans  invaded  Canada,  but  their  pkns  did  not  succeed, 
and,  m  the  end,  peace  was  made  at  Ghent  without  any  nin 

m  1818,  finally  closed  the  unparalleled  war  with  France. 
Bntam  made  great  gains,  for  it  was  then  that  South  Africa' 
Ceylon  and  MslU  were  finally  added  to  her  territory 
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bo  (h'iP^  w.  .  3rit»in  ooold  luHtDj 
n     ^  u*  1.  t      vr  wealth  been  rmMj 

fa^toon.  «..  SCO  v..  I,  },,  r>wviou.  th<m««d  ywi^ 
VPtlMid  had  not  CL  n;  '  c.  trucU  tm,  in  Mty  jm,  A» 
W  chMged  by  :ne^  ;  „  rae«S„iH.    p^^  »  thinly  poopW 

r!!  ^rr*  "^  **^ '''  '^^  J^"^"*^  ^  '^  tmnifortDed 
a^lL?*'^{  rT'*^  ^--£a.U«.ing  oounl«7,-the  niod«n 
2*^'  with  It.  huge  smoky  town.,  it.  mine.,  feotori.^  mid 
fcmndrie.,  and  it.  network  of  milway.  and  oanaU  Thi.  em 
rf  artoniidiing  progrcM.  i.  wmetime.  caUed  "The  Inda-trial 
Kerolation.-  because  it  bronght  about  a  resolution,  or  eon. 
g^change  in  the  method,  of  indurtiy.  Nearly  wmr 
«i~ieh  of  production  wa.  affected.    Hitherto  weaken  and 

WWiinrolved  their  coming  together  in  factories  Hitherto 
Baglidimen  had  «nt  wool  abro«l  to  be  manufaot««d  In- 
other  oountne.;  now  they  could  not  get  enongh  wool  oT  thdr 
wn :  they  imported  it  from  other  countri«  »nd  then  .ent  il 
bjdt  in  the  Am™  of  doth.  For  centurie..  England  had  gnrnn 
wh«t.nd«nt  it  tofeed  other  nationi^  in  ex^  forS^ 
ftetured  good,  which  .he  henwlf  could  not  produce.  All  thi. 
ttie  Indu.tnri  Revolution  changed     T<Hlay  Endand.  m  » 

^change,  in^tbe  life  and  even  the  character  of  tha 
ftttUi  people^  and  alw  in  the  face  of  their  country, 
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^tii  great  nudity.    31ni  mum  the  disc  reiy  that  faamom, 
fht  lOBff  ^^^^  ^'^  made  from  oGal,  were  the  twj  beet 

MDne  te  WW  for  smelting  iron.  Coal  had  been  little  used 
eoellaltaglaad.  hitherto:  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  ooal  fire  was 
believed  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  wood  was  the  common 
fneL  In  furnaces,  charcoal,  made  from  wood,  was  burned. 
The  method  was  costly,  for,  to  keep  the  furnaces  going,  grsat 
quantities^  timber  were  consumed ;  four  loads  were  needed 
to  produce  one  ton  of  iron,  and  so  greatly  were  the  forests  of 
Sussex  reduced  bj*  the  iron-works  carried  on  in  tiieir  neigh- 
bourhood, that  smelting  was  limited  by  Act  of  Pariiament. 
"Many  think,"  says  au  old  writer,  « that  there  should  be  no 
.wcMrks  anywhere, -they  do  so  devour  the  woods."  As  the 
need  of  iron  and  the  scarcity  of  timber  increased,  EnglishmMi 
hefftn  to  do  less  smelting,  and  to  obtain  more  and  more  oi 
their  iron  from  abroad.  To  this  policy  there  were  of  course 
drawbacks.  "  If  there  should  be  occasion,"  says  one  writer, 
'*  for  great  quantities  of  guns  and  bullets,  and  other  sorts  of 
ircm  commodities  for  a  present  unexpected  war;  and  the 
Sound  happened  to  be  locked  up,  and  iron  thus  kept  from 
ooming  to  us,  truly  we  should  then  be  in  a  fine  case." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  Dud  Dudley  first  produced  ooal- 
smelted  iron  from  his  furnace  at  Pensn.;}t  in 
Worcestershire.  Dudley  was  a  poor  man,  and, 
like  many  other  inventors,  he  had  to  make  his 
way  in  the  face  of  much  ill-will.  Being  a  Royalist,  he  dared 
not,  during  the  Commonwealth,  attract  attention  by  experi- 
ments in  iron-working.  He  never  perfected  his  inventi<m, 
and  after  his  death  the  use  of  ooal  for  smelting  made  slow 
progress.  It  was  not  till  sixty  yeai-s  later,  that  Darby, 
another  iron-master,  began  to  bum  coal  and  coke  mixed  to- 
gether, in  his  large  furnaces  at  Coalbrookdale.  From  this 
time  forward,  iron  smelting  increased,  and  ooal  soon  oame  to 
b9  999d  lor  refining  as  well  as  smelting  the  metal 
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Tbs  gnming  demand  for  iron  and  ood  lad  to  iapiofwMnii 
ftiiiw<"i«i>»  ^  mining.  It  no  longer  auffioed  to  "aormtoli 
tk  miaaat.  the  eMrth*  and  pick  np  the  looaened  coal  and 

iron  ore  near  its  surfaoe.  Men  bi^gan  to  burrow  deeper  and 
deeper  underground.  They  were  sorely  troubled  by  the  water 
which  awamped  their  mines.  Buckets  and  pumps  worked  hy 
horses  were  at  first  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  water; 
but  better  methods  were  auziously  sought  for,  and  soon  the 
mining  interest  hit  upon  the  use  of  steam-power.  It  was  to 
pump  water  out  of  mines  that  the  earliest  steam-engines  wen 
used. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  these  great  changes  is  mora 
»•  tad  roMls     interesting  than  the  way  in  which  one  adranea 
InlBgiaBd.         led  to  another.    The  need  for  coal  helped  to 
improve  the  means  of  communication  in  England.     Down  to 
the  time  of  George  III  the  roads  in  England  were  abominabla. 
Many  of  the  highways  were  impassable  in  winter,  and  loaded 
waggons  could  not  go  far  without  sticking  &st  in  the  mud, 
or  in  ruts  sometimes  several   feet  deep.     Even  gentlefolk, 
travelling  in  their  own  coaches,  had  to  be  guided  overdaagerow 
parte  of  the  journey  by  men  with  lanterns  and  long  potesL 
Over  such   roads    it  was   impossible    to   carry  muofa  ooaL 
Waggons  were  often  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  the  eoal 
was  usuaUy  carried  from  the  pit  mouth  in  bags,  slung  aerasa 
the  backs  of  pack-horses.    The  cost  of  carriage  doubled  tha 
price  of  coal,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of 
transport. 

On  the  sea  coast  and  along  navigable  rivers  coal  was  of 
iKiiidis,  tbs  coarse  carried  by  water.  Considerable  towns, 
eaaal-lnilMsr.  like  Manchester,  got  their  coal  by  land  and 
found  it  very  dear.  But  to  inland  regions  there  was  for  a  ]ong 
time  only  slight  commerce  in  coal.  The  Duke  of  &idgewater, 
a  large  Lancashire  cool-owner,  was  much  impressed  by  tb» 
di«culty  and  cost  of  carrying  coal  from  his  mines  at  Worsky 
to  ^it  growir^  tc-^m  of  Maaehwter.    At  Imgtk  an  i 
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Jmam  Madkj  nndartook  to  ImiM  m  ommI,  hj  wiMi 
eoi]  might  be  iloMad  to  ICanohetter.    Thovgh  w  ignorant  u 
to  be  nnable  to  spell  his  own  name,  Brindley  wm  m  veiy  able 
•aid  determined  nan.    In  spite  of  the  mockeiy  of  the  leading 
•agineera  of  his  day,  he  set  boldly  to  work  npon  his  oanaL 
To  rat  a  new  waterway  through  ten  milm  of  county  was 
afaat  hitherto  unheani  of,  and  he  had   to  train  his  own 
werkmai,  and  invent  his  own  methods,  as  he  went  on.    Hie 
ebief  diffionlty  was  in  carrying  his  canal  across  the  river 
IrwelL     This  he  decided  to  do  by  a  bridge  so  thnt.  one  stream 
•bottld  ran  over  the  other,  and  this  plan,  which  hu  enemies 
etikd  «'  a  castle  in  the  air,"  he  successfully  carried  out    After 
two  years' work,  in  1761  the  canal  was  completed.     Crowds 
lined  ito  banks  to  watch  the  first  barge  full  of  coal  sail  down 
the  new  waterway  and  across    the  Irwell   to  Manchester., 
feindfey  himself  was  so  excited  that  he  was  afraid  to  be 
present     He  went  to  bed  and  stayed  there  till  he  heard  that 
tM  had  gone  well. 

The  supply  of  coal  in  Manchester  at  once  became  far  mor« 

r^[ular,  and  its  price  fell  one  half.   So  successful 

was  the  canal  that  Brindley  soon  set  to  work 

upon  another  which  was  to  connect  Manchester 

with  lirerpool.     The  example  was  soon  followed  in  other 

pnrts  of  the  country,  and  Brindley  himself,  before  his  death, 

planned  three  hundred  and  sixty 'miles  of  canals.     One  of 

these  was  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  which  ran  by  way  of 

the  Cheshire  saltfields    and    the  Potteries   into  the    River 

Derwent,  thus  making  a  waterway  right  across  England,  from 

Liverpool  to  the  Humber.    This  canal  was  immensely  valuable 

to  the  districts  through  which  it  passed,  but  most  of  all  to  the 

Ptotteries.     Hitherto,   Devonshire  clay,  and   flints  from  the 

south-east  of  England,  which  were  used  in  the  making  of 

porcelain,  had  been  brought  from  the  Mersey  on  the  ba<^  of 

pack-horses,  and,  as  the  finished  crockery  was  sent  out  ia  #w 

MOM  way,  the  loss  from  breakage  was  great 
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While  Bnadley  warn  working  at  the  Bridgewater  Gknai, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  greatest  of  Bngliah 
potters,  wag  leading  the  movement  ttu^  tamed 
north-west  Staffordshire  into  a  hive  of  busy 
wwkem.  His  famous  cream-coloured  wane  was  soon  known 
and  valued  all. over  Europe,  and  then  he  turned  his  attention 
to  beautifying  the  colour  and  design  of  his  manufactures. 
Wwlgewood  was  quick  to  see  what  a  boon  to  the  pottery 
trades  the  Mersey  Canal  would  be,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
promote  It,  cutting  the  first  sod  with  his  own  handej  and 
^ding  his  new  factory  and  village  of  Etruria  on  its  banka 
His  good  sense  and  perseverance,  his  love  of  beauty  and  Ins 
^re  for  the  small  details  of  his  craft,  did  much  for  tha 
Pottenes,  and  other  famous  potters  followed  in  his  steps  so 
t^t  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware  became  on^  of 
the  most  important  of  English  industries. 

The  age  that  built  up  the  Potteries,  witnewed  even  greater 
l^iMMan  changes  and  more  astonishing  fwogress  mmmm 

^^^'  the  cotton  workers  of  south-eastern  Lanoaabira. 

While  the  woollen  industry  was  the  oldest  in  Enghuid,  eotle* 
manufacture  on  a  large  ^e  wai  comparatively  new.     Cotton 
wae  probably  introduced  into  England  by  Fleatth  settlers  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Emt  India  Company  brought  from  Asia.     In  a  few  yeara  tiw 
woollen  manufacturers  became  ahuroed  by  the  growing  uaa 
of  cotton  stuffs,  and  tried  to  hinder  the  manufacture.     Law* 
were  passed  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  cotton,  but  nevertihe- 
tow,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cotton  had 
become  the  chief  industry  of  Lancashire.     There  were,  how- 
ever, no  factories,  no  warehouses,  no  "cotton  towns"  the 
work  was  all  done  in  the  homes  of  the  people.     Neariy  eveiy 
cottage  in  the  district  had  its  loom,  and  while  the  men  wo4 
•«i  the  women  span,  the  children  prepared  the  raw  cotton 
for  the  spindle.     "  After  the  fustians  were  manufactured  the  ' 
nwndiante  dyed  them,  and  than  earned  thes  to  the  principd 
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town,  m  the  kiiigdom  on  p»ck.hottm;  opMng  ihrnr  vmoka 
•wt  ■elling  to  «hopkeeper8  as  they  went  along  " 

«««  it  took  the  wort  of  three  spinners  to  feed  a  ringle 
J|*JJJJ""»"     '**"»  t**®  cotton  weaver  was  greatly  hinderad 
^         ^y  the  scarcity  of  yarn.     His  work  was  weari- 
•ome.  ^The  shuttle  that  carried  the  thread  he  was  obHgwl  to 
throw  from  one  hand  to  the  other;  if  cloth  broader  th«»  the 
reach  of  his  arms  was  desired,  a  weaver  must  stand  on  each 
•ide  of  the  loom  to  throw  the  shuttle.     But  this  slow  and 
clumsy  weaving  ended    when   John    Kay's   Fly-shuttle  was 
invented      This  could  be  thrown  rapidly  across  either  wide  or 
ttUTow  doth,  and  could   be  managed  with  one  hand.     The 
jriyHiliuttle  very  soon  came  into  general  use  and  enabled  the 
jwvwti  to  work    much  faster.     But   this    increased    their 
difficulty  m  getting  enough  yarn,  and  the  next  stop  was  to 
make  spinning  more  rapid. 

To  improve  spinning-wheels,  so  as  to  enable  the  spimier  to 
ajqiravaiMtB  keep  pace  wiU,  the  weavers,  was  now  f<ir  a  Umg 
WliMfc  time  the  object  of  many  would-be  inventors. 
But  tiiirty  years  passed  before  James  Hargreaves,a  BbMskbam 
weaver,  invented  the  machine  which  he  called  after  his  wie's 
name-Jenny.  The  first  spinning  jenny  contained  eight 
■pindles,  all  working  together  '  ut  the  number  was  eoon 
increased  to  sixteen,  and  afterwards  to  one  hundred.  A 
ehUd  could  manage  this  new  spinning-machine,  and  it  dy 
work  which  formerly  required  one  hundred  spinners. 

Though  the  Fly-shuttle  and  the  Jenny  were  both  of  great 
nwlSTSBttMi  ^*^"®  to  the  cotton  industries,  their  inventors 
sfUtssjiMttig  died  poor.  Richard  Arkwright,  who  made  the 
next  important  discover,  was  more  fortunate. 
Because  tlie  cotton  thread  was  not  strong  enough  by  itself 
hitherto  soHjalled  cotton  stuffs  had  been  made  partly  <rf  linen. 
But  Arkwright  invented  a  frame  which  enabled  the  spinner 
to  produce  yarr,  not  only  fine  but  far  stronger  than  that  pro- 
Awed  by  earlier  methods,  so  that  now,  for  the  first  tise,  mam 
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•etton  ■taft  were  made  In  England  A  similar  invwation, 
Orompton's  machine  called  a  "  Mule,"  produced  still  better 
yam.  These  inventions  had  now  brought  the  art  of  spinning 
.to  a  state  of  greater  perfection  than  that  of  weaving. 

But  a  discovery  was  at  hand  which  again  put  weaving  in 
fciMnJiMfs  th«  front.  This  was  the  power-loom,  an  in- 
*■*"  ^"""^  vention  <rf  a  clergyman  named  Cartwright. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  weaving  or  of  cotton,  but  happened 
one  day  to  be  talking  to  some  friends  about  Arkwright's 
Frame.  One  of  the  party  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  nobody 
had  invented  a  weaving  machine,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
hand-loom,  as  the  spinning-frame  had  token  the  place  of  the 
hand  spinning-wheel.  Cartwright  declared  that  this  would 
be  quite  easy,  and  shortly  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  a  black- 
smith, he  produced  his  maAine-loom.  The  energy  for  working 
the  first  machine  that  he  set  up  was  provided  by  a  bull ;  the 
task  was  too  heavy  for  a  man.  Arkwright  had  already  used 
water  to  turn  his  spiimng-wheel ;  Cartwright  soon  used  » 
steam-engine  to  work  his  weaving-machine.  Before  his  death 
he  invented  a  wool-combing  nuehine,  which  had  great  e£bot 
upon  worsted-making. 

While  the  machines  were  being  improved,  the  power  to  drive 
*fcaus>ef  **>e™  »l«o  received  great  attention.     As  early 

■^  Vtmm.  „  1705,  a  steam  engine  had  been  invmted  by 
liewcomeB.  But  in  its  earlier  forms  it  had  been  used  only 
forpuB^ig  water  out  of  mines,  and  even  this  task  it  had  not 
pwfonaed  very  successfully.  The  engines  were  continually 
bteakii^  down,  and  they  consumed  a  great  deal  of  fuel  with 
Tery  little  result  But,  by  1 766,  James  Watt  had  changed  aD 
this.  He  was  long  hindered  by  poverty  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  workmen  who  would  carry  out  his  p'ans,  but  these 
drawbacks  were  removed  when  he  became  a  partner  of  a 
wise  and  wealthy  Birmingham  manufacturer,  named  Matthew 
Boulton.  Watt  proudly  describes  how  "the  velocity,  violence, 
magmtude,   and   horrible  rM^  of  the  engine  gi%-e  univewai 
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T^  Mw  .miiie  «MM  qaiokljL^mto  gaoeml  um,  and,  wS 
twjrBMiof  ite  iavention,  Boalton  wrote  to  Watt  that  ««tl» 
PJ^  in  London  and  Manchester  are  all  steam  mill  m«L" 
Ordei»  for  engines  poered  in  from  cotton  milln  in  Manohestor 
rjwiing^ab  in  the  Potteriee,  aaw-milk  in  Amerioa,  dUe! 
wflh  in  Macdedield. 
Sneh  were  aome  of  the  diwwTeriee  and  invenOoiit  which 
made  the  Industrial  Rerolntion.   Onereenltwaa  . 
»verygreatinoreawin  the  wealth  of  England; 
an  increase  without  which  the  countrr  could 
mrw  have  borne  the  ooBt  of  the  great  war.     Even  while 
tt»  stmggle  was  at  its  height^  the  comforts  and  Iwraries  of 
Mb  kept  increasing.     Warehouses  and  docks  were  built  for 
BritMn's  growing  foreign  trade;  new  roads  and  canals  made 
inland  traffic  easier.     Newspapere  and  theatres  and  other 
taxunes,  which  London  alone  had  hitherto  possessed,  were  now 
found  u  country  towns. 
But  none  the  less  were  the  advantages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  accompanied  by  many  evils.     Hi^ 
factories  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  eq)ecially 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  could  be  used  to 
mx  the  wheels  of  the  frames  and  looms.    In  these  factories 
ttke  weaven  and  spinners,  no  longer  aUe  to  work  by  hand  at 
home,  were  often  packed  together  in  hot,  dark  rooms.    T\> 
five  near  factories  the  people  flocked  together;  small  viUages 
became  large,  and  laige  villages  grew  into  towns.    EveiTwhere 
fsctory-work,  often  under  unwholesome  conditions,  took  the 
plwe  of  home-work.     A  good  many  could  not  learn  new 
■^thods  of  labour,  and  thos^  too  old  or  too  stupid  to  learn, 
•N»d  themselves  turned  adrtft     No  longer  was  the  country 
Wbiwrer  able  to  add  to  his  scanty  earnings  by  a  little  home- 
work »  the  evenings,  and  he,  at  least,  had  no  share  in  the 
■Mr  growth  of  wealth.     The  masters,  who  akme  could  affiud 
t»  buy  the  expenaive  machines,  wen  abb  to  pfoBM  Moat  W 
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of  food.    I»  WM  found,  took  tut  chiWwn  war*  «»ftd  fa 
t^etorK  M  th«y  li«I  not  bewx  in  the  old  d»j.  of  hand-worit. 

nawi^tMn.    Tho new  wealth  wm  indeed  oftwi  bowbt .t  the 
oort  of  tt»Tery  best  of  the  nation'!  life; 

One  Hrildng  effect  of  the  Indnetriid  Rerolation  wm  the 
lieMWatar    n»o^en»ent  of  people  and  biuuneM  from   the 
a  to      «>««»  to  the  north  of  England     Down  to  the 
'  ™«^*"«  «*  *^  eighteenth  oentury.  the  aonth  of 

A.  ru-^.  *^«^<*.  ^»»«A  wae  newrest  to  London,  and  to 
»•  Oentment,  was  the  riche.(^  nioet  populous,  and  budest. 
Bren  iron-«nelting  was   chiefly  carriidonTn  the  si;^ 

WM^  B»k»owpe,yleh«i  learned  to  ««.  the  groat  gift,  of 
«^re-.iron,  coal,  and  water  power,  and  whero^er  theTw^, 

•nd  in  what  has  now  become  the  Black  Countir,  in  Bwha. 
jad  South  Wales,  and  along  the  banks  of  thJaX^ 
to^  and  villages  ^rang  up  a.  if  by  magic.  Tall  chi«n«. 
fcbdce^d  the  «,  with  their  fumes;  the  fUmes  of^ 

irZJlt!rt  *^\?*''^™«  -'  *»>«  »«ght.  The  hillside. 
rn^"^  ^'^  rubbish-heaps,  thrown  up  by  human  molee 

^o^^i^fT  ^"-^  «»«•  y«»"  of  change  the 
P^l.t.on^England  grow  very  rapidly;  in  the  new^„. 

fc^nng   d«tricl.  it  was   especially  incroased   by  c^i 

^^fn«  counter  districts,  to  get  work  in  the  mines  snd 

<i»fted  into  the  cotton  towns  to  work  in  the  mills 
That  improvements  in  farming  and  field  work  accompanirf 

^maNMB     improvements    in    manufacturo    was    indeed 
■«*»»         fortunata     By  better  agriculturo  the  soU  be. 

«»e  more  productive,  and  this  enabled  England  to  provide 

*"-«»B«  meac  g?f  &er  agreamag  popuiation.  at  i^  tim«  Wk^p 
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dMfe«dlKAja«1wgukto<ibMn  ioodrappliMft«B  aBpiHi 
of  ^  vorid.  la  may  waji  nuiiilMtar*  And  farming  w«i« 
bouad  ap  togvtiMr.  Bpth  gaiawi  hj  imprormnenta  ia  nwdi 
•ad  waftnrwaji,  aad  by  the  inventioa*of  aiachiaery.  Lm^ 
lovaaoMued  a  dMoaad  for  large  •applies  ol  food.  Thefknaer 
had  a  better  market ;  bat,  aiaoe  the  faotoriee  pat  aa  ead  to 
hoBM-work,  the  fanawe  had  to  dqpoid  eatirely  oa  th«ir  orape 
aad  their  cattle.  Erea  before  the  ladastrial  Revolatioa,  they 
had  begaa  to  fiad  oat  that  oae  crop  exhausted  the  eml  ia  <me 
way,  aad  aaoUier  ia  (jaite  a  di£fi»reBt  way,  aad  that  they  ooaM 
get  th9  best  results  from  their  laad  by  ohaagiog  their  crops. 
Tnth  a  great  market  for  food  products,  they  begaa  to  perceive^ 
toOk  that  mutton  was  as  importaat  as  wool,  aad  beef  as 
iaiportaat  as  draaght-power  ia  ozea. 

£&ioe,  through  these  better  methods  and  better  markets, 
Hm  sadosne  funning  became  mora  pn^table,  there  wafc  a 
•f  nnininiins  gr^t  iaoreaae  in  tiie  amount  <rf  oultiyated 
laad.  All  over  the  oountary,  people  began  to  drain  and  level 
and  plough  the  great  wastes  that  had  hitherto  laia  useless. 
Mudi  of  Uiis  knd  had  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  villages 
as  a  body;  but,  to  the  loss  of  the  villagers,  many  of  dieae 
coosmons  aow  paned  to  private  owners.  More  thaa  a 
thoosaad  Bills  for  enclosing  ocnnmons  and  waste  lands  were 
paaMd  through  Bsrliament  ia  the  years  that  brooght  the  gnat 
iaventions  in  the  cotton  trade. 

TIm  ohaages  ia  industry  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  were 
DMusssf  followed  l^  mcnoentoas  improvement  ia  the 

stsauiiMW       nineteenth.    The  steam  enpne,  alrea^  used 
***•*"  in    mines    and    factories    t&c   working   fixed 

machinery,  b^^n  to  be  emj^oyed  to  move  things  from  place 
to  place.  For  this  purpose  it  was  firrt  used  in  ships.  But 
the  first  tiny  steamer  made  in  England  so  alarmed  its  inventor 
tliat  he  wotild  not  use  it ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  an 
American,  Mr.  Fulton,  who  saw  the  strange  boat  in  Scotland, 
■dqpted  the  idea  and  soon  used  it  <m  the  Hudson  ^v«£ 
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ifa~  tb«  frit  mtimpi  in  England,  tw«lTe  ywrt  w«nt  V» 

before  tlHi  CVmet,  •  KtOe  itwuner  with  engiU  of  three  hW 
poww,  began  to  ply  up  wid  down  the  Clyde,  to  the  horrar 
Md  dugU8t  of  the  akippera  of  Miling  craft  "  Qet  oot  o'  my 
■Wit,"  cried  the  captain  of  a  taUing  boat  when  the  CW 
owtook  him ;  « I'm  just  gaun  a.  it  pleaaea  the  breath  o'  the 
Almighty,  and  111  ne'er  fash  my  thumb  how  fast  ye  nmr  wi» 
yom.  deevil's  reek."  Two  yea«  kter  a  steamer  IZally 
performed  the  journey  from  Glasgow  to  London,  and  then 
•ttempts  were  made  to  cross  the  Atlantia  This  was  fin* 
done  in  1838,  and  soon  the  great  ocean  "liners"  be«an  to 
•team  to  all.  parts  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  age  of  railways  had  arrived.     Great  aa  was 
llMiiMor  the  value  of  canals  to  inland  traffic,  they  were 

»^  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  need,  of 

toade.   Sometimes  they  were  frosen ;  sometimes  the  machinery 
ttat  worked  the  locks  got  out  of  order;  frequentiy  boats  and 
bai^ges  blocked  one  another,  and  thus  caused  great  delay     Am 
*»riyae  inthe  reign  of  Charles  I,  long  before  the  begilining 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  some  Newcastle  carters  had  h^ 
•  truck  of  flat  wooden  beams  along  the  roads,  so  as  to  ea«i 
^  strem  on  their  horees  in  pulling  the  heavy  coal  waggons. 
Tbme  first  rail,  were  soon  protected  with  iron  pUtes,  but  not 
-or  more  than  a  hundred  yearn  still  did  the  Coalbeookdale 
oolUenfi.  use  rails  made  of  iron.    The  first  "iron  nulwav" 
was  b^a  in  the  year  1801,  just  as  the  first  steamer  wm 
b«i»g  built ;  the  line  ran  for  six  miles  between  Wandsworth 
•nd  Croydon,  and  the  waggons  were  pulled  by  horses.    Three 
yew,  Uter  marked  advance  was  made  when  a  steam  engine 
puUed  seventy  person,  and  ten  tons  of  iron  for  a  distance  of 
nine  miles,  along  a  tramroad  in  South  Wales.    Railroads  or 
tmmroad.  were  soon  kid  down  in  sevenil  other  places,  but 
^Tyf^  were  either  drawn  by  horses,  or  by  immovable 
saptis  sssa  at  diSerent  points  aicmg  tbe  Una 
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gmnted  Imto  for  tha  baOdiiig  of  «  nilimj 
btfcwwa  StoditoB  Mid  Duih^^toii,  •long  wliieh 
I  were  to  be  dmwn  ««with  mra  and  hohn,  or  otiwr- 
Tbeoe  kcfe  word*  sfaoir  the  intention  thftt  eogiiMi 
migbt  be  uMd  on  the  new  line-Hmd  ao  th^wera 
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were  atiU,  it  is  true,  carried  on  the  reik  in  carriagee  dmwn 
by  a  horse,  but  the  freight  waggons  were  drawn  by  a  moving 
engine,  buUt  by  the  fomous  Geoi^  Stephenson,  and  chrirtened 
by  him,  «Na  1."  In  this,  the  first  tmn  dmwn  by  .team 
power,  there  were  thirty-three  waggons,  going  at  a  speed  that 
on  one  part  of  the  line  reached  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
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•«rf   frdfht  hf  tieMB,   was  boflt   ..^w««i 
MMiolwttor  Mid  Ltvwpool,  aod  wm  tb«  W 
^■niBf  <rf  *  graftt  movvment  tl»e  wptmd  quickly  over  tU 
wbobof  OreMiBriUm.    The  London  «id  BirminghMi  Bnau 
tbokiQgMtuid  most  importuifcof  thaeftrly  Englkfa  naw»««. 
WMfenowodb7theGn»iWertern.  OTie  net-work  Imgthaned 
•ndbimnched  in  oreiy  direction,  wd  mfe  the  prewnt  d»y  thart 
•w  more  than  eighteen  thouauid  miles  of  nUway  in  Orail 
Britain.    Hie  Indu«tri»l  Revolution  i«  stiU  going  on.    In  the 
long  reign  of  Queen  Victorim  the  telegraph,  the  telephone^ 
•toctnc  lighting,  and  electric  transport,  were  added  to  the  great 
atof  inventions  and  discoveries  that  make  life  easier  and 
pleasaoter.    Bicycles  and  motor  cars  now  make  travelling  by 
f»d  both  rapid  and  agteeabla     It  is  already  possible  to 
travel  under  the  surface  of  the  sea;  submarine  boats,  used 
•s  yet  only  for  war  purposes,  can  now  travel  thus  for  many 
miles  without  rising  to  the  surface.    Periiaps  the  twentieth 
oentnty  will  produce  a  device  for  flying. 
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Chut  Datbb 

Dud  Dndley  amelts  iron  ore  in  a  coal  furnace. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  uses  a  steam-engine  for  puinpinf( 

water  out  of  a  mine. 
Hay  invents  the  Fly-shuttle. 
The  Bridgewater  Canal  opened. 
Watt  invents  the  improved  steam-engine. 
Hargreaves  invents  the  "Spinning- jenny." 
Josiah  Wedgwood  builds  his  factory  and  village  of  Etmria. 
Crompton  invents  the  "  Mule." 
Cartvrright  invents  the  Power  Loom. 
The  first  steamer  (the  Charlotte  Dundas)  built,  but  not 

used.    The  first  "Iron  Railway"  laid  down  between 

Wandsworth  and  Croydon. 
A  steam-engine  carries  passengers  and  goods  a  distance  ci 

nine  miles,  in  South  Wales. 
The  Comet  is  launched  on  the  Clyde. 
A  steamer  travels  from  Glasgow  to  London. 
The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  opened. 
The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  opened. 
First  steam  journey  «u;ross  the  Atlantic. 
First  Public  Telegraph  established  in  England. 
Atlantic  Cable  first  successfully  laid. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 


THB  OBKAT  REFORMS 


DuBii^a  the  Great  War,  Britain  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
energy  to  attend  to  political  reforms  at  home. 
lllMrt7  dorliv  *  ®*  *"®y  '^^^  sorely  needed,  for  the  increase 
tbe  stmcgle  of  population  and  the  growth  of  large  towns 
with  Vapotoon.  ^^  greatly  changed  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
had  created  a  need  for  new  laws,  suited  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  So  far  was  England  from  advancing  in  political  life 
at  this  time,  that,  in  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  some  old 
liberties  were  for  a  time  suspended.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  Press  seemed  dangerous  things,  when  they 
involved  attacks  on  the  government  of  a  nation,  fighting  for 
its  very  life ;  and  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  war  they  wera 
checked.  By  the  time  that  peace  came,  the  ruling  classes  had 
come  to  have  a  nervous  dread  of  change,  and  of  increased 
liberty,  as  likely  to  produce  the  excesses  and  violence  so 
conspicuous  in  France. 

There  was  great  distress  among  the  poorer  classes  after  the 
OUtTMs  and  P®*<*-  Thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
disoontent  ^^  those  «ho  had  been  employed  in  making 

the  material  of  war,  were  now  thrown  out  of 
employment.  The  increased  use  of  machinery 
had  the  same  effect,  and  in  many  places  th^re  were  riots.  In 
some  towns,  the  mob  sacked  factories  and  destroyed  the  hated 
machines ;  in  country  disLicts,  riotous  and  starving  labourers 
set  fire  to  the  farmers'  ricks.  Of  course,  such  disturbances 
only  increased  the  feeling  of  the  ruling  classes  that  the  poor 
most  be  kept  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  so  it  happened 
that,  for  iijct«en  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War, 
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^  Tories  sncoeodod  in  preventing  any  important  duuigee  in 
the  lawe.  Against  this  repression  the  disocmtent  stisadily 
grew,  and  when  rebmns  did  ccune,  they  fdlowed  one  another 
very  quickly. 
George  III,  whose  mind  was  long  disordered,  died  in  1820, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  hy  his  wax 
George  IV,  in  whose  reign  came  the  first  ci 
the  great  reforms,  "OaUiolic  Emanoipatioii.'' 
Until  this  time  the  Roman  CSathoUcs  suffered 
from  many  disabilities,  such  as  exclusion  from  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  When  Ireland  was  joined  to  England,  it  had 
been  Pitt's  intention  to  remove  the  chief  grievances  of  tiie 
Catholics,  but  this  proposal  so  shocked  the  strongly  Protestant 
George  m,  that  it  helped  to  drive  him  out  of  his  mind,  and, 
until  the  old  king  was  dead,  the  subject  was  allowed  to  rest. 
George  JV  took  an  equally  narrow  view.  He  was  as  unwise 
a  king  as  George  III,  and  a  far  worse  man.  His  personal 
objections  to  Catholic  Emancipation  did  not  count  for  very 
much,  but  on  this  point  many  of  his  subjects  shared  his  views, 
and  nothing  was  done  till  Ireland,  oppressed  by  the  severe 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
At  the  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister, 
_.  ^A».wA«.m  of  '^  ^^  Robert  Peel,  leader  of  the  HcMiser  o* 
ItaU  raUgbms  Ccanmons.  Though  they  had  hifherto  opposed 
^1^^*^'  Catholic  Emancipation,  they  decided  at  last  that 

it  had  becrane  necessary.  But  the  opposition  was  very  bittw. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  the  House  of  Lords  that 
they  must  pass  the  Bill  or  prepare  for  civil  war,  the  famous 
Lord  Eldon  replied  that  "if  a  Roman  Catholic  were  ever 
admitted  to  the  legislature,  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  was 
set  for  ever."  This  view  did  not  prevail;  both  Houses  of 
Parliunent  passed  the  Bill,  and  the  king,  who  was  little 
respected  and  dared  not,  like  his  father,  take  a  stubborn 
stand,  unwillingly  gave  his  assent.  Full  religions  libei^, , 
kog  desired  in  England,  was  at  last  secured  by  this  BilL 
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Wbea  Geoige  IV  died,  little  r^pratted,  in  1830,  he 

sooceeded  by  bis  bluf^  but  rather  fooliah,  Mdlor 
BUL  brother,  William  IV.  It  was  und«r  him  th»k 
the  great  Beform  Bill  vraa  passed.  Before  this  time  CQmpax»> . 
tively  few  of  the  people  in  Britain  had  any  vote  for  members 
of  Barliament.  In  spite  of  the  large  population  in  the  great 
towns  which  had  grown  up,  these  sent  no  member  to  Parliament^ 


TU  Ou>  HooHB  or  PAUJAnmt  at  Lommm  in  wbiob  ut  ma  Umuimuibb 
TtKUumn.  TaiT  wm  oimorm  i^Tnt  n  rati. 


while  almost  deserted  Tillages  sent  in  s(Hne  cases  two  manbers. 
Though  change  was  obviously  necessary,  it  was  long  fiercely 
opposed,  for  it  would  take  tiie  chi^  power  in  England  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  held  it,  and  ffxe  it  to  the  middle 
classpsi  and  in  the  end  to  the  lowei  di 
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Early^  in  the  reign  of  William  lY  »  new  P«rli*ment  wtm 
Vteitonni  elected,  and  now  there  wm  at  laat  amajority 
fjr  tiw  in  iavotir  of  a  proposed  Reform  Bill,  which  gave 

BiAm  BUL  to  many  new  places  memhers  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  and  took  them  away  from  the  decayed 
villages.  Though  the  House  of  Ccmunons  passed  the  Bill,  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  it  At  this  the  nation  was  proioundly 
discont«ited,  and  riots  and  disturbances  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  When  the  clamour  continued.  Earl 
Grey,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  desired  r^orm,  advised  King 
William  to  create  enough  new  peers  favourable  to  the  measure 

to  ensure  a  majority 
for  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  William 
refused  to  do  this,  Lord 
Qrey  resigned ;  but  the 
country  was  determined 
to  have  *<the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill,"  and  the 
king  had  to  yield.  He 
recalled  Grey  to  oflSce, 
and  Lord  John  Russell 
piloted  the  measure 
through  the  House  Of 
Commons.  In  the  face 
loED  Jom  Bmrau..  of  an  overwhelming 

popular  opinion,  the  peers  gave  way,  and  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  in  1832. 

At  once,  with  new  blood  in  Parliament,  old  abuses  were 
nw  Abolition  attacked  with  vigour.  The  first  great  reform 
ofnavny.  by  the  new  House  was  the  Emancipation  of 

Slaves.  In  England  for  many  centuries  slavery  bad  not  been 
allowed ;  and,  since  1807,  British  ships  had  been  forbidden  to 
carry  on  the  slave  trade.     But  in  the  colonies  there  were 
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BBMiy  negro  timre^  chiefly  engaged  in  the  field  worb  whioh 
white  men  cannot  do  in  hot  countries.  It  was  argued  that 
to  free  the  slaves  would  ruin  their  masters,  and  that  it  waa 
doubtful  whether,  in  lands  where  life  is  easily  supported,  the 
negroes  would  work  at  all,  unless  forced  as  slaves  to  do  sa 
But  the  feeling  against  slavery  was  overwhelming,  and  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  proceeded  at  once  in  1833  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery  throughout  the  British  Empire.  It  voted  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  slave-owners  whose  property  was 
thus  taken,  and  the  readiness  of  the  country  to  tax  itself, 
that  it  might  put  an  end  to  cruelty  and  injustice  to  black  men 
in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  is  a  thing  to  which  British 
people  may  look  back  with  prida 

Nearer  home  were  evils  as  great  as  slavery.  In  the 
nisrisetoty  factories,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  new 
^^  industrial  methods,  thousands  of  children  were 

being  worked  go  hard  that  their  poor  little  bodies  were 
starved  and  deformed,  their  lives  were  shortened,  or,  if  they 
lived  to  grow  up,  they  were  sickly  and  feeble.  Wtiges  wei« 
so  low  that,  in  order  to  live,  the  poor  people  were  almost 
obliged  to  let  their  children  work  in  the  factories,  and  of 
course  their  education  was  wholly  neglected.  The  Reformed 
Parliament  made  itself  the  protector  of  the  children.  In 
1833,  it  parsed  the  first  important  Factory  Act  This  pro- 
Mded  that  no  children,  under  nine  y^rs  of  age,  should  be 
onployed  in  factories ;  that  no  children  under  thirteen  mights 
work  for  more  than,  eight  hours  a  day;  and  that  boys  and 
girls  over  thirteen  and  under  eighteen  might  not  work  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  sixty-nine  hour*?  a  week.  These 
hours  <rf  work  were  still  for  too  severe,  but  a  beginning  had 
been  made  and,  since  this  law  was  passed,  there  have  been 
other  Factory  Acts,  reducing  still  further  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  and  ensuring  that  their  toil  shall  be  less 
unhealthy  and  harmful.  Similar  protective  laws  have  been 
passed  for  the  men  who  work  in  mines,  and  those  who  pursue 
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»lMit  tare  oalled  **duigeroD8  trMka.*  Few  can  doubt  th»t 
ICngkuid  is  a  better,  happier,  and  richer  ooontrj  than  she 
would  have  been  if  these  laws  for  the  protection  of  tinMe, 
obliged  to  earn  their  living  amid  bard  conditions,  had  never 
been  passed. 

Altiiougfa,  from  an  early  time,  Scotland  had  made  providon 
TliiliMlniilnf  ^^^  national  education,  the  older  England 
oTaaatloaal  wholly  neglected  it  But  the  first  Reformed 
^^  Parliament  took  a  step  forward  in  this,  as  in 

so  many  other  matters.  In  the  first  year  <rf  its 
existence,  it  voted  twenty  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
educati(m  of  the  poor.  A  little  later,  a  separate  Education 
Department  was  created,  and  then  the  grant  was  slight^ 
increased.  It  continued  to  grow  year  by  year,  and  at  tiw 
present  day  Fftrliament  votes  yearly  about  five  hundred  times 
this  amount,  some  jeiO.OOO.OOO,  for  education.  In  addition, 
Uurge  sums  are  raised  by  local  authorities  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  to  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  must  be  given  the 
oredit  of  having  taken  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  next  great  reform  was  a  new  Poor  Law.  It  is  one  of 
TtemmAvtm  ^be  most  striking  contrasts  between  an  old 
atmtetK  taw.  land  and  the  countries  of  the  new  world  that 
in  England  the  support  of  the  poor  is  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the 
public  funds.  For  hundreds  of  years,  governments  in  England 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  problem  of  keeping  the  poor  from 
starving.  In  1796,  during  the  great  distress  of  the  long  war 
witb  France,  n  new  plan  had  been  tried.  To  enable  the  poor 
to  tide  over  a  distressful  era,  a  system  of  money  payments  was 
I»ovided  from  the  local  taxes  for  those  whose  wages  were  too 
low  to  make  decent  living  possible.  The  amount  of  money : 
given  was  made  to  depend  partly  on  the  wages  a  man  earned, 
and  partly  on  the  size  of  his  family.  The  plan  worked  badly. 
Since  the  more  children  there  were,  the  larger  the  clum  <m 
ihe  rates,  ike  law  encouraged  improvident  people  to  many 
and  luring  children  into  the  world  whom  they  ooold  not 
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rapport.  Monovw,  since  a  maa  whoee  wages  were  low 
•ecured  state  help,  bad  workmen  fared,  in  the  end,  just  as  weU 
in  r^rd  to  money  as  good  ones,  and  the  system  tended  to 
encourage  the  idle  and  iuefiScient  to  remain  so.  While  the 
poor  were  themselves  degraded  by  the  system,  the  poor  tax 
soon  grew  intolerable,  and  ruin  or  change  was  inevitabla 

The  new  Poor  Law,  passed  in  1834,  stopped  payments  of 
Tbeatw  money  to  all  but  a  few,  and  compelled  able- 

">«  l*w  bodied  men,  who  could  not  support  themselves, 

to  go  into  a  workhouse.  Tliey  disliked  this,  and  thus  they 
had  a  new  motive  to  work.  Great  improvements  were  ahw 
made  in  giving  relief.  Parishes  were  united  into  "  Unions," 
and  a  separate  branch  of  the  Government,  called  the  "  Poor 
Law  Board,"  was  formed,  to  see  that  the  officers  of  the  law 
did  their  work  properly.  Almost  immediately  a  great  improve- 
ment was  visible.  Within  five  years,  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  coxintry  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  reduced  by 
nearly  one-half,  and  the  smaller  sum  did  more  real  good  than 
the  larger  sum  hud  done  before  But,  of  course,  the  change 
caused  hardship  and  dissatisfaction  to  many,  until  the  new 
plan  took  root.  For  this,  and  other  causes,  the  Reformed 
Parliament  became  unpopular,  and  the  feverish  energy  for 
change  soon  slackened. 

When  William  IT  died  in  1837,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
The  Orlinesn  niece,  Victoria,  whose  long  reign  saw  momentous 
^•f'  changes  in  England.   One  of  the  most  cherished 

hopes  of  the  time  was  that  war  should  soon  cease.  In  1861 
there  was  held  in  England  a  great  Exhibition,  which  Yiotoria's 
husband.  Prince  Albert,  fondly  imagined  would  show  that, 
henceforth,  the  nations  would  contend  chiefly  in  the  peaceful 
rivalries  of  industry  and  commerce.  This  was  not  to  be. 
Perhaps  war  will  never  cease.  At  any  rate,  a  long  era  of  war 
broke  out  very  shortly  after  the  great  Exhibition.  In  1854, 
to  defend  Turkey  from  aggressions,  France  and  Great  Britain 
declared  war  on  Bussia.    The  chief  scene  of  the  war  was  in 
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\MM*opo)  ««•  lor  note  tiuui  •  year  bokgad  W  tibe  illk» 
Alter  iBftifle  biooddMd  illiaU,  aiid  vhea  pMM  wm  f*4ft 
fteii  k  ISiW,  BttMk  WM  for  •  time  cheeked. 

lirt  at  tbit  time  Britein  foood  lierailf  Iboe  to  foee  wilb  Ml 
IgMta  ^I»IUng  celemity.  In  1857  theie  btoke<Mt 
■MIV.  in  Indk  •  bloody  matiny,  cbieflj  of  the  Sipof 

■olcRin.  At  Ckwnpore  there  wae  m  hamnriiig  meaieav  of 
&l|M  men,  women  end  obUdren.  Bat  the  Bkitbh  power 
eooB  ndiied,  end  by  the  end  of  1867,  efter  heraio  eBbrt% 
the  mutiny  wee  und«r  eontroL  The  nrn  of  war  whidi  "m 
ff^Amadtj  eftoted  Britain  wee  folt  too  by  otirar  eteteft. 

.  Vmn,  Aiiitri%  Germeny,  Italy,  RuwU  rnd  the  United 
Blpiee  wwe  eadi  involved  in  sangninary  orated  that  made' 

^  ^mrtw  oi  a  century  after  the  Crimeaa  War  an  «a  ee 

BOaeDtoue  in  regard  to  war  aa  had  been  the  time  of  the  graei ' 
iltEl^H^  with  Kapoleon.    Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  thdl 
■iiioe  Napbleon's  time,  BriUin  and  France,  rivals  for  eo  ml^ 
eantories,  have  not  drawn  the  sword  a^^inst  each  other. 

The  strife  of  parties  was  still  acute  after  Yioteria's  eeoessloii, 
fieoi«miia  *°^  ^^  *^^  ^^^gi^  to  take  the  names  "Idberal" 
and  "Oonservativft*  None  of  the  leaden  of 
^  two  grei^  parties  desired  furthw  changes,  and  boUi  pwlib 
wer^  alarmed  at  tiie  demands  ot  the  CSiartist^  krtef  to  beoome 
"  Badied^'*  who  proclaimed  a  «  People's  Charter,"  demaadfai^ 

ilM^eHaon  of  a  fresh  Pariiament  every  year,  and,  forevetfymale 
adult,  the  right  to  vote.  The  vote,  too,,  was  to  be  secret^  by 
ballot.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  imposed  these  dumgei. 
They  frit  that'  if  every  man  had  a  vote,  the  poor,  who  were 
the  most  numerous,  would  Mrange  everything  thmr  own  way  j 
and  that,  if  a  fresh  Parliament  were  elected  every  year,  tha« 
^c^  be  too  frequent  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  natioii. 
It  ^)peDed,  therefori^  tfiat  many,  who  had  saj^jorfcai  the 
flnt  Beform  ]^  drew   back   frmn  pmpouiB  for  forthor 
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Ittft  w*^  "^  »<|^  oppo«A  Brfore  it  mm  adopted  in 
I  W»,  tettew  wwn  paid  for  on  deUvory,  nd  the  chamiiMde 
fV^<«iihediMUiiet^M!ti^h»dtn,ytSM.  Totend* 
iJW  ftw  London  to  BinninglMun  oort  ninopteoe,  but  if  it 
w«t  te  ft.  north  of  Scotland  the  portage  waa  one  ahiUinc 
SftS?*^  The  BnaUert  enclowre  doubled  the  oort  if 
'  -^^'  *^  ^  P***°*«»  ^^  **  ^•**  «t  •▼«y  door  to 
twelve  tte  podj^ie.    On  the  poor  the  ooat  of  portage  waa  a 

wj-feeifertiva  Rowland  HiU,  who  had  nu«t  to  do^ 
b^gfariAout  Penny  Poatage,  pointed  ont  the  time' and 
m^  of  hjonr.  and  tiie  laiger  wvenuea.  that  would  oooe 
ft««  •  «n^  amaU  charge  on  all  letter,  paid  beforehand. 

Jithont  regwd  to  the  di.«»nce  to  be  corered.  and  he  auffl^ 
ttiat  lrtte«  AouW  be  poetod  "in  Uttle  bag.  cafled  enrSpe^" 

jpra- whMA  the  penny  .tamp  Bhould  be  printed.  Attet 
tt^y  ^  wa.  ao  badly  managed  that  it  wa.  not  enti^^ 
^^e^^jb<  ^Jy  year,  the  .y,tem  wa.  improved  untfl 

•  lavge  national  revenue. 

l^PHoe  of  Bread  had  become  by  1845  the  mort  engrow- 
».0nuwa  S*  ***^**  ^  England.  At  the  dow  of  the 
Napoleonic  War;  Parliament  had  put  a  heaw 
t«<»foreign  wheat  Thi.  waa  done  to  help  the  knd^wn«« 
^th^«.ntroUed  thertate;  if  the  price  of  wheat  wa.^ 
tta  rent,  of  the  land  which  produced  it  would  ali»  be  S,. 
Of^r»  the  high  price  of  wheat  m«ie  the  cort  of  Ita^ 

S^  Th"fj!f  f  ^«i-  on  the  poor  became  in. 
«*«bte.  The  Lurfed  cla«  declared  that,  without  the  tax 
«to^  grau^  price,  in  England  would  faU  «,  bw  that 
^^Jf^^^^^^'^Po^hle.    But  thero  were  other 

ftw*  manniwjtunng  country,  and  the  high  price  ol  food  made 
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it  neoesMuy  for  the  mann£actufen  to  pay  wages  which,  they 
declared,  destroyed  their  profits.  On  their  side  they  had  the 
hungry  poor,  and  a  long  and  l»tter  agitation  was  carried  on. 


Sir  Roirkt  Pmk 


Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  and  others,  set  to  work  to 
educate  the  country,  and  they  soon  had  it  aroused.  Though 
in  1839  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  described  the  repeal 
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of  the  Cora  Laws  as  '*  the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme  that 
ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive,"  eight 
years  later,  not  only  the  Liberals,  but  also  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  had  been  converted  to 
different  views,  and  that  chiefly  by  "  the  unadorned  eloquence 
of  Richard  Cobden." 

Peel  had  the  honesty  and  the  courage  not  to  be  ashamed 
NU's  abolition  ^^  ^^^  change  of  opinion.  He  fought  side  by 
of  tlM  Com  side  with  his  old  enemies,  and  faced  the  anger 
**^''"*  of  his  old  friends.     He  himself  proposed  the 

change  which  he  had  so  long  resisted,  and  in  1846  he  carried 
•the  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Lawa  His  old  party 
soon  helped  to  drive  him  from  power,  but  for  that  he  cared 
little.  •*  It  may  be,"  he  said,  in  the  last  speech  he  made  .as 
Prime  Minister,  "that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  re- 
membered "with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  strength 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice." 

The  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  part  of  a  still  larger 
Tbo  adoption  problem — the  question  of  Free  Trade.  For 
of  FMo  Trade,  generations  it  had  been  Britain's  policy  to 
encourage  home  industry  by  putting  a  tax  on  foreign  goods 
entering  the  countiy.  Free  Traders  hold  that  while  such 
taxes  benefit  some  industries  they  increase,  by  artificial  means, 
the  cost  of  production,  and  that  the  advantage  which 
they  bring  is  really  less  than  their  cost.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  George  IV,  Britain  had  begun  slowly  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Free  Trade.  The  duties  on  wool  and  silk,  for  instance, 
were  greatly  reduced.  Peel  persuaded  Parliament  to  repeal 
or  reduce  the  taxes  on  seven  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds 
of  foreign  goods.  Then  came  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
followed  within  five  years  by  the  death  of  Peel.  But  he  had 
trained  a  disciple  who  carried  forward  his  work ;  and,  under 
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tibe  {nSaeneeof  .Mr;  OkMktooe,  Bntaiii  thoiroQ^jr  adopM 
Ibe  p^krjr  ci  no  taxes  to  proteot  or  fmyoar  her  own  mum- 
iMtnres.    The  diaogiB  waaftdlowed  hy wi WHrmoas CTpwaion 
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of  British  trade.  But  Britain's  adoption  of  Free  Trade  w«^ 
not  followed  by  other  States.  Foreign  countries,  and  evai 
British  cdonies,  not  only  maintain  high  tariffii  against  Briti^ 
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r;  tiMf  ^i«de  the  Britidi  nsrkeb  with  their  own  pn>> 
ioeH  uui  the  plea  was  in  time  raised  that  it  is  nnfur  to  keep 
BritMn's  door  wide  open,  while  those  she  seeks  to  enter  ftnr 
toade  are  rigorously  closed  to  her.  But  the  masses  of  the 
British  population  stUl  cling  to  Free  Trade,  as  ensuring  tiiat 
food  and  other  necessary  commodities  shall  remain  cheap. 
.  l%e  Crimean  War,  which  happened  to  follow  close  upon  the 
mrVtm  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  brought  tc  the  front, 

BeftntMUi.  as  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  a  man 
more  interested  in  foreign  than  in  home  afihirs.  But  the 
people  were  learning  to  think  on  political  questions.  The 
removal  of  a  tax  on  paper  did  much  to  make  books  and  news- 
papers cheap ;  interest  in  politics  was  thus  spread  among  the  ' 
classes,  still  without  a  vote,  and  when  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
had  blocked  the  way  to  change,  died,  it  was  clear  that  there 
must  be  another  Reform  Bill  to  carry  still  farther  the  move- 
ment begun  in  1832.  A  Bill  introduced  by  the  Liberals  did 
not  pass,  but  the  Conservatives,  under  Mr.  Disraeli,  carried 
a  far  more  liberal  Reform  Bill.  All  male  householders  in 
towns,  and  many  even  who  were  only  lodgers,  were  now  given 
votes,  and,  once  more,  members  were  taken  from  small  places 
and  given  to  large  towns  and  populous  counties.  In  1884, 
under  the  strenuous  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  a  furUier 
change,  votes  were  given  to  the  great  mass  of  the  rural 
labourers,  a  class  that  in  earlier  times  had  never  dreamed  of 
having  a  share  in  political  life. 

As  in  1832,  so  in  1867,  the  passing  of  a  Reform  Bill  was 
THeMsfc  followed  by  other  measures  of  progress.    The 

Ghoreli;  working  classes   were  now  in   a   position  to 

wu*  obtain  whatever  changes  the  larger  number  of 
them  could  _agree  to  demand,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  first  task  of  the  newly-reformed  Parliament  was  to 
remove  some  of  the  hardships  of  Triahraen.  The  Prot^tant 
Church  of  Ireland,  to  which  belonged  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  Irish  people,  was  attacked  by  the  Liberals  undw 
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lb.  Gladstone,  ud,  in  1867,  oeMed  to  be  the  State  Oharck 
lliis  change  was  quickly  followed  by  attempts  to  improve  the 
ccmdition  of  those  who  rent  land  in  that  country.  Successive 
Bills  have  gradu.  1,.  improv^l  the  position  of  tiie  Irish 
peaauitry.     But  each  improvement  has  been  made  only  a 
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stepping-stone  to  further  changes  desired  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  now  for  a  great  many  years  the  Irish  have 
strenuously  demanded  Home  Rule,  which  means  a  revived 
Parliament  for  Ireland,  to  control  her  own  local  a£Bura 
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THI  OBKAT  RIfORIIS 

Tbongli  someUiiiig  Imm)  been  done  after  the  Reform  KU 
pMsed,  it  was  not  until  1870  that  England 
really  grappled  with  the  whole  problem  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  peopla  In  that 
year,  however,  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was  passed, 
under  which  the  nation  undertook  to  provide  sufficient  schools* 
for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  insisted  that  the  children 
should  attend  them.  School  Boards  and  Board  Schools  thus 
came  into  existence. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  "  the  People's  Charter  "  the  right  to 
TIM  BaUot  BUL  ^°*®  secretly  had  been  demanded,  and  at  Ust 
the  right  was  won.  The  Ballot  Bill  provided 
that  votes  should,  in  future,  be  cast  on  unsigned  voting  papers. 
Hitherto  all  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  had  been  done 
openly,  and  voters,  opposing  their  employers,  sometimes  suffered 
at  their  hands.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  a  method  of  secret 
voting,  the  f)oor,  in  particular,  would  be  freer  to  vote  according 
to  their  real  wishes,  and  also  that  bribery  would  be  decreased, 
since  under  the  ballot  system  any  one  buying  a  vote  would 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  person  bribed  had 
really  carried  out  the  bargain. 

In  recent  years  the  establishment  of  County  Councils- and 
BxtaasUm  of  I*a"8h  Councils  has  increased  the  right  of  the 
l!^!^  people  in  England  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Cdvwkmrat.         r^   jg35^   ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^   Reform  Bill,    the 

system  of  local  governments  for  'le  cities  and  towns  was 
greatly  improved.  But  London  w  iot  included  in  this  plan, 
and  the  rural  districts  had  Uttle  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  was  not  till  1888  that  a  proper  system  was  adopted  for  the 
Local  Government  of  London  and  of  the  countiM,  and  yet 
another  six  years  passed  before  separate  Councils  for  separate 
parishes  were  established.  The  British  people  now  have  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  rational  and  local,  in  their  own 
bauds.     It  remains  for  them  to  use  their  power  wisely. 
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